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The Ukraine, a New Nation 


IF IT MAINTAINS ITS INDEPENDENT EXISTENCE, IT WILL TAKE RANK AS ONE OF THE 
LARGEST AND MOST IMPORTANT STATES OF EUROPE 


By Frederic Austin Ogg 


Professor of Political Science in the University of Wisconsin 


HE largest and richest of the half- 
dozen vassal states which German 
diplomacy has lately carved out of 
storm-racked Russia; a land without which 
any future Russian nation would be but a 
shadow of its former self, and for which the 
Kaiser could afford to give up several 
Alsace-Lorraines; the home, indeed, of the 
sixth most numerous race in Europe—that 
is Ukrainia, a country of which probably 
not one American in fifty had so much as 
heard up to a year and a half ago. It is 
said that a lady of much intelligence, on 
early mention of the place, took it to be the 
locale of a Viennese comic opera. 
For a certain indefiniteness of ideas on 
the subject there has been fair excuse. 





Until 1917, one would have searched the 
political maps in vain for the name. Until 
then the Ukraine was indeed “ a very vast, 
very fertile, and very beautiful country that 
did not exist.” 

There was no Ukraine; but there were 
more than thirty-three million Ukrainians 
—one of the great submerged nationalities 
of Europe, equally with the Poles, the 
Czechs, and the Jews. They had a distinct 
ethnic character, an illustrious history, a 
brilliant literature, and an_ ineradicable 
longing for political unity and autonomy. 
But their country, whose very name— 
meaning “ border-land””— was ominous, 
had long been divided up between two great 
and unsympathetic empires. 





EDITORIAL NOTE—The illustrations of Ukrainian types and scenes printed on pages 5 to 14 
are published by courtesy of the United States National Museum, Washington, the photographs 
from which they were engraved having been supplied by the Division of Ethnology of that 


institution. 
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They were themselves called by a dozen 
different terms — Ukrainians, South Rus- 
sians, Little Russians, Ruthenians, Gali- 
cians, and what not. Until the Russian 
revolution of 1917 cut the cords that bound 
the subjugated peoples of the old Musco- 
vite empire, their hope of realizing their 
age-long dreams was slender. 

Of the thirty-three million Ukrainians in 
Europe in 1914, twenty-eight millions dwelt 
in Russia, and were commonly known as 
Malorossi, or Little Russians. About five 
millions lived in Austria-Hungary—three 
and one-half millions in Galicia, one mil- 
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lion in Hungarian districts west of the 
Carpathians, and a half-million in Buko- 
wina. In Siberia there were two millions, 
in the United States four hundred thousand, 
in Canada half as many, in South America 
one hundred thousand, and _ elsewhere 
throughout the world enough to make up a 
grand total of thirty-six millions, equal to 
one-third of the whole population of the 
United States. 

Leaving out of account large districts in 
which Ukrainians are numerous, but not 
preponderant, the region occupied by this 
mighty people extends unbroken from cen- 
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A STREET SCENE IN KIEV, THE CAPITAL OF THE UKRAINE—KIEV WAS THE SEAT OF AN INDEPENDENT 
SLAVIC MONARCHY AS EARLY AS THE TENTH CENTURY 


From a copyrighted photograth by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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THE MONUMENT OF ST. VLADIMIR, OVERLOOKING THE DNIEPER AT KIEV—ST. VLADIMIR, PRINCE OF 
KIEV, WAS CONVERTED TO CHRISTIANITY IN 988 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


tral Galicia to beyond the Sea of Azov, and 
from the latitude of the river Pripet to the 
Black Sea. It has an area of five hundred 
and twenty-five thousand square miles, 
which is twice the size of Texas and two 
and one-half times that of France. 

Most of it lies in the famous black-earth 
belt of southern Russia, one of the main 
grain-producing regions of the world. It 
is fabulously rich in coal, iron, petroleum, 
and salt. It has a climate so characteristic, 
and so salubrious, as to lead a great French 
geographer to set up the climat oukrainien 
as a type. 

It commands the shores of the Black Sea 
from the delta of the Danube to the mouth 
of the Kuban. Its historic capital is Kiev, 


its modern metropolis and emporium the 
magnificent port of Odessa. 


KIEV, THE MOTHER OF RUSSIAN CITIES 


Such a region could not fail to catch the 
eye of the early nation-builders, and it is 
not surprising that by the tenth century 
Kiev was the seat of a Slavic monarchy 
whose power was spread over all the Ukrain- 
ian lands of the present day, and over 
other territories besides—a state which con- 
cluded treaties with the proud Byzantine 
government on equal terms. Under Vladi- 
mir the Great, who came to the throne 
about 980, the people accepted Christianity, 
in the Greek Orthodox form; and a high 
degree of culture, as well as commercial 
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A GROUP OF MILKMAIDS AT KIEV, WEARING THE PICTURESQUE PEASANT COSTUMES THAT 
STILL SURVIVE IN THE UKRAINE 


From a copyrighted photograph 
prosperity, was reached while as yet the 
great central and northern Russian lands 
lay wholly undeveloped. It was from Kiev, 
“ the mother of Russian cities,” that Chris- 
tianity spread eastward and northward. 
Kiev, indeed, is still the “holy city,” to 
which, before the war, thousands made 
pilgrimage every year from all parts of the 
empire. 

In the thirteenth century Ukrainia crum- 


hy Underwood & Underwood, New York 


bled before the onslaughts of Genghis 
Khan’s Tatar hordes from central Asia. 
Its fertile plains were laid waste; Kiev and 
other cities were reduced to ashes. Thou- 
sands of men and women were carried into 
captivity; other thousands died of starva- 
tion; the surviving population pushed 
northward and northwestward, especially 
into Galicia, in quest of safety. 

Here began the unhappy chapters of 














Ukrainian history which have continued 
with hardly a relieving touch to the present 
day. After the Tatar wave receded, the 
fugitives repossessed themselves of their 
old homes. But the opportunity to build 
a great and enduring Ukrainian state had 
passed; for in the mean time other Slavic 
states had risen on the north which coveted 
the ‘southern lands and were powerful 
enough to bring them under control. 

The first state to extend its sway over 
the weakened Ukrainians was Lithuania, 
which had suffered little from the Tatar 
incursion. For two hundred years the 
Lithuanian kings bore sway with modera- 
tion; but after 1569, when Lithuania was 
joined with Poland, bringing the Ukraine 
into subjection to that turbulent kingdom, 
the rule of the foreigner became extremely 
oppressive. 

For a hundred years the Ukrainian Cos- 
sacks carried on almost constant war for 
the liberation of their country, and in the 
middie of the seventeenth century, under 
their great hetman, Bogdan Chmielnitzky, 
their efforts were crowned with success. 
The Polish yoke was completely thrown off; 
although the incubus of Polish landlordism 
hangs heavy upon many Ukrainian terri- 
tories to this day. 

Doubtful of the country’s ability to stand 
alone, the Ukrainian National Council, or 
Rada, decided to seek an alliance with 
another rising Slavic power. This was the 
Czardom of Muscovy, the state of the Great 
Russians, centering at Moscow, and then 
ruled over by the Czar Alexis, father of 
Peter the Great. A treaty of 1654 con- 
summated the arrangement, fixing the fate 
of the mass of Ukrainian people for two 
hundred and fifty years. 

At Kiev the understanding was that the 
Ukraine should be autonomous, with full 
right to retain and develop its essentially 
democratic political and social organization. 
Moscow had a different idea. Despising 
and fearing the Ukrainian democracy, the 
Czars forthwith made it plain that they in- 
tended to be the real rulers in the new 
lands, and to make them like the rest of 
the imperial dominions. 


ROMANOFF RULE IN THE UKRAINE 


When too late, the Ukrainians bitterly 
repented their choice of a friend; and they 
spent the next fifty years trying to break 
the chains that they had forged for them- 
selves. Their most notable effort is asso- 
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ciated with the name of the hetman. Ma- 
zeppa, who in 1709 joined forces with 
Charles XII, of Sweden, the Mad King of 
the North, and staked everything on one 
last grand attempt to win the independence 
of his people. The allies suffered complete 
defeat at Poltava; and there Ukrainian 
liberty was brought to the grave, from 
which in these present days a new nation 
is seeking to rise. 

From Peter the Great onward, the Mus- 
covite government worked systematically to 
stamp out every trace of Ukrainian nation- 
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A WOMAN OF THE UKRAINE 
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ality. The centralizing work of Peter was 
completed by Catherine II, who deposed 
the last hetman in 1774, crushed the last 
Cossack strongholds in 1775, introduced 
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name of Ukraine was in disfavor; to make 
it appear that they were only a branch of 
the one Russian people, the Ukrainians were 
always referred to officially—and, much to 
































TYPES OF THE PROSPEROUS PEASANTRY OF THE UKRAINE, OR LITTLE 


RUSSIA, AS IT 


WAS FORMERLY CALLED—A YOUNG COUPLE IN THEIR HOLIDAY GARMENTS 


Russian administration in 1780, and in 
1783 replaced the old peasant liberties by 
serfdom in its cruelest forms. The local 
churches were subjected to the Patriarch of 
Moscow, and popular education, which had 
gone farther in the Ukraine than in any 
other part of eastern Europe, was practi- 
cally regulated out of existence. Even the 


their disgust, were compelled to refer to 
themselves—as Little Russians. 

Indeed, from as early as 1690, unremit- 
ting effort was made to destroy the Ukrain- 
ian language, even though philologists 
assigned it an honored place as an inde- 
pendent tongue, and notwithstanding the 
fact that to force it into disuse meant to 
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dry up the springs of one of the noblest of 
Slavic literatures. 

“The Ukrainian language,” thundered 
the Ministry of the Interior in 1863, “ never 
has existed, does not exist, and must not 
exist.” 

Officially, it was but a dialect; even as 
such, its cultivation was viewed as a trea- 
sonable step toward separatism. A ukase 
of 1876, which remained in effect until 
1905, forbade publication within the limits 
of the empire of anything in the Ukrainian 
speech “except books of an antiquarian 
nature. Addresses and sermons in the 
language of the people were equally for- 
bidden; and the use of Ukrainian in the 
few schools that survived was uncondition- 
ally prohibited. 

As a result, there is no part of the Rus- 
sian Ukraine to-day in which the rate of 
illiteracy falls below fifty per cent. The 
people have been cut off from opportunity 
to acquire learning in their own tongue; 
they will not, or cannot, take it in the 
Great Russian in which it is offered to them. 


THE RUTHENIANS OF AUSTRIA 


As a result of the successive partitions of 
Poland in the late eighteenth century, a 
considerable portion of the Ukraine, includ- 
ing chiefly eastern Galicia and the province 
of Bukowina, fell to Austria-Hungary. For 
a time the Hapsburg rule was mild, and 
to this day the legal status of the Ru- 
thenians, as the Ukrainians of Austria- 
Hungary are called, is much superior to 
that of their brethren across the Russian 
border. The imperial constitution guar- 
antees them substantial rights, and their 


language is one of the eight officially 4° 


recognized tongues of the polyglot em- 
pire. It is used in the courts, the 
schools, the government service, the uni- 
versities of Lemberg and Czernovitz; and, 
with Polish, it is one of the forms of speech 
officially used in the Galician Diet. 

The Ruthenians were thus favored in 
earlier days because of the desire at Vienna 
to use them as a makeweight against the 
Poles. The failure of the Polish insurrec- 
tion against Russia in 1863, however, 
allayed apprehension in this direction, and 
in the next few decades the lot of the 
Ruthenians changed rapidly for the worse. 

As in Russia, they were a peasant folk, 
possessing little wealth. The land was held 
by the Polish aristocracy, trade was in the 
hands of the Jews. The Ruthenians were 


hardly tenants, but rather. farm-hands, 
earning on an average twenty cents a day, 
and often practically bound for life to their 
employers by indebtedness. Even to-day, 
many of them would starve if their kindred 
beyond the sea, especially in America, did 
not regularly send over remittances from 
their savings. 

In the later nineteenth century the Vienna 
government did little to protect them in 
their rights; rather, it bought Polish support 
by openly encouraging the cruel exploita- 
tion practised by the landlords, and by 
sanctioning a virtual Polish monopoly of 
political power. For a generation before 
the present war a cardinal fact 
in the tangled politics of the 
Dual Monarchy was the dead- 
ly combat 
in Galicia 
between the 
Poles and 
the Ruthe- 
nians. The 
latter were 
everywhere 
on the de- 
fensive, 





















A SMALL TRADER OF THE UKRAINE 
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Typical was the fate of the poet- 
painter, Taras Shevchenko, the 
| Burns of the Slavic world. 

Born a serf, liberated through 
| the efforts of the St. Petersburg 





Academy of Art, which recog- 
nized his genius; pouring forth 
in glowing verse the national as- 
pirations of his people; arrested, 
|| convicted of “ being actuated by 
|| his own vicious tendencies,” and 
sentenced in 1847 to tenyyears of 
|| Siberian military service, which 
|| broke him in body and spirit, so 
| that he died a year after his re- 
|| lease — Shevchenko became the 
incarnation of the awakened 
Ukrainian soul. To this day 
Ukrainians make pilgrimages to 
his tomb on the bank of the 
Dnieper, and recite with heav- 
ing bosoms such of his verses as: 


Dig my grave and raise my barrow 
By the Dnieper-side, 

In Ukrainia, my own land, 
A fair land and wide. 

I will lie and watch the corn-fields, 
Listen through the years 

To the river voices roaring, 
Roaring in my ears. 


Bury me, be done with me; 
Rise and break your chain, 

Water your new liberty 
With blood for rain! 








aoa 








Then in the mighty family 





A UKRAINIAN BRIDE, WEARING A CROWNLIKE HEAD-DRESS OF 
THE SORT SEEN IN MANY PARTS OF RUSSIA 


AND SCANDINAVIA 


waging what appeared to be a losing fight 
for their language, their cherished educa- 
tional institutions, and a democratic fran- 
chise to be exercised without corruption or 
intimidation. 

Meanwhile the Ukrainian spirit, though 
sorely tried, was not crushed; and in ‘the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century a 
national movement set in which is by no 
means unworthy of being compared with 
the Greek, Serbian, and Italian revivals of 
the same period. To prevent the people 
from losing their sense of racial unity, 
scholars brought together and furtively 
printed and circulated the national songs, 
legends, and other folk-lore. Societies were 
founded to organize national sentiment. 

The iron hand of both Russian and Aus- 
trian autocracy, however, fell relentlessly 
upon the movement, and upon all who were 
suspected of having any connection with it. 


Of all men free 
Maybe sometimes, very softly, 
You will think of me. 


In the early years of the present century 
there was no room for doubt as to what the 
Ukrainian patriots wanted. The supreme 
object of all their labors and sufferings was 
a revived Ukrainian nationality, to be 
recognized and dealt with as a great racial 
body and political unit, with inalienable 
powers and rights. This would mean, 
among other things, unrestricted use of the 
native tongue; schools under Ukrainian 
control; a native clergy; a free press; 
reform of a tax system that robbed the 
Ukraine for the benefit of Russia proper; 
legislation to promote the wider distribution 
of land; and a separate system of adminis- 
tration, under Ukrainian control. 

There was no expectation of national 
independence; but the Ukraine, it was 
urged, should be erected into an autonomous 
political division, federated with Great Rus- 
sia on equal terms. All this, the Ukrainians 
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argued, meant only a restora- 
tion of rights fully guaranteed 
by the treaty of union of 1654. 

In Austria-Hungary the 
movement assumed a more 
purely separatist character. For 
a long time its leaders were di- 
vided among themselves. The 
so-called Old Ruthenians, of 
Moscalophils, leaned toward 
Russia, the Young Ruthenians 
favored union with their fel- 
lows of the Russian lands in a 
totally independent kingdom. 
Since 1908 the second element 
has been fully in control. 

Meanwhile the more imme- 
diate demand of all factions was 
for a division of the autono- 
mous crownland of Galicia into 
two separate and seli-governing 
provinces — western (Polish) 
and eastern (Ruthenian)—-with 
two diets, at Cracow and Lem- 
berg, instead of one at Lemberg. 
To this plan the Poles, who 
dominated the whole country, 
were bitterly opposed. 

The Russian Revolution of 
1905-1906 brought the Ukrain- 
ians fresh hope. Scarcely had 
it broken upon the astonished 























autocracy before the whole 
southland was aflame with 
democratic and ‘nationalistic 


agitation. A flourishing Ukrain- 

ian press sprang up at Kiev, 

Kharkov, Odessa, and Poltava; in 1905 
alone thirty-four newspapers were found- 
ed; popular pamphlets and other literature 
were spread broadcast; schools were estab- 
lished and patriotic societies founded on 
every hand; forty representatives went to 
the first Duma’‘to plead for land reform, 
federalism, and Ukrainian liberty. 

In the main, however, these gains were 
but temporary. The demand for Ukrainian 
autonomy, and for the reorganization of the 
empire on a federal basis, was resisted not 
only by the extreme reactionaries, but by 
all the groups that lay between these and 
the revolutionary parties; and when the 
wave of revolution began to recede, the 
Ukrainian program was allowed short shrift. 
Under Stolypin’s artfully contrived suffrage 
law of 1907 Ukrainian deputies vanished 
from the Duma; the national societies were 
again repressed; the Ukrainian tongue was 


, 


A UKRAINIAN GIRL WORKING AT THE COLORED EMBROIDERY 
OF WHICH THE WOMEN OF HER COUNTRY 


ARE SO FOND 


once more forbidden in the schools, not- 
withstanding the fact that the St. Peters- 
burg Academy of Sciences had lately pro- 
nounced it an entirely distinct language. 

The reaction drove the movement under 
ground again; but to little pit_pose, for the 
agitation went steadily on. In 1909, two 
hundred thousand copies of Ukrainian 
books were published; in 1911, six hundred 
thousand. 

Furthermore, the Ukrainian question now 
took on an important international aspect 
by becoming a critical issue between Russia 
and Austria-Hungary. Galicia, and par- 
ticularly the university city of Lemberg, 
had become the principal center of agita- 
tion, and the Russian nationalist interests 
hotly resented the incendiary influence ex- 
erted from that quarter upon the Ukrainians 
of the eastern empire. In 1912 and 1913 
Francis Joseph and the Czar Nicholas dis- 
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cussed the subject with feeling, and up to 
the very date of the Serajevo tragedy of 
1914 inspired Russian newspapers were 
warning Austria that if she did not take 
drastic steps to curb the Ukrainian propa- 
ganda in Galicia, the Czar’s government 
would be obliged to declare war on her as a 
means of removing the menace. 


THE UKRAINE IN THE GREAT WAR 


‘When war actually came, the fate of the 
Ukraine was instantly involved. One of 
the first major operations in the east was 
the Russian invasion of Galicia, which 
brought the Ruthenian portion of the prov- 
ince into Muscovite hands. The policy of 
the conquerors was neither generous nor 
wise. Their sole object was thoroughgoing 
Russification, with a view to stamping out 
all connection between the Ruthenians and 
the Ukrainians across the border. 

On the theory that the country was 
merely a recovered bit of Russia, the gov- 
ernors in charge during the occupation 
closed every Ruthenian school, prohibited 
the public use of the Ruthenian tongue, 
and enjoined the use of Russian, shut up all 
the Ruthenian bookstores when it became 
known that officers and soldiers were resort- 
ing to them for literature forbidden at 
home, introduced Russian law, replaced 
Uniate by Greek Orthodox priests, and sent 
off the Archbishop of Lemberg to Russia, 
where he remained a prisoner ‘until the 
revolution of 1917. _ Under these circum- 
stances, one can readily credit the report 
that no Austrian regirnents on the eastern 
front have fought with more stubbornness 
or bitterness than those composed of Ru- 
thenians. 

At home, to the last days of the old ré- 
gime, Russia continued to hold the Ukrain- 
ians in merciless subjection. Professor 
Paul Miliukoff and other liberals denounced 
that policy in the Duma, and the Cadet 
party passed resolutions favoring a large 
measure of Ukrainian cultural autonomy; 
but all expressions of the sort were quite 
without effect. 

After two and a half years came the 
collapse of the Czar’s government, and with 
it a wholly new turn in the Ukrainian 
situation. 

The first proclamation of the provisional 
government set up in March, 1917, restored 
the constitutional rights of Finland, con- 
ceded independence to the Poles, and re- 
scinded the civil and religious restrictions 
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that had hitherto been imposed on the 
various non-Russian nationalities. It made 
no mention of the Ukraine; for the new 
authorities, equally with the old, chose to 
regard it and its people as Russian. But 
the Ukrainians were in no mood to be thus 
slighted. Rather, they felt that at last 
their day of liberation had dawned. 

Sending to Petrograd a deputation to 
request a proclamation of autonomy and 
the appointment of a special minister for 
Ukrainian affairs, the leaders brought to- 
gether at Kiev, on April 19, 1917, a 
Ukrainian “national congress” for the 
consideration of future policy. The meeting 
was presided over by Professor Michael 
Hrushevsky, of the University of Lemberg, 
a native of the Russian Ukraine, a historian 
of eminence, and the “ little father ” of the 
Ukrainian movement; and it expressed a 
strong desire for territorial autonomy in a 
Russian federal republic. An army meet- 
ing, held a little later, demanded the for- 
mation of separate Ukrainian military units 
in the rear, and, where possible, at the 
front. 

Neither the demand for political auton- 
omy nor that for military nationalization 
was met. Prince Lvoff declared that the 
political question was one to be decided in 
the name of the whole Russian people when 
the Constituent Assembly should convene. 
Kerensky went to Kiev to explain to the 
Ukrainians that while the problem of re- 
grouping the army might advantageously 
be considered after the war, it could not be 
taken up at the present time. The peti- 
tioners were disappointed and incensed, and 
a radical group declared forthwith for 
complete independence. 


THE UKRAINE ASSERTS INDEPENDENCE 


Hrushevsky and other leaders counseled 
moderation, but the Rada could not be re- 
strained from passing a resolution declaring 
that the provisional government had “ acted 
against the interests of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple.” A few days later it put forth a 
strongly phrased proclamation announcing 
that, without separating from Russia, the 
Ukrainian people proposed to set up a diet, 
or national assembly, on the basis of “ uni- 
versal, equal, direct, and’ secret suffrage,” 
and to endow this body with power to 
“issue laws which are to establish perma- 
nent order in the Ukraine.” The document 
closed with an expression of purpose 
“henceforth to regulate our own life.” 
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If not a declaration of independence, this 
proclamation was at least an indication of 
a very independent attitude. That it was 
not mere empty words was evidenced by the 
immediate organization, by the Rada, of a 
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so far as to recognize the general secretariat 
as the highest administrative organ. On all 
other matters it was still evasive, preferring 
to throw the responsibility of a final decision 


upon the future all-Russian constituent as- 
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UKRAINIAN TYPES-——-AN 


general secretariat, or council of ministers, 
to take charge of finance, agriculture, food- 
supply, and other interests. It was signifi- 
cant that among the ministers was a “ sec- 
retary for international affairs.” 

The Petrograd government now took 
alarm and conceded the Ukrainian position 


OFFICER OF THE LAW ARRESTING A PEASANT 


sembly, in which the Great Russians would 
vastly outnumber the Ukrainians. Through- 
out the remaining days of the provisional 
government the wearisome controversy con- 
tinued. 

In September, a congress of the nationali- 
ties of the Russian Republic brought to- 
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gether at Kiev representatives of not only 
all the leading nationalities, but of such 
less-known peoples as the Kalmucks and 
the Crimean Tatars. 

“The desire for federation,” said Hru- 
shevsky in opening the sessions of this 
body, “has permeated the masses of the 
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parts of Russia, and on superseding nation- 
alism with internationalism. Even the 
Ukrainian Social Democratic party pro- 
nounced the Bolshevik leaders “ entirely 
indifferent to the national, cultural, and 
political needs of our people.” 

On November 20 the Rada attempted 





























A TYPICAL SCENE IN THE UKRAINIAN COUNTRY-—A PICNIC PARTY OF WOMEN AND GIRLS 


Ukrainian people. The idea of federation 
will in Russia play the same part as in the 
United States in saving the country from 
disunion.” 

Then came, in November, the breakdown 
of the provisional government and the rise 
to power of Trotzky, Lenine, and their 
Bolshevik supporters. This rather increased 
than diminished the friction between the 
Ukrainians and the Petrograd authorities. 
Under the provisional government the con- 
troversy was on constitutional questions, 
mainly Ukrainian autonomy. Under the 
Bolshevik régime it was chiefly social. The 
Bolsheviks cared nothing for constitutional 
technicalities, but they were bent on forcing 
a social revolution in the Ukraine and in all 


to cut the ground from under Bolshevik 
feet by issuing a proclamation transferring 
the land to the peasants and establishing 
an eight-hour day and labor control over 
industry — at the same time announcing 
the formation®of a “ Ukrainian national 
republic, in federation with the Russian 
Republic,” and fixing its boundaries. Al- 
ready the Rada had under consideration the 
draft of a future constitution. 


CIVIL WAR AND GERMAN OPPRESSION 


The proclamation further expressed the 
fervent hope that Ukrainia might escape 
“the abyss of civil war, slaughter, and 
destruction ” into which the Russian lands 
of the north and center had fallen. But it 
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was not to be. Bolshevik influences pene- 
trated the country, destroyed the unity of 
the people, sapped the vigor of the “ bour- 
geois ” Rada, and ended by bringing on a 
wretched internecine war which dragged on 
intermittently throughout the winter. 

Meanwhile representatives of the Rada 
presented themselves in the guise of spokes- 
men of an independent state at the Brest- 
Litovsk conference, and on February 9 
signed a treaty of peace with the Central 
Powers. Peace with the Ukraine, Count 
Czernin had frankly declared, was far more 
to be desired than peace with Petrograd. 
The former power, it was believed, could 
be drawn upon for practically limitless sup- 
plies of foodstuffs and metals, while the 
latter had “nothing but revolution and 
anarchy to export.” 

In point of fact, peace with Petrograd 
was signed only one month later, stripping 
from the once proud empire three hun- 
dred thousand square miles of terri- 
tory, thirty-two per cent of its entire 
population, one-third of its railway 
mileage, . three-fourths of its 
iron produc tion, eight- 
ninths of its 












coal produc- # ** 

tion, and’ 3 

other assets, * 

untold. - i 

The treaty | ¥ of peace between 
the Central 4 Vnencoe and the 
Ukrainian People’s Republic, 
as the new | state was styled, 
provided {/— ~* \for’ immediate 
evacuation ; # of occupied ter- 
ritories; | 4 establishment of 
full diplo + matic relations; 

a mutual renunciation of 


ties; Ukrainian 
_ Ties so drawn on 
the west ‘as to include the 
province of Cholm— inhabited: 
mainly by Poles and heretofore a 
part of Russian Poland — without 
taking in any part of the Ru- 
thenian territory of Austria; 
and “a _ reciprocal ex- 
change of the 
surplus of the most im- 
portant agricultural and 
industrial products 
for the purpose of meet- 
ing current requirements.’ 

In view of Germany’s 
éagerness for foodstuffs 


indemni | 4 
bounda \ & 


? 




























A UKRAINIAN TYPE--A VILLAGE ATTORNEY 


and materials of war, this last stipulation 
\vas of sinister import. 

All the world now knows what a German- 
made peace means. The supposed recon- 
ciliation with Russia was but a preliminary 
to war in new guises—fresh invasions, im- 
perious orderings of purely Russian affairs, 
the stirring of new dissensions, captures of 
persons and seizures of property, dismem- 
berments and subjugations without end. 

Ukrainia’s experience was particularly 
bitter. On the pretext of aiding the 
“ friendly Ukrainian people ” in their strug- 
gle against the Bolshevik forces, Austro- 
German troops pushed into the country, 
occupying cities, confiscating food-products, 
seizing war stores, and terrorizing the in- 
habitants. Kiev, Poltava, Kharkov, Odessa, 
and other strategic places easily fell into 
the invaders’ grasp. 

Requests from the Rada that the conquest 
should be halted called out only 2 
demand that the Ukraine should 
turn over to Austria and Ger- 
many eighty-five per cent of its 
grain and all of its sugar except 
that needed for local con- 
sumption.. By early sum- 
mer practically the whole 
of the unhappy country 
was in Teutonic hands, 

and the long arm of 

Germany’s predatory 

activity was reaching 

out beyond it to the 
riches of the Crimea and 
the Caucasus. 

Meanwhile anarchy 
prevailed. A self-con- 
stituted Committee of. 

Ukrainian Safety la- 
bored to organize 
resistance, but with 
little effect; and at 
length the Rada 

was itself broken 
up by German 
action. A 
number of 
landown- 
ers and 
well - to-do 
peasants 
then held 
 —— a conven- 
a tion at 
Kiev, set 
itself up 
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A TYPICAL VILLAGE SCENE IN THE UKRAINE, 


as a permanent body, and proclaimed Sko- 
ropadski, one of the Ukrainian generals, 
hetman, or supreme military chief, of the 
country. 

The new régime was non-socialistic and 
in many respects autocratic, and the Ger- 
mans forthwith gave it their support, the 
more readily since it complacently sanc- 
tioned their seizure of the grain which the 
Rada had promised but had failed to 
deliver. Peace negotiations were entered 
upon at Kiev, in May, between this revo- 
lutionary government and the Bolshevik 
authorities of Russia. In June it was 
announced that a “ truce ” had been signed, 
and that the delegates would proceed to 
consider a permanent agreement. But the 


SHOWING COTTAGES WITH THATCHED ROOFS 


future of the Ukraine, as indeed that of all 
Russia, still lies in the lap of the gods, and 
no mortal can predict the trend of events 
with any sort of certainty. 

The United States, however, stands 
pledged, through the words of President 
Wilson, to contribute to the eventual solu- 
tion of the problem to the extent of pro- 
curing, with the aid of our cobelligerents, 
first, the evacuation of all Russian territory 
by the German forces, and an “ unham- 
pered and unembarrassed ” opportunity for 
the Russians to determine independently 
“ their own political development and na- 
tional policy”; and, second, the “ freest 
opportunity of autonomous development ” 
for the peoples of Austria-Hungary. 


THE UNSEEN SINGER 


Ir I should hear your voice 


Singing alone, 


Only my ears to know you by, 
All else unknown; 


Your face a dream, your har 


A mystery— 


Should I let fall a flower at your door, 
Would you blame me? 


Nothing but that I ask, 
Just that to do— 

To leave that flower 
To be found by you. 


Richard Le Gallienne 














Farms for Our Soldiers 


A SUGGESTION FOR INCREASING THE PRODUCTION OF FOODSTUFFS AND FOR 
AVERTING AN INDUSTRIAL CRISIS AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE WAR 


By Charles Curtis, United States Senator from Kansas 


T the end of this great war a vast in- 

A dustrial crisis may arise. To-day 

there is a shortage of labor; but 

after the war the scales will tip the other 

way to the extreme, and there will probably 

be the greatest scarcity of jobs in our his- 
tory. 

One answer to this problem is to place 
our soldiers—that is, those who desire to 
engage in farming—and their dependents 
on their own farms. I do not expect every 
one of our million and a half, or more, re- 
turned soldiers promptly to settle down on 
farms; but thousands of them will be glad 
to do so, and it is the opportunity of the 
government to have farms in readiness as 
the soldiers return. 

At the end of the French Revolution the 
nation parceled out land in perpetuity to 
.the people, and laid the foundation for 
France’s farm-owning rural population. The 
time to imitate this policy is not at the 
close of the war, but now, by providing 
farms for such dependents of soldiers as 
may desire to go upon them. Soon many 
of our men will be coming back unfit 
for further war service. Many—a great 
many of them—would rejoice at the op- 
portunity to make their homes on attractive 
little farms that they could easily possess 
for their own. 

“Tt isn’t practical—so many of these 
soldiers and their dependents know abso- 
lutely nothing about farms or farming,” is 
a criticism I have heard many times. 

On the face of it, this objection appears 
to be worthy of consideration; but the fact 
is that by means of farm communities, such 
as I am working to have established, the 
city-bred man or woman who never saw a 


farm can become self-supporting from the 
start. 

We, at home, must look ahead and pre- 
pare against the situation at the end of this 
war. Just now we are industrially pros- 
perous. Two million men, the flower of 
the country’s manhood, have been called to 
the colors, and our mammoth war industries 
throughout the country are fast approach- 
ing what is termed in Washington the 
“peak of production.” We are short of 
the labor we need to produce home neces- 
sities and war necessities; but at the end 
of the war an immense share of these in- 
dustries—the war industries—will instant- 
ly cease production. Some of them, it is 
true, will return to their peace-time work, 
but many were created solely for producing 
war supplies, and these will go out of ex- 
istence. Instead of a shortage of labor we 
shall have an army of civilians looking 
about for employment. 

And then our soldiers will return, and 
they will have to go back to bread-winning. 
How will they do it? Where will all the 
returned soldiers and all the discharged war- 
workers find employment? 


MILLIONS WILL NEED EMPLOYMENT 


Millions of men will be without jobs. 
There will be small prospect of creating 
jobs for them until conditions become nor- 
mal, and that will not be for a long time. 

“Oh,” some have said, “ there will be 
plenty of work here supplying devastated 
Europe!” 

Will there? I doubt it. For a while we 
shall supply building-materials, but that is 
about all. At the end of this war great 
armies will be turned back into civil life to 











EDITORIAL NOTE—Senator Curtis has worked for years on behalf of measures to enable 


tenant-farmers to become landowners. 


Of the Senator’s new bill for the establishment of farm 


colonies another prominent member of the United States Senate has said that “it is the most vital 
issue that can possibly be raised, aside from the immediate problem of winning the war.” 
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find jobs and get a living as best they 
may. Thousands upon thousands of Euro- 
peans will flock over here, because they 
will be unable to earn a living in_ their 
own war-devastated country. They will flock 
over here at a time when many of our own 
citizens wi'l be finding it next to impossible 
to get work. 

Whatever we manufacture, after the war, 
to enter into the commerce of the world, 
must be made in competition with the labor 
of Europe released by the war—labor ac- 
customed to far lower wages than our own 
people. 

We are paying top prices these days— 
the highest wages in the history of labor. 
In many callings almost fabulous wages 
are paid. Men and women who, before 
August, 1914, were earning a more or less 
meager living, soon found themselves get- 
ting from five to twenty dollars a day. 
How will they withstand the sudden stop- 
page of this income? How will they over- 
come the shock of going back to normal 
work at normal wages? 

Conditions on every hand indicate, with- 
out question, that for a time after the war 
there will be chaos in labor. After the war, 
when the normal labor market is supplied, 
what of the thousands who can find no em- 
ployment? 

The community farm is a solution to be 
seriously considered. 

In agriculture we lead the world. The 
natural advantages of our country enable us 
to produce more economically than can 
the European countries. Because of our 
broad and fertile lands, our crops may com- 
pete with all comers and take the lead. 
For this reason, if for no other, we should 
lose no time in preparing to meet the 
emergencies of a possible industrial crisis 
by preparing homes in farm communities 
for the dependents of our soldiers, for our 
returned soldiers unfit for further war ser- 
vice, and, at the end of the war, for the 
great army of boys who will come home. 

Not as tenant-farmers do we want our 
citizens to take up farming, but as owners. 

There has been a tendency of late years 
toward the ownership of farm lands in large 
blocks by absent landlords, who lease to 
tenant-farmers. The results, for the most 
part, are disastrous. First of all, in a great 
majority of cases, there is an almost crim- 
inal waste of opportunities for the produc- 
tion of crops on the hired or leased farm. 
The average tenant-farmer will not take the 
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interest in a leased farm that he would in 
a farm of his own. He will not put the 
labor into it, nor make the least effort 
toward intensive farming. 

Last year I advocated providing for the 
creation of a board of administration to de- 
velop a practical standard for farm colonies, 
and to establish such colonies for the de- 
pendent families of soldiers. I also sought 
to have a national colonization survey made, 
and asked that such a board, abiding by 
such rules and regulations as might be 
authorized by the President, should be per- 
mitted to use money from the unexpended 
balance of the Immigration Fund in the 
United States Treasury as might be neces- 
sary. I am not alone in this endeavor. 
Other members of Congress are working 
along the same lines. 

“In this time of crisis,” Senator Smoot 
said to me not long ago, “ there is much 
of value that might be learned from the 
farm colonization of the Mormons.” 

However one may view Mormonism, the 
fact is that the Mormon colonization was 
the most successful venture of the sort in 
the United States, if not in the world. What 
they did under decidedly adverse conditions 
should be sufficient proof that farm colo- 
nization to-day, as planned and worked out 
by technically trained instructors in farm- 
ing, could not fail. 

Just as a traveling salesman must go 


over his territory and learn its possibilities © 


before he gets the most out of it, so must 
there be a national colonization survey in 
order that we may know exactly our na- 
tional possibilities for establishing farm col- 
onies in which to provide homes for soldiers 
and their dependents—to make them not 
only self-supporting, but contented and 
prosperous, and greatly to mitigate, if not 
entirely to avert, the coming industrial 
crisis. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE MODERN FARMER 


? 


To-day the word “farmer” does not 
mean what it did a generation ago. To be 
a farmer is not to be isolated, to live “ away 
back” in the country, in the backwoods. 

Under the old conditions it is little won- 
der that few people accustomed to city liv- 
ing could bear the thought of spending their 
days on a farm. Even for the experienced 
farmer the old-time isolation would work 
a hardship to-day, and the old-time hit-or- 
miss, take-a-chance marketing would prove 
too great a burden. 
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None of this is necessary. Cooperative 
farms have been tried time and again, long 
before the famous Brook Farm experiment 
of two generations ago, which proved a 
failure. The model farm colony of to-day 
has all their advantages and nene of their 
disadvantages. 

It is time that our government should 
work this modern plan out in fullest detail, 
and thereby win back to productiveness 
many thousands of now utterly wasted farm 
acres. The plan is not a dream, is not 
merely pretty-sound:ng phrases and pretty 
drawings and pictures on paper. Farm col- 
onies have succeeded wonderfully well. In 
Florida and elsewhere they have been tried 
according to the most modern methods and 
proved a great success.. City people have 
gone to these colonized farms and have 
actually grown better crops than did the 
natives of the locality, who had been farm- 
ing there all their lives. 

There is nothing intricate about the plan. 
It is based upon simple and common-sense 
methods. We will say that the govern- 
ment purchases a tract of one thousand 
acres, twenty or thirty miles from a city. 
The tract is cut up into fifty twenty-acre 
farms; the land is cleared, and a crop of 
soy-beans is grown and plowed under to 
rejuvenate the soil. Each farm is properly 
fenced in, a small but good dwelling-house 
is built upon it, the houses varying in style 
and architecture, and the “back to the 
soil ” candidates are brought on. 

One good cow, a team of horses or mules, 
two pigs, and a flock of chickens are allot- 
ted to each new farmer. If he has no fur- 
niture, his house is furnished for him. 
Necessary farm tools are provided, and 
with reasonable luck and industry he will 
get not only a living, but a comfortable in- 
come, from his twenty acres. 

Most people who go back to the farm 
have a little money, but even this is not 
necessary. The plan is that the purchaser 
of the farm should pay cost price and ten 
per cent additional; and on this basis, as the 
result of expert wholesale buying, these 
homes are surprisingly cheap. 

If you cannot pay a cent down, all very 
well; if you can pay ten dollars, or a hun- 
dred dollars, so much the better. The ven- 
ture is always-profitable to the government. 

After the first payment there need be no 
other payment for three years, for the farm 
cannot afford it during that period. After 
that, payments are made every. year, until 
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the farms are paid for at the end of twenty 
years. By means of this liberal plan no 
man, no matter how poor he is, need be 
without a farm. 


HELP FOR THE INEXPERIENCED 


“ But what do these people know about 
farming?” is a question that is frequently 
put to me. 

The answer is that each tract has a com- 
munity manager—an experienced farmer, 
scientifically educated, whose sole duty it is 
to teach the new farmers just what to do. 
Such a community manager starts them 
right at the very beginning. He knows 
all about the growing of crops, their rota- 
tion, and the profits that should be made. 
He knows especially just what can be done 
in that locality.» He knows, for instance, 
what the United States Department of Agri- 
culture did to a thoroughly worn-out tract 
of land in Virginia to make it grow eighty 
bushels of corn to the acre. Before these 
methods were applied, the best that this 
land ever did was twelve bushels. 

The colonists agree to farm according to 
the instructions laid down by the manager. 
Generally he is one of the community, and 
has his own twenty-acre tract, as well as 
being a special agent of the government. 

The community club gets together and 
buys an automobile-truck. When the let- 
tuce, or asparagus, or berries, or potatoes, 
are ready, each community farmer gathers 
his portion and brings it down to the com- 
munity center. Instead of fifty farmers 
wasting a day driving into the city in a 
haphazard manner, one truck takes their 
produce each morning, gets it into the mar- 
ket by daylight, and it is practically certain 
to be promptly sold. 

The modern community manager seem- 
ingly knows everything, and whatever he 
knows he explains carefully, so that his 
people may take advantage of his knowl- 
edge. He builds up a good line of cus- 
tomers, and gets far better prices than the 
individual farmer could command. 

Supplies for fifty families can be bought 
at wholesale, at prices far below those that 
have to be paid by the individual farmer. 
Coal for the winter is purchased in car-load 
lots, flour by the barrel, sugar, coffee, and 
other necessities in correspondingly large 
quantities; and all these are dealt out in 
quantities the farmers desire at actual cost 
prices. They get more money for their 
crops, buy necessities at less cost, and save 
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much more time than can be done by the 
old methods. The same truck that took 
the community produce into the market 
in the morning comes speedily back from 
the city with their supplies. 

In the community we have an area of one 
thousand acres with well-kept roads running 
through it, a church, a schoolhouse, a store, 
a motion-picture theater, and the big hall 
where all the farmers and their families may 
assemble for business meetings and for the 
wholesome gaieties of social life. 

There is no worrying about the rent— 
and nothing kills a man like worry—there 
is no worrying about the job, no worrying 
about the children on the crowded city 
streets. Here we see a neat private home, 
the healthful open air, the best of environ- 
ment for the children, and nothing to make 
the farmer anxious, because there is plenty 
of time to make payments, and generous 
mother earth is certain to produce a super- 
abundance season after season. 


PLENTY OF AVAILABLE LAND 


Few of us realize how many fine tracts of 
land are lying unproductive which might 
become a source of food-supply. Even the 
great cities in the East are surrounded with 
such tracts of land; around Boston, New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, and 
practically all of the great centers there 
are hundreds of thousands of acres of such 
Jand. 
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Why go far away from these market cen- 
ters to operate farm colonies when these 
opportunities are offered? If one cares to 
do so he can reclaim endless swamp-lands 
or cut-over tracts in the South, and in al- 
most any of the middle States, anywhere 
from the Jersey meadows to the Mississippi 
delta; but even in these reclamation proj- 
ects the community settlements should al- 
ways be the rule. 

It will not be very long now before the 
wounded and the maimed will be coming 
home. There may be work for them for 
a while; but I am sure that all of them, with 
their dependents, who care to go on farms 
might be led to self-sustaining independence 
by setting them in farm colonies. 

Then there are the millions who will 
be mustered out of the army. They will 
come back home at a time when industry 
is ata slump. They will have been weaned 
away from their old ties, and will be look- 
ing for new opportunities. Our govern- 
ment should be ready to say to each and 
every one of these men: 

“ Here are homes in the country ready 
for your occupancy, that you may own. 
Move in and go to work for yourself, if 
you desire.” 

This would not appeal to all young men 
—probably not to half of them; but it 
might put half a million men on farms of 
their own, and that would be an accom- 
plishment of vast national importance. 





The Altar of Fear 


BY EMMET F. HARTE 
Author of “ The Appearance of Evil,” “ Dead Sea Apples,” etc. 


HERE the rocky, yellow-lipped 
gash of the road curved like the 
scar of a saber-cut around the 
jutting cheek-bone of the hill, there stood 
a house of gray, weathered boards and 
hewn logs, chinked with plaster. Rear- 


ward of the house, decrepit outbuildings of 
slabs, with straw-thatched roofs, leaned at 
drunken angles among the jumbled clutter 
of broken and rust-eaten plows and the 
remains of an ancient top-buggy, half dis- 
integrated and prone, in a tall thicket of 
stark, dead weeds. 


It was the month of May, but the day 
was hot with the close, stifling, oppressive 
sultriness of midsummer. A _black-and- 
white hen, with her brood of chicks, 
clucked and dusted in the dry earth of the 
dooryard; and a liver-colored hound, su- 
pine, relaxed, slept in the sunshine on the 
flat rock which served as a kitchen door- 
step. 

Beyond a fence, whose straggling course 
was marked by a chevaux-de-frise of weed 
and wild brier, lay the yellow slope of a 
plowed field—perhaps ten acres of arid, 


























THE ALTAR OF FEAR 


rock-strewn, barren hillside, long despoiled 
of its original soil by the erosions of many 
seasons. 

In the field a woman was working—a 
woman in a faded blue-print dress, her face 
shadowed by a man’s wide-brimmed straw 
hat. She was engaged in planting corn by 
the primitive method of dropping the 
grains in a crooked furrow and covering 
them with the thin soil raked over with a 
hoe. She was barefoot, and her lean figure 
was bent to the burden of the sack of seed- 
grain which swung at her hip from a cord 
over her shoulder. 

She worked slowly, her eyes upon the 
furrow. There was something of stubborn 
resolve and defiance in the set of her lips; 
something of grim purpose, and a little of 
disdainful contempt. But there’ was also 
self-pity, an air of conscious martyrdom, in 
the depths of her somber eyes. 

In her girlhood Sudy McCoy had been 
called wilful and imperious. Some folks 
said she was headstrong, a “ spoiled child.” 
As Susan Heath, a widow nearing three- 
score, eking a meager livelihood from the 
forty acres on Hogback Mountain, she was 
dour, acrimonious, petulant, and short of 
patience. Her neighbors on the mountain 
were easy-going folk, and passed over her 
foibles. Casual acquaintances were apt to 
call Susan Heath ill-natured and unreason- 
able. 

To one person in all the world the widow 
was gentle and forbearing. That one was 
her son, the lone child of her marital ven- 
ture. John Wesley Heath, now a tall, tow- 
headed young’man of twenty-two, was slow 
of speech and plodding of gait, as his father 
had been before him. Something of an 
idler and a follower of the line of least 
resistance, men of the hills called him “ no 
account,” and spoke of him as a man 
marred in the making by being tied to his 
mammy’s apron-strings. 

The sun was sinking low in the west when 
the woman, pausing at her task, the mo- 
notonous scraping of her hoe in the stony 
clay stilled, lifted her gaze to stare at the 
winding, yellow road a little lower down on 
the hillside. A gray nag, shambling slowly 
along the trail, came into view. Perched 
on the horse’s back, in the listless posture 
of one bowed by the weight of an uncon- 
scionable inertia, sat a bent figure. 

Horse and rider turned in at the short 
open lane leading past the house. Having 
reached the cross-poles that served for a 
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gate, the animal stopped, and the man, dis- 
mounting unhurriedly, proceeded to lift a 
heavy bag from his saddle-pommel to the 
ground. 

The woman limped with a semblance of 
alacrity across the plowed earth toward the 
house. The other had removed saddle and 
bridle and loosed his steed in the small 
stable-yard, by the time she drew nigh. 

“You stayed quite a while, Wesley,” she 
said in a querulous tone. “ What kep’ you 
so long?” 

“Why, I had t’ wait my turn fo’ grind- 
in’, mammy,” the young man replied with- 
out inflection. ‘“ They was sever’l a waitin’ 
afo’ me at the mill.” 

“ Well, all right, Wesley. I warn’t com- 
plainin’ at you. I was jest wonderin’.” 

“They was quite a consid’able talk 
amongst the men meanwhiles,” he observed, 
stooping to lift the bag of meal. “ Mebby 
I stayed longer’n I ought to, a listenin’.” 

“ Talk o’ what?” 

“ Why, the war, mammy.” 

“The war? Them furriners? We-all 
ain’t got nothin’ to do with sich barbarous- 
ness, Wesley. You sho’ly kin find some- 
thin’ mo’ wuth while to do than listenin’ 
to a lot o’ fools gab about war!” 

The other said nothing. Having deposit- 
ed his burden in the kitchen, he took up a 
pail and plodded along a well-worn path 
to the spring, whence he returned presently 
to place the filled pail on its bench beside 
the door. 

A little later, as the two sat at their eve- 
ning meal of bacon, potatoes, and corn- 
cakes, the young man spoke abruptly. 

“ You knowed that we-all was in the war, 
didn’t you, mammy?” 

“ We-all—who?” 

“ America—the United States—us.” 

“ Well, 0’ co’se I’ve been hearin’ talk, an’ 
all that; but hit don’t int’rest me. If the 
United States wants to make a fool o’ hit- 
self, we-all cain’t stop hit. The main thing 
is, Wesley, fo’ us to keep out, an’ tend to 
our own business.” 

“ But, mammy, we-all cain’t keep out. 
They say they’s goin’ to be a army raised 
—mo’n a million o’ fightin’ men. They’re 
goin’ to be drafted—so many from each 
State an’ county. It’s us young men that’s 


got to fight fo’ our country.” 

The woman stared, the blood suddenly 
leaving her face. 

“'Who’s to be drafted?” she said dully. 
“ What men?” 
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“ Everybody that’s between twenty-one 
an’ thirty. It’s all settled. Every man 0’ 
draft age has to go an’ give in his name 
an’ be ready to go when they call fo’ him— 
every one in the whole United States.” 

“You?” The question was in the nature 
of an abject appeal. “ You, Wesley? Have 
you got to go an’ be drafted?” 

“ Why, o’ co’se—on the fifth day o’ June. 
The President has set the day.” 

Susan Heath’s color returned with a sud- 
den wave of unreasoning anger. 

“Who told you that?” she demanded. 
“Who said you’d have to go?” 

“ All of ’em said so—Geo’ge Willsey, an’ 
ol’ man Merrill, an’ Squire Greenlee—” 


“ Geo’ge Willsey was yo’ pappy’s worst . 


enemy; they never got along. An’ ol’ man 
Merrill is noted fo’ bein’ a bo’n liar. As 
fo’ Squire Greenlee, he’s a dodderin’ ol’ 
busybody that’s always ’tendin’ to every- 
body’s business but his own. They’s no 
dependence to be put in nothin’ them three 
tells you, Wesley—none whatever!” 

“ I—I happened to see Junie Aldrich as 
I come along,” the young man said with 
an air of sheepishness. “ Her folks read 
the papers reg’lar an’ al!, an’ she says 
they’s no question about this here draft. 
Her brothers ain’t goin’ to wait fo’ it. 
Jim’s already ‘listed, an’ Allen—next older 
’n June—he’s made up his mind to jine 
the navy in a day or two. June was wish- 
in’ she wasn’t a gal, so’s she could ’list, too. 
She sho’ does git excited about it!” 

His mother sniffed. 

“Silly young fool!” she said. “I'd 
ruther you wouldn’t be a talkin’ to her, 
Wesley. You're eternally a quotin’ some- 
thin’ June Aldrich said. Hit’s time you 
learned some better sense, seems to me.” 

The other bent lower over his plate with- 
out replying. He finished his corn-cake in 
silence, and went outside. 


II 


IMMEDIATELY after the two had eaten 
their simple breakfast the following morn- 
ing, Susan Heath retired to the seclusion 
of her bedroom. She presently came forth 
arrayed in her black alpaca dress and black 
straw bonnet—apparel worn for meeting 
and formal occasions. She likewise had put 
on her only pair of shoes and stockings. 

At the young man’s look of inquiry, she 
briefly announced her intention of walking 
to the village, five miles distant. He of- 
fered no comment one way or the other. 
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His mother was not one to seek indorse- 
ment of her moves, far less one to listen 
to the voice of dissent. 

“ You might as well go on with the co’n- 
plantin’,” she said tersely. “ If I don’t git 
back afo’ noontime, you kin fry you an egg 
fo’ yo’ dinner.” 

At the corner of the log ell he stood, the 
red rays of the sun bathing his drab figure, 
silently watching the austere black dress 
and bonnet pass from view beyond a turn 
in the road. Then, with the listless mien of 
a man plunged in leaden apathy, he plod- 
ded toward the barren field. 

It was mid-afternoon when Susan Heath 
returned again to Hogback Mountain. 
From his vantage-ground above, the toiler 
saw her signal to him to come to the house. 
Obedient from long habit, he left his hoe 
in the furrow and went. His mother spoke 
to him in hurried accents, breathlessly, as 
if moved by strong emotion. 

“ Hit’s true, Wesley!” she said. “ Hit’s 
just like you said! I went an’ talked to 
Colonel Weatherby—he was always our 
friend, an’ he tol’ me the truth. They’re 
aimin’ to draft you, my pore boy, an’ take 
you away from me, yo’ mammy! To take 
you away over yander acrost the sea, to be 
butchered like all the rest!” Her voice 
became more high-pitched and shrill, rising 
and falling in a kind of crooning singsong. 
“ Yes, they want to take my only boy, his 
mammy’s standby in her ol’ age, away 
where she’ll never see him ag’in—where 
she won’t never know how he was killed, 
or where he lays buried, or nothin’ at all. 
Oh, I cain’t bear to think of hit, Wesley, 
I jes’ cain’t bear hit!” 

Tears coursed down her cheeks, and she 
began a wailing lamentation. The other, 
affected by her distress, sought in an awk- 
ward fashion to comfort and reassure her. 

“ Now, now, mammy, don’t take on that- 
away. Soldiers don’t never all git killed 
in the war. Look at the ol’ soldiers still a 
livin’ ’round here that fit the Yanks back 
in the Civil War, an’ lived to tell about it! 
An’ they say they’s a passel o’ Yanks, too, 
that got away an’ went back up No’th to 
brag how they licked we-all. Soldierin’ 
cain’t be so terrible dangerous—”’ 

But she who wept and mourned was not 
to be heartened by such flimsy pretend- 
ings as these. 

“My only child!” she wailed. “ Him 
that jes’ a little time ag», seems like, I 
rocked to sleep on my lap, an’ doctored 
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his little feet that was all stone-bruised! 
Him that always run to his mammy first 
when anything went wrong! An’ now they 
want to take him away to be shot an’ killed 
because o’ somebody else’s quarrel. I cain’t 
stand hit, an’ I won’t stand hit!” 

Her quivering lips tightened with a new- 
born determination. 

“ They’s plenty o’ others to go besides 
you, Wesley—plenty o’ fools ready an’ will- 
in’ to go marchin’ off without thought, like 
them Aldrich boys. An’ I say let ’em if 
they want to; but you ain’t that kind, an’ 
you shai’n’t go. I don’t keer if they send 
a thousand soldiers to take you, you shai’n’t 
go! I'll hide you where none o’ ’em kin 
find you.” 

“ But, mammy—” 

“ Don’t you be scared, Wesley. I'll ’tend 
to everything, an’ keep you safe. The Lord 
will give me strength in this day o’ trial an’ 
tribulation. The Lord is my shepherd, an’ 
I shall not want-—” 

Once again her voice rose and swung into 
that rhythmic singsong. 

The young man knew from previous 
experience what these things portended. 
Susan Heath, when moved by unusual ex- 
citement or emotional feeling, was given 
to periods of semihysterical and often in- 
coherent babblings. A kind of religious 
ecstasy took possession of her at such 
times. She sang hymns, or chanted aloud 
certain words and phrases in a wavering 
threnody which, to the listener, seemed 
meaningless and absurd. 

To her son, these seizures—his mother’s 
“ happy spells,” he called them—were but 
natural. Apparently they did not harm 
her; certainly they worked no ill to any 
one else.“ His mother was different from 
other people. Her happy spells were one 
of many things that proved this. If he did 
not comprehend, he was unworried and free 
from any desire to meddle with the whims 
of a woman. 

Thus matter-of-fact, he at cnce betook 
himself to the field to resume his planting. 
From time to time, as he worked, the wind 
brought to his ears fragments of Gospel 
hymn or a quavering croon, rising and fall- 
ing in a monotonous cadence that was 
neither song nor litany. 


Ill 


As the evening shadows deepened, he 
made his way to the house, to find his 
mother—clad again in her faded, every-day 








dress, and barefoot—busy with the prepa- 
ration of their evening meal. 

“You fetch a fresh pail o’ water from 
the spring, Wesley,” she said; “ an’ then 
supper ‘ll be ready. I want to tell you what 
I’ve concluded fo’ you to do.” 

When he had done what she asked, and 
they had taken their places at the table, she 
continued: 

“ T’ve planned everything out. All you’ve 
got to do is hide yo’se’f till this here draft 
is done with, an’ you'll be all right. An’ I 
know the very place fo’ you to hide in.” 

“ Hide?” he repeated dully. “ Where 
could I hide ’round here?” 

“In the big sink-hole, Wesley.” 

“The big sink-hole—you ain’t funnin’, 
mammy?” 

“No, I hain’t funnin’. Nobody won’t 
never think o’ lookin’ fo’ you there, an’ I’ll 
fetch you yo’ vittles reg’lar each night. I’m 
yo’ mother, Wesley, the one what loves you 
best o’ all in the world, an’ I’ll save you in 
spite o’ them that would drag you away 
from me!” 

“ But, mammy, I ain’t afeard to go, if 
they need me. I ain’t a coward—” 

“Hush! ’Tain’t fo’ you to say what to 
do. You've got to think about me an’ my 
feelin’s. I need you mo’ than they do, 
Wesley. You're all I’ve got in the world.” 

“Q’ co’se, mammy,” he said quickly. “I 
do aim to think o’ you first, always.” 

“ Hit ‘Il be best fo’ you to hide yo’se’f 
in the cave to-night,” she resumed, “ jes’ 
as soon as hit’s good an’ dark. If anybody 
asts after you, I'll tell em you’ve gone West 
fo’ a spell, which ’ll be the truth. The cave 
is west o’ this house. We better fix up a 
bundle o’ yo’ things, an’ what quilts you’ll 
want to sleep on. I'll fix ’em now.” 

He followed her into the low-ceilinged 
sitting-room. 

“ Do you aim fo’ me—do you reckon Ill 
have to stay hid long, mammy?” 

“No, I "low not, my child. Jes’ as soon 
as they git this draftin’ settled you kin 
come right back in yo’ home agin.” 


IV 


And they came to the place .. . and 
Abraham built an altar there and bound 
Isaac, his son, and laid him on the altar. 


Wuat Susan Heath had called the big 
sink-hole was in a secluded and almost 
inaccessible spot at a remote corner of her 
rough and barren forty-acre domain. It 
was a conelike basin or depression well up 
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on the mountainside, lying at the foot of a 
sheer ledge of rock, where water dripped 
unceasingly, and moss and tall ferns grew 
in the black ooze. Great trees, whose thick 
foliage formed an impenetrable screen 
against the noonday sun, towered above the 
glen. It was a lonely, goblin’s nook, where 
perpetual twilight reigned, wild, rugged, 
isolated from the eyes of men. 

To this dank and dripping fastness, after 
nightfall, came the mother and son, each 
carrying certain dim, bulky bundles which 
made their progress through the dense 
undergrowth slow and irksome. Silently 
the two groped and scrambled down the 
steep side of the sink-hole, clinging to 
bushes and finding precarious footholds 
among the jutting stones. 

At the bottom, in the concealment of a 
sort of pit, the woman put down the bulkier 
of her bundles, so that she might light the 
lantern she carried. Thence she led the 
way through a narrow cleft and a kind of 
tunnel into the cave proper. The sink-hole 
—which doubtless had resulted from the 
falling in of a part of the cavern roof— 
was the only means of entrance to a spa- 
cious chamber hollowed out of the rock- 
ribbed heart of the mountain. 

Although the cave consisted of but a 
single room, it was of considerable size when 
finally penetrated. In the faint illumina- 
tion from the lantern, the vaulted arch of 
its roof seemed to rise far above them, and 
the black, shelving angles of the side walls 
receded into shadowy niches and crannies 
which gave an illusion of distance. 

There were evidences of former human 
occupancy. Rusted metal casks and a 
twisted coil of corroded pipe lay among the 
blackened stones of what had once been 
a small furnace or fire-box. Susan Heath 
gave the pile of rubbish but a single glance. 

“ Yo’ Gran’pap Heath, that died afo’ you 
was bo’n, made moonshine in here,” she 
vouchsafed briefly. “ This was his still- 
house, an’ nobody never found out where 
hit was. Yo’ pappy an’ me was in here 
once befo’, a long time ago, when you was 
a baby. We was the last ones here till 
right now, I reckon.” 

She fell silent, seemingly occupied with 
ancient memories. The young man gazed 
about him awesomely. He licked his lips 
in a nervous way. 

“ It—it’s a creepy place,” he said husk- 
ily. “ You reckon they ain’t any snakes, 
maybe? They’s li’ble to be—” 
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“No, 0’ co’se not!” she scoffed. “ You 
jes’ lay down on yo’ pallet soon’s I git hit 
made, an’ sleep sound an’ safe. They’s 
nothin’ kin hurt or bother you here. I'll 
leave you some candles, an’ you kin project 
aroun’ as happy as a groun’-hog in his hole 
till I come with yo’ vittles agin to-morrer 
night.” 

“* Mo’ like a polecat than a groun’-hog!”’ 
He shook his head with a half-shudder. “I 
kind o’ wisht—” he added, but stopped, 
and did not complete the sentence. 

“What?” she asked. “ What is it you 
wisht, Wesley?” 

“ Nothin’.” 

“ Wesley, I want to know what you start- 
ed to say!” 

“I was just thinkin’. I wisht yot an’ 
Junie could be better frien’s.” 

Susan Heath sniffed contemptuously. 

“T reckon I better be goin’ now,” she 
said. “I'll come early to-morrer night. 
Mebby I'll fetch you a gooseberry pie,” 
she added with more gentleness as she 
stooped to kiss his forehead. “ That is, if 
I kin scrape up some shortenin’ someways.” 

At the tunnel entrance she looked back. 

“ Good night, Wesley.” 

“ Good night, mammy,” he replied a lit- 
tle wistfully. 

On the following evening she came 
punctually at the time appointed. She put 
down the basket of food, noting at the same 
time that most of what he already had was 
untouched. 

“T ain’t been to say hungry,” he told 
her. “ Just kind o’ lonesome like. Do you 
reckon I'll git out o’ here in a week mo’? 
This ain’t much better ’n bein’ locked up 
in a dungeon, mammy.” 

“Yes, but hit’s somethin’ to know you’re 
safe, Wesley. I kin lay down an’ sleep 
nights, knowin’ you hain’t layin’ a bleedin’ 
on some furrin battle-ground.” 

He was silent after that, and she did not 
remain long. 

The second night, in addition to the 
usual food and water-jug, she brought a 
newspaper. 

“That Aldrich girl happened by our 
house this mo’nin’. She fetched hit—” 

“‘ Junie?” he broke in eagerly. “ Did 
she stop to visit? What did she say?” 

“Lawsy, you’re right cur’ous, Wesley! 
Yes, she stopped a spell. She was as frien’- 
ly as a body’d ask. ‘ Where’s Wesley?’ 
she says. ‘ Wesley’s went West,’ says I. 
‘Is he goin’ to be gone long?’ says she. ‘I 
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cain’t say as to that,’ says I. ‘ Well,’ says 
she, ‘ looks like he might ’a’ tol’ me good- 
by, at least, ’fo’ he went.’ ‘ Yes, hit looks 
like he might,’ says I, ‘unless he didn’t 
think nothin’ about hit,’ says I; an’ then 
she went on her way.” 

“ That last wa’n’t so,” he said frowning- 
ly. “I don’t like fo’ you to tell June what 
ain’t so. I don’t keer what you tell other 
folks, but Junie is diff’rent.” 

“T never told her what wasn’t so, Wes- 
ley—not a word. If she went an’ under- 
stood hit wrong, that was her fault, not 
mine.” 

“When you tell anybody somethin’ a 
purpose so they'll understand it wrong, 
that’s the same as a lie,” he declared with 
some heat. 

“ Only hit don’t matter in p’tic’lar, so’s 
the pusson hain’t June Aldrich,” she sup- 
plemented angrily. 

“ Look at it that way, if you’d ruther,” 
he retorted. Then he turned away de- 
jectedly and cast himself down on his pallet 
of quilts. ‘“ Sometimes I kind o’ wisht I 
was dead an’ done with everything,” he said 
bitterly. 

“ That’s sinful talk, Wesley. Hain’t you 
safe here from bullets an’ bay’nets? Is hit 
nothin’ to you to know yo’ mammy hain’t 
a walkin’ the flo’ a wringin’ her han’s an’ 
wonderin’ where you air to-night? Hit 
means mo’ to yo’ ol’ mammy than you 
know about, to think she’s been the means 
0’ savin’ you.” 

“ They’s mo’ to think about than jus’ 
layin’ here hid,” he said. ‘“ Down at the 
mill the other day they said them that tried 
to git out o’ bein’ drafted is li’ble to go to 
the pen. Anybody that even talks ag’in’ it 
is li’ble. You might be took to jail.” 

“T hain’t afeard o’ that. All I’m scairt 
of, Wesley, is you bein’ took to war. I 
could see you took to the pen with a good 
heart if you had to be, fo’ you’d be safe 
there; but to think o’ you over yander a 
fightin’ makes me turn cold. I cain’t stand 
even to think o’ hit. I reckon I best be 
goin’ home now. The clouds was rollin’ 
up over the mount’in kind o’ black as I 
come. Hit looks like a sto’m was a 
brewin’.” 

Vv 


In the woods the night was inky-black, 
except when fitful lightning-flashes blazed 
with blinding vividness against the velvet 
darkness between earth and sky. The air, 





now hushed with a boding stillness, now 
coming in little panicky gusts, seemed 
heavy, stifling, pertentous. From afar off 
came the low, mumbling growl of thunder, 
with its muttering menace as of lions hunt- 
ing in the jungle. 

Susan Heath groped her way through the 
Stygian thickets, guided by a sort of 
homing instinct—the subtle sense of direc- 
tion which is inborn in those who are 
mountain-bred. She reached the shelter of 
the house some little time before the first 
rain-drops began to patter among the 
leaves. It was longer before the full force 
of the storm burst over the mountain. 

She had gone to bed by that time, but 
the raging of the wind and the beating rain, 
together with the blazing electrical flashes 
and their crashing accompaniment of roll- 
ing thunder, caused her to get up. Through 
her window she could see the tall trees 
bending before the gale, their tops almost 
touching the ground. The house rocked 
and trembled before the force of it. 

Being one who always stood appalled at 
the unleashed fury of ‘natural forces, Susan 
Heath breathed a prayer to Him who rules 
the tempests. She thought of Wesley. At 
least he was safe from flood, or hurricane, 
or thunderbolt—safely hidden from the 
fury of nature and the cruel passions of 
men, there in the quiet breast of the moun- 
tain; and in the midst of her own terror 
and apprehension she was thankful for that 
blessing. 

And the storm beat, its raging tumult un- 
abated, outside. 

When his mother left him in the cave, 
Wesley Heath had been a prey to morbid 
and bitter reflections. He had thrown him- 
self down on his sodden pallet in gloomy 
depression. He lay there for a time, beset 
by black misgivings that were something 
akin to actual fear. 

Then, as he lay there, he sat up sudden- 
ly, as if stung by an invisible goad. He 
sprang to his feet, quivering with a fever- 
ish energy that quickened him into action. 
He was conscious of but one thought. He 
must get out of the cave, now, at-once! 
Something within him seemed to urge him 
to go, with an insistence that would not be 
denied. 

The guttering candle burned low, flick- 
ered and danced, casting wavering ghost-. 
shadows in the dark corners. A fear of he 
knew not what possessed him. Whatever 
it was, it was there in the cave, biding its 
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time in the darkness and the silence. But 
as the pricklings of unreasoning terror tin- 
gled along his spine, there rose, full- 
panoplied in the eye of his mind, the 
answer to all the questions he had asked, 
the solution of every problem. 

As a man, with a man’s part to play in 
the scheme of things, he must go forth and 
stand with men! No longer could he slink 
here in the darkness like a craven, timorous 
and cowering—he must go, and quickly! 

There came then the thought of his 
mother. What of her? 

Of a sudden he saw her view-point. She 
was the slave of fear—of that fear which 
demands everything of its vassals—truth, 
honor, brotherly love, justice; which de- 
mands everything, and gives nothing in re- 
turn. Yet though she was in error, she 
was still his mother. He felt that he ought 
to leave her a message—some word to tell 
her of his resolve. 

He had no writing-materials, but his eyes 
fell on the newspaper—Junie’s newspaper. 
With trembling fingers he held a match over 
the flickering candle’s flame, and with its 
charred end scrawled his message on the 
blank margin of the paper: 


Good-by. Don't 


I am gone to jine the army. 
worry.—W. H. 


He set the water-jug on the torn scrap of 
paper, and, spurred by a feeling of haste 
that was new and strange to him, but which 
he did not pause to analyze, scrambled 
through the tunnel and on out into the first 
onset of the gathering storm. 

VI 

In the little French village where, when 
the wind blew from the right direction, one 
could distinguish the faint, muttered thun- 
der of the big guns before Verdun, a hun- 
dred men were billeted. They were tall men, 
the hundred—tall and straight and strong 
and clear-eyed; and they wore the olive- 
drab uniforms which proclaimed them a 
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part of the American Expeditionary Force 
on the Western Front. 

They had seen service already, in the 
front-line trenches, these men, and at least 
once had gone over to harry the Hun in 
his own mud ditch. Stalwart and bronzed 
and unafraid, they worked or played with 
one end in view. They looked forward to 
the time when they would go over, and on, 
and would keep going until— but mean- 
while there were the days when the over- 
seas mail arrived. 

To one of the company the mail’s ar- 
rival was never anything but an unvarying 
disappointment. He wrote letters from time 
to time, but hitherto none had come for 
him. 

At length there came a day which was 
different—a day to be marked with a crim- 
son cross, for on that day the tall soldier 
with hair the color of wheat-straw, who 
spoke with a soft drawl, and was never 
angry or impatient at anything, received 
two letters from home. One was a square 
letter on which the superscription was writ- 
ten in a round, girlish hand. The other was 
in a smaljer envelope, and the writing was 
crabbed and erratic, as if laboriously 
traced with a trembling hand. 

He read the smaller letter first. It was 
written with pencil on the cheapest of 
paper, but he pressed his lips to it and 
read it yet again and again. It ran, in 
part: 


My pear Son: 

I have been awfle sick for two months, but I 
am lots better now. Junie is here with me. She 
has took care of me all through my sick spell. 
She is writing to you, too. She is a sweet, good 
girl and a comfort to me. 

I hope you are well and happy aad will always 
be my brave boy, always. We did not open any 
of yore letters for a long time—not till I got over 
my fever. That is all for this time. 

Your loving 

Mammy. 

P. S—The big cave fell in that night of the 


terrible storm—rocks and trees and everything, 
That was partly what I laid my sickness to. 





ENTRAINING 


Tuey die too many times who say good-by; 
For never under earth-encircled sky, 

Beyond the bleakest, most forsaken zone, 
Is there a place where either you or I 

Could once more truly feel in self alone, 

Lost to the understahding we have known, 
If we should say good-by. 


E. E. Perry 
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MAJOR-GENERAL HUNTER LIGGETT 
Commanding the First Corps, United States Army 
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MAJOR-GENERAL OMAR BUNDY MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM M. WRIGHT 
Commanding the Fifth Corps, United States Army Commanding the Third Corps, United States Army 


From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington From a photograph by the Press Illustrating Service 





OUR GENERALS AT THE FRONT 


MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE W. READ 
Commanding the Fourth Corps, United States Army 
From.a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 
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MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM P. BURNHAM MAJOR-GENERAL JOSEPH T. DICKMAN 
Commanding Eighty-Second Division, Second Corps Commanding the Third Division, Third Corps 


From a photograph by the Press Illustrating Service, From a copyrighted photograph by Clinedinst. 
New York Washington 


MAJOR-GENERAL EDWIN F. GLENN MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM R. SMITH 
Commanding the Eighty-Third Division, Fourth Corps Commanding the Thirty-Sixth Division, Fifth Corps 


From a photograph by the Press [Illustrating Service From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing. 
New York Washington 





OUR GENERALS AT THE FRONT 


MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY T. ALLEN 
Commanding the Ninetieth Division, Fourth Corps (Texas and Oklahoma Troops) 


From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 
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MAJOR-GENERAL ADELBERT CRONKHITE MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE BELL, JR. 


Commanding the Eightieth Division, Third Corps Commanding the Thirty-Third Division, Fifth Corps 


MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN F. O’RYAN 
Commanding the Twenty-Seventh Division, Third Corps (New York National Guard) 


From a copyrighted photograph by the Press Illustrating Service, New York 
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MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE B. DUNCAN 
Commanding the Seventy-Seventh Division, Second Corps (New York Troops) 


From a photograph by the Press Illustrating Service, New York 
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MAJOR-GENERAL CHARLES T. MENOHER 
Commanding the Forty-Second (‘‘ Rainbow ’’) Divi- 


sion, First Corps 
Copyrighted by Buck—from Underwood & Underwood 


MAJOR-GENERAL CHARLES H. MUIR MAJOR-GENERAL CLARENCE R. EDWARDS 
Commanding the Twenty-Eighth Division, Second Commanding the Twenty-Sixth Division, First Corps 
Corps (Pennsylvania National Guard) (New England National Guard) 


From a copyrighted photograph by Clinedinst, From a photograph by the Press Illustrating Service, 
Washington New York 
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MAJOR-GENERAL CHARLES S. FARNSWORTH 


Commanding the Thirty-Seventh Division, Fourth Corps (Ohio National Guard) 
From a photograph by the Press Illustrating Service, New York 
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MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE H. CAMERON 


Commanding the Fourth Division, Second Corps (Regulars) 
From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 
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MAJOR-GENERAL CHASE W. KENNEDY MAJOR-GENERAL FREDERICK S, FOLTZ 


Commanding the Eighty-Fifth Division, Fifth Corps Commanding the Ninety-First Division, Fifth Corps 
(Michigan and Wisconsin Troops) (Troops from several Western States) 
Copyrighted by the International Film Service Copyrighted by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


MAJOR-GENERAL JOSEPH E. KUHN 


Commanding the Seventy-Ninth Division, Fifth Corps (Troops from Camp Meade, Maryland) 
From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 
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MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN E. McMAHON 
Commanding the Fifth Division, Third Corps (Regulars) 
From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington 
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Shell Shock 


THE STRANGE SYMPTOMS OF A DISEASE OF WHICH THE GREAT WAR HAS CAUSED 
THOUSANDS OF CASES—ITS REAL NATURE, AND HOW IT CAN BE CURED 


By Hereward Carrington, Ph.D. 


MONG the wounds and injuries sus- 
tained in this terrible war there are 
none, perhaps, more tragic and more 

bewildering at first sight than what is 
known as shell shock. When the first cases 
returned from the front, and were studied 
at the base hospitals in France and En- 
gland, they were not at all understood. Even 
expert opinion seemed to be divided into 
two schools or classes—both of which we 
now know to be wrong. 

The first theory was to the effect that the 
subject of shell shock was merely feigning 
illness; that he was cowardly, hysterical, 
malingering—in short, a slacker, who was 
attempting to postpone the evil day of his 
return to the front by pretending an illness 
which he did not actually have. When we 
take into consideration the lack of appar- 
ent injury, and the contradictory and 
bizarre nature of many of the symptoms, 
we can perhaps hardly blame the earlier 
investigators for their conclusions. We now 
know, however, that they were far from the 
truth. The unfortunate invalid is indeed 
a sick man—a very sick man—and is by 
no means feigning his disability. To be 
told to “buck up,” under such circum- 
stances, is little less than cruelty. The man 
suffering from shell shock is as legitimate 
a candidate for the hospital as one suffering 
from a broken leg or a deep, exposed wound. 

The second theory, held by the opposite 
school, was that the injury was indeed real, 
but that the bodily and_ mental symptoms 
noted were due to internal injuries to the 
brain and nervous system. Delicate, minute 
tears and ruptures of the brain tissues were 
thought to exist. Cure, therefore, would 
consist in curing them, or allowing nature 


to cure them; and to this end rest, diet, and 
electric or other treatments were prescribed. 

We now know that this second theory is 
also erroneous. During the present war 
there have doubtless been many instances of 
shell shock due to nervous and spinal 
lesions, rupture of the inner blood-vessels, 
and similar injuries. The vast majority of 
cases, however, are not due to such causes, 
but are purely psychic in origin. 

This at first sight appears contradictory, 
and even absurd. When a shell bursts in 
the immediate vicinity of a soldier, he is 
knocked unconscious; and when he revives, 
perhaps hours later, to find himself men- 
tally blank, without memory of the event, 
unable to perform the slightest mental feat, 
crippled, paralyzed, bent double, maimed, 
unable to sit or to stand erect—to say that 
such conditions are psychic, or due to the 
mind, may seem ridiculous. Experience has 
shown it to be true, nevertheless. 

Continued observation and experiments 
have enabled physicians to understand with 
great exactitude how this all comes about; 
and, knowing how it comes about, to cure it 
also. The great majority of shell-shock 
cases are now cured. Indeed, many of them 
are not serious; that is one of the great 
and blessed discoveries which have come to 
light as the result of the present war. 

In order to understand all this, and, fur- 
ther, how shell shock can be cured, it will 
be necessary, first of all, to describe the 
nature and manifestations of this curious 
and distressing malady. 

In addition to the well-known physical 
symptoms—contracture, cramps, paralysis, 
and so forth—there are also subjective dis- 
turbances, which are apt to go undiscovered 
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in a cursory examination of the patient, 
but are frequently more serious than the 
objective ones. They are experienced by 
thousands of patients who to the casual ob- 
server may present no more signs of abnor- 
mality than a slight tremor, a stammer, or 
a depressed or excited expression. Among 
these afflictions are loss of memory, insom- 
nia, terrifying dreams, pains, emotional in- 
stability, diminution of self-confidence and 
self-control, attacks of unconsciousness or of 
changed consciousness, sometimes accom- 
panied by convulsive movements resembling 
those characteristic of epileptic fits, inca- 
pacity to understand any but the simplest 
matters, obsessive thoughts, usually of the 
gloomiest and most painful kind, and in 
some cases even hallucinations and incipient 
delusions. 

Such patients may show no outward in- 
dications of the terrible realities with- 
in; and at first they were thought to be 
pretending illness. Fortunately, we have 
learned better, and no soldiers now at the 
front will suffer from the errors committed 
in this direction during the early months 
of the war. 


TYPICAL CASES OF SHELL SHOCK 


In a recent paper read before the Phila- 
delphia Neurological Society, and printed in 
the Medical Record, Dr. E. Murray Auer, 
who for some time was attached to the 
Twenty-Second General Hospital of the 
British expeditionary force, drew attention 
to many cases of this character. Speaking 
of the after-effects of shell shock, and com- 
paring them with such cases as those of 
men buried by mine explosions and after- 
ward rescued, he stated that in his opinion 
these accidents or shocks often leave more 
or less permanent effects upon the men 
who undergo them. It may be said, how- 
ever, that a greater and greater percentage 
of cases is now cured, under the latest 
methods of treatment. 

In practically all cases which were ob- 
served by Dr. Auer, the patient had received 
no appreciable injury, the effect being pure- 
ly mental. One such instance was that of a 
boy nineteen years old, who had been for 
three days under a sustained and heavy 
shell-fire. At the end of that time he was 
threatened by his sergeant with court mar- 
tial for sleeping while on sentry-duty. This 
led to an examination, and the sending of 
the boy to the hospital. He was in a stupor 
for ten days. The same was true of another 
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soldier who had seen his chum blown to 
pieces. 

During the period of coma, which in some 
cases lasted more than a week, the soldiers 
gave the impression that they again were 
living through the experiences which had 
brought on the stupor. This was evidenced 
by their terrified expression. They 
crouched, started, and stared wildly when 
spoken to. One such man rose from his 
bed in the middle of the night and recited in 
a one-sided conversation his experience of 
a charge, and of being buried by a mine ex- 
plosion. Then he relapsed into his state of 
coma. 

Another result of shock is a continued 
shaking of the entire body, accompanied by 
various pains and severe headaches. In 
some cases this shaking has been observed 
to last several days, and even weeks, al- 
though in most instances its duration is only 
a few hours. One patient had twice been 
buried in a mine explosion, had been 
through an attack and under heavy bom- 
bardment in a trench, and finally was hit by 
a piece of rock, which, while not injuring 
him, knocked him down. In this case the | 
tremor of the head was marked, and lasted 
for some time. 

Temporary loss of memory is a common 
thing with men who have been through some 
extremely trying period or have suffered 
a sudden shock. The recovery of the fac- 
ulty is generally as sudden as its loss. 

One soldier, after being near a shell which 
exploded, could remember nothing that hap- 
pened to him until he came to himself, 
walking along a road, some time later. An- 
other man in the hospital thought himself 
back in the trenches and became violent, 
moving his cupboard about as if it were a 
machine gun, and pointing it at his enemies. 
When he suddenly returned to a normal 
state, he could remember nothing of his 
experience. 5 

One of the most common, and at the same 
time most pitiful, of the many mental 
phenomena of the war is the inability to 
sleep soundly, and the recurrence of so- 
called “ trench dreams.” It is not uncom- 
mon to see soldiers start from their beds in 
the middle of the night, crying out and 
weeping, their bodies bathed in perspira- 
tion, as they dream of being chased by 
Germans with bayonets, or of being buried 
under débris by a mine explosion, or of 
losing the trench in a fog and being unable 
to get back. 
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The fear that is found is not the kind 
that the layman might expect. The soldier 
does not, as a rule, fear injury to himself. 
He is afraid of doing something wrong, of 
an emergency in which he may fail and 
lose the confidence of his comrades. His 
fear is the fear of being a coward. 

In one instance, the patient was afraid to 
go to sleep, for fear he would not wake. 
One man who had no fear of being wounded 
had a wild desire to get away from the din 
of battle, and seemed really afraid of the 
noise. 

Blindness and deafness are frequently 
found, but one of the most unusual phe- 
nomena, in this connection, is the presence 
of photophobia—the fear of looking. Many 
men complain that they cannot see. In 
such instances, when their eyes are opened 
for them, they can see without difficulty. 

One instance of this came as the result 
of a trench dream, in which the soldier 
again lived through his burial by a mine 
explosion four weeks before. When he 
awoke he complained that h: could not see, 
and imagined that his sight had been lost 
as the result of the explosion. When his 
eyelids were raised, however, he could see 
as well as before. 


PSYCHOLOGY GIVES US THE KEY 


The reader may think that all this is a 
long way from the subject of shell shock, 
but as a matter of fact it is not so. These 
very symptoms—dreams and all—in fact 
enable us to understand the innermost na- 
ture of the disease.. They have afforded 
a key to the mystery, and have enabled 
our doctors to effect thousands of cures 
which would never have been made along 
the old lines of pure pathology and materia 
medica. 

Both the mental and the physical symp- 
toms of shell shock are really mental, or 
rather emotional, at their basis. The out- 
ward manifestations are expressions of in- 
juries and lesions, not of the body, but of 
the psychic life. To understand this, it is 
necessary to recount, very briefly, a few 
of the more important findings of abnormal 
psychology and psychiatry. 

Plato’s main argument for the immortal- 
ity of the soul was that it was indivisible 
and therefore indestructible. Modern psy- 
chology, however, has badly shattered this 
conception of Plato’s. It has shown us that 
the human mind, far from being a unit, a 
thing, is rather a product, a resultant, a 
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compound, made up of innumerable layers 
or strata; and that it more nearly resem- 
bles a rope, composed of innumerable 
strands, than a sphere, as was formerly 
supposed. 

These strands can be bound or held to- 
gether by our will, our attention, by all 
those integrating factors of our education 
which compose our modern civilization. On 
the other hand, under certain conditions, 
they may tend to separate, to break away 
from the original sheaf, and to form inde- 
pendent units. This may be due to a variety 
of causes—disease, injury, and so forth; 
but the most common cause, and the most 
potent, is doubtless some form of emotional 
shock. 

Professor Flournoy, in his “ Spiritism and 
Psychology,” says: 


As a crystal splits under the blow of a ham- 
mer when struck according to certain definite 
lines of cleavage, in the same way the human 
personality, under the shock of excéssive emo- 
tions, is sometimes broken along the lines of least 
resistance, or the great structural lines of its tem- 
perament. A cleavage is produced between the 
opposite selves. 


Portions of the self become separated, 
as it were, and around and about these 
split-off units gather and accrete thoughts, 
emotions, and fears, more or less in common 
with them. Each little group is technically 
known as a “ complex”; and if a complex 
is unhealthy, and grows abnormally fast, 
we have trouble. As a tumor in the body 
can press upon some organ, and derange 
its functioning, so, in much the same way, 
this unhealthy complex—this mental tumor 
—can press upon the mind from beneath, 
as it were, causing it to become diseased and 
to function abnormally. And as in the first 
case the only radical method of cure.is to 
remove the tumor by a surgical operation, 
so in the latter instance the method of treat- 
ment consists in discovering, exploring, and 
removing the complex—the abnormal men- 
tal growth. This is done by certain meth- 
ods of mental or psychical treatment. 


THE DANGER OF REPRESSED EMOTION 


It has now been definitely established 
that if we try to put anything out of the 
mind, we only succeed in putting it into the 
mind. If we repress, and do not express, 
trouble is sure to follow. In our civilized 
and to a great extent artificial and hyper- 
critical age, repression is the rule; and it 
seems probable that most of the nervous- 
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ness, neurasthenia, hysteria, and premature 
“ nervous breakdowns,” of which we hear 
so much, are due to this cause. Repression 
of the thoughts and the emotions is destruc- 
tive to mental and physical health. They 
should be expressed—faced, thought out, 
felt out, and given vent, in one form or 
another. 

Many of these thoughts and emotions 
never rise to consciousness at all. We never 
know that we have them. They remain 
in the subconscious, or unconscious, mind. 
And there they ferment, as it were. Among 
these emotions, fear is predominant. All 
of us are constantly in a state of fear, 
worry, and anxiety—fear of bad health, of 
poverty, of failure, of accident, of a thou- 
sand and one misfortunes which, in the ma- 
jority of cases, never come to pass. 

This repressed fear is extremely destruc- 
tive. A man may not show it by word or 


act; he may be totally ignorant of the fact 
that he has it; but it is there, nevertheless, 
and an analysis of the subconscious mind 
will reveal its presence. 

In view of these facts, then, let us seek 
to explain the genesis of shell shock. 

The following is quoted from the valuable 


treatise of Smith and Pear: 


The suppression of fear and other strong emo- 
tions is not demanded only of men in the trenches. 
It is constantly expected in ordinary society. But 
_ the experience of the war has brought two facts 
prominently before us. First, before this epoch 
of trench warfare, very few people have been 
called upon to suppress fear continually for a 
very long period of time. Secondly, men feel fear 
in different ways and in very various degrees. 

The first fact accounts for the collapse, under 
the long-continued strain of trench warfare, of 
men who have repeatedly shown themselves to be 
brave and trustworthy. They may have intense 
emotions, obviously not of fear alone, for a long 
time without displaying any signs of them. But 
suppression of emotion is a very exhausting proc- 
ess. As Bacon says, “We know diseases of 
stoppings and suffocations are the most dangerous 
in the body; it is not much otherwise in the 
mind.” 

Other emotional states, however, besides fear, 
arise and require suppression. The tendency to 
feel sympathetic pain or distress at harrowing 
sights or sounds, disgust or nausea at the hap- 
penings in the trenches, the “ jumpy” tension in 
face of unknown dangers such as mines—all these, 
like fear, are or have been biologically useful 
under natural conditions, and, like it, are deeply 
and innately rooted in man. But the unnatural 
conditions of modern warfare make it necessary 
that they shall be held in check for extraordi- 
narily long periods of time. 


Now let us see if we cannot trace the 
actual causes which, residing in the struc- 
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ture of man, moral and physical, lead ulti- 
mately to shell shock. 

Under the unnatural modern methods of 
warfare, long periods of tension, of waiting, 
are required of the men in the trenches, 
under fire, expecting an attack, never know- 
ing at what moment, and how, the enemy 
is about to strike. The primitive vent to 
these feelings—fight, attack—is forbidden 
the soldier. He must wait in a trench for 
hours, days, and even weeks at a time, 
without even seeing the enemy, yet always 
knowing that the enemy is there. He is in 
the midst of extraordinary and harrowing 
sights, sounds, smells, and scenes. He is 
constantly repressing his fears, his emotions, 
all his natural feelings. Day and night, 
for weeks together, he gets insufficient sleep 
and rest, and perhaps an insufficient supply 
of food and water. 

A man’s anger cannot be intensely di- 
rected, night and day, against a trench full 
of unseen men in the same way that it can 
be provoked by an attack upon him by an 
individual. And frequently the assaults 
made upon him are wholly impersonal, un- 
discriminating, and unpredictable, as in the 
case of heavy shelling. The one natural 
way is forbidden him in which he might 
give vent to his pent-up emotion—by rush- 
ing out and charging the enemy. He is 
thus attacked from within and without. The 
noise of the bursting shells, the premonitory 
sounds of approaching missiles during ex- 
citing periods of waiting, and the sight of 
those injured in his vicinity when he can- 
not help them——all these things assail him 
while at the same time he may be fighting 
desperately with himself. 

Finally, he may collapse when a shell 
bursts near him, though he need not neces- 
sarily have been injured by actual contact 
with particles of the bursting missile, by 
earth thrown up by its impact, or by gases 
emanating from its explosion. He may or 
may not be rendered unconscious at the 
time. He is remeved from the trenches un- 
conscious, or in a dazed or delirious condi- 
tion, with twitchings, tremblings, or absence 
of muscular power. 

It will be seen that upon this view of the 
facts the bursting shell is but the final straw 
which broke the camel’s back. The predis- 
posing causes which had been running along 
in the individual, gathering power with 
their acceleration and accretion, like a 
mighty river, have finally burst the dam; 
and prostration—utter and complete, men- 
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tal, moral, and physical, and more or less 
durable—is the result. 

To the reader unacquainted with the 
progress of modern psychology, it may at 
first sight appear incredible that the physi- 
cal symptoms noted can be due to this sim- 
ple cause. Mental and moral effects—yes; 
but hardly the physical! Let us see. 


HOW THE EMOTIONS RULE THE BODY 


An idea, a thought, an image in the 
mind, can almost instantly make a man as 
strong as a lion or as weak as a kitten, ac- 
cording to the nature of the stimulus. Men 


have been known to drop dead from reading . 


a telegram. Fear has killed many a man— 
and many a woman! If modern psychology 
has proved anything, it has proved what is 
commonly known as the influence of the 
mind over the body. It has also shown 
us, of late years, that hysteria, psychas- 
thenia, neurasthenia, and the like, are all 
due to subconscious fears and emotions, re- 
pressed or unperceived; and that the way 
to cure these states is to uncover the un- 
conscious, discover the cause, and remove 
it. When this has been done, the patient is 
well. 

Strictly speaking, it is not the mind that 
has an influence over the body; it is the 
emotions. These, and these alone, cause 
the trouble. The more prolonged and in- 
tense they are, the greater the reaction, 
and the greater the danger. They affect 
various organs, various parts of the body, 
and their functionings. 

Dr. Cannon has recently shown us, in his 
valuable book, “ Bodily Changes in Pain, 
Hunger, Fear, and Rage,” how great these 
influences are, and to what an extraordi- 
nary extent the emotions affect the body. 
One might almost say that there is no limit 
to their influence—for evil, and possibly for 
good also. 

The symptoms of shell shock have al- 
ready been described. Many of its vic- 
tims, when they come to and realize their 
condition, think that they have become in- 
sane. Many doctors thought so, too, at the 
beginning of the war; but now we know 
better. We have learned that the majority 
of such cases are curable. 

It is at this point that modern psychology 
steps in; and it is here that some of the 
best work in the war has been done. The 
diagnosis and cure of such cases is a remark- 
able achievement; but it has been success- 
fully accomplished in many thousands of 
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instances. As I emphasized in my “ Psychi- 
cal Phenomena and the War ”— 


A gigantic psychological experiment is being 
undertaken in Europe. As never before, certain 
psychological and psychical phenomena present 
themselves for investigation and solution; and 
these should assuredly be studied with as much 
care and exactitude as the wounds, injuries, and 
pathological disturbances due to bodily injury are 
being studied by physicians and surgeons now at 
the front. For, in the present conflict, surgery of 
the soul is no less a reality than surgery of the 
body; and such an opportunity for gathering 
valuable psychological and psychical data may not 
again present itself for many generations. 


Fortunately, this opportunity has been 
seized, at least in part; and our modern 
cure of shell shock is the result of this pains- 
taking and minute investigation. 

We know now that in order to remove 
the troublesome complexes which are dis- 
turbing the patient’s mind, it is necessary to 
uncover them. When once they are uncov- 
ered, and when the patient can see for him- 
self what is troubling him—can see the 
facts as they really are—he is already par- 
tially—in some cases totally—cured. It is 
therefore the object of the practitioner to 
uncover the offending complex, to explain to 
the patient the cause of his suffering; and 
then to begin a rigid system of psychologi- 
cal reeducation, by which the patient’s mind 
is made over in much the same way that 
his body is made over by surgical treatment 
and prolonged nursing. 


THE BEST CURATIVE METHODS 


One of the great curative agents which 
has been utilized in this war to great prac- 
tical advantage is hypnotism. The value of 
hypnosis has now been fully demonstrated 
by practical experimentation; and it has 
been shown to be of tremendous practical 
importance as a means for curing the men- 
tally sick. 

Psychoanalysis, also, has been of ines- 
timable value, as a means of exploring the 
subconscious mind and discovering the basic 
trouble; while psychological reeducation 
has been found to be the best possible meth- 
od of cure—all other agencies, such as diet, 
exercise, electricity, hydrotherapy, and so 
forth—proving but useful adjuncts to this 
central and supremely important method. 
It is hardly necessary to say that rest and 
sleep are of the utmost importance in such 
cases, as in all others involving a disturb- 
ance of the central nervous system and the 
mind. 
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Describing the treatment in these shell- 
shock cases, a physician at one of the Lon- 
don army hospitals stated recently: 


The patient is seated in a chair, and is. brought 
by the operator into a slight degree of hypnosis 
in the ordinary way. He is told to clear his 
mind of all other thoughts and to concentrate on 
the single subject of his cure. If, as often hap- 
pens, his vision is affected, he is told quietly and 
firmly by the operator that the defect has been 
cured, and that once again he can see clearly. In 
some cases a single séance is enough; in others, 
the treatment may have to be repeated several 
times. In practically all cases, however, great 
improvement, if not a complete cure, has eventu- 
ally resulted. 


It should be noted, however, that simple 
hypnosis has now been supplemented, in the 
majority of cases, by other methods. Psy- 
choanalysis has revealed the underlying fac- 
tors at work, and psychological reeduca- 
tion has given us the rational basis of cure. 
Further, we now know that the susceptibility 
to shell shgck differs greatly in differing indi- 
viduals; and that a lower degree of suscep- 
tibility is due not to tougher bodies or 
steadier nerves, but to emotional states and 
disturbances, latent in the sufferer, and per- 
haps going back for years. 

It was long ago pointed out that civilized 
men seemed to withstand shell-fire better 
than natives of semicivilized countries; but 
the cause was not understood. We can now 
see why it should be so. We can also un- 
derstand the rationale of most of the so- 
called miraculous cures—of which there 
have been many. All this is readily intelli- 
gible in the light of the newer psychology. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into the 
technique of the processes involved in 
psychoanalysis and psychological reeduca- 
tion. Scores of competent physicians and 
psychologists are now administering to the 
mental health of our soldiers, and treating 
cases of shell shock as the patients return 
from the front. 


BANISHING THE FEAR OF INSANITY 


One practical side of this question should 
be brought out, however, and emphasized 
very strongly—the necessity of impressing 
the “ shocked ” soldier, when he regains his 
consciousness, and finds himself physically 
and mentally disabled, that he is not insane, 
and in no danger of becoming so. If this 
fact is not constantly impressed upon him, 
and the true nature of his case pointed out 
to him—that he is merely a sick man, call- 
ing for treatment, like any other—he is 
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liable to become mentally affected. Many 
cases are on record in which this unfortu- 
nate state of affairs has come about through 
ignorance on the part of the patient’s at- 
tendants and relatives. 

Reasoning from false premises, the man 
suffering from shell shock arrives at false 
conclusions; but it should be pointed out and 
insisted upon that his reasoning is perfectly 
logical and sound; only his premises are 
false. Show this to him, and his own rea- 
soning faculties will lead him to correct and 
logical conclusions. 

The important practical points to bear 
in mind are, therefore, these: 

That the soldier should understand the 
nature of shell shock, to some extent, before 
entering battle, so that its symptoms and 
manifestations may be more or less familiar 
to him. 

He should be made to realize that he is 
not insane, not mad, or anything like it, 
when he recovers consciousness in the hos- 
pital; that his troubles are all purely func- 
tional in character, and therefore curable; 
that they are dependent upon his prior 
emotional stresses, and that the shock itself 
is, as has already been said, merely the 
last straw which broke the camel’s back. 

He should be sympathetically treated, 
and reeducated, from the psychological 
point of view, immediately upon his return 
to consciousness; and special care should 
be taken to remove from his mind all 
doubts, fears, and worries. Sympathy, 
understanding, and reassurance may be 
said to be the three graces required of the 
attendant in cases of shell shock. 

One word more. Shell shock—or “ war 
strain,” which is virtually the same thing— 
has been shown to involve no essentially 
new disorders. Every one of the symptoms 
was known beforehand in civil life. If by 
any stretch of the imagination we could 
speak of a specific variety of disease called 
shell shock, it would be new only in its 
unusually great number of ingredients; and 
the most gratifying truth of all is that even 
this hydra-headed monster, if caught young, 
can be destroyed. 

Shell shock, therefore, is a curable illness; 
and in the vast majority of cases, if prop- 
erly treated, it can be cured readily and 
effectually. We should at least find great 
consolation in that fact; and we may well 
marvel at the penetrative insight and the 
scientific skill which have rendered such 
treatment and such cures possible. 




















Slogans of the American Navy 


FAMOUS SAYINGS THAT EPITOMIZE THE FIGHTING TRADITIONS OF OUR SAILORS 


By John R. Spears 


Author of “ A History of the American Navy,” “ The Story of the American Merchant Marine,” etc. 


r ; NHE first slogan of the American navy 
is perhaps especially well worth re- 
calling now that we are engaged in 

a great war. The man who uttered it was 
John Paul Jones, and the occasion was the 
battle between the Bonhomme Richard and 
the Serapis, fought in the North Sea, off 
Flamborough Head, on August 23, 1779. 
The Richard “ was rotten and slow, but she 
would float and carry guns.” At a broad- 
sideghe could at best fire two hundred and 
fifty-eight pounds of shot. The Serapis was 
comparatively new and well armed, and 
could fire a broadside of three hundred and 
eighteen pounds. 

After prolonged effort, Jones placed the 
Richard off the left-hand bow of the enemy 
and opened the battle with a broadside. 
Unhappily two of his largest guns burst, 
and that disaster drove the crews from the 
other guns of the same size, because all of 
them had been condemned as dangerous. 
Thus the broadside of the Richard was re- 
duced to two hundred and four pounds. 

Jones now tried to cross the bows of the 
Serapis, but was outsailed, and in time the 
two ships lay sixty feet apart and broad- 
side to broadside, where the Serapis liter- 
ally shot large breadths of the Richard’s 
side into dust. Seeing that he was rapidly 
losing the fight, Jones made sail to get 
alongside. He tried to strike the Serapis 
amidships, but could only bump her stern. 
In that position neither ship, for the mo- 
ment, could fire an effective shot, because 
no gun could be brought to bear. 

At that time the battle had raged nearly 
an hour, and the Richard had lost steadily. 
Not only had her largest battery been put 
out of commission, but so many of the guns 
of the next size had been dismounted that 
her broadside had less than half the power 
of that of the Serapis. To add to her dis- 


tress, so many shot had pierced her below 
the water-line that her crew had been un- 
able to stop all the holes. If judged by 
her physical condition, the Richard was 
whipped beyond hope. She was actually 
sinking, and later she did sink; but when 
Captain Pearson, of the Serapis, asked if 
the Richard had surrendered, John Paul 
Jones replied: 

“T have not yet begun to fight!” 

And, fighting under that slogan, he won 
a victory that is unique in the history of the 
sea. For it was never known elsewhere 
that a ship which had been wounded be- 
yond salvation captured another of supe- 
rior force which was at all times in condi- 
tion for fighting. 


“ THEY SHALL FIGHT TO-DAY!” 


The next slogan was given to our navy 
just before the battle of Lake Erie, Sep- 
tember 10, 1813. 

Commander Oliver Hazard Perry had 
gathered and created a small ‘fleet with 
which to meet one belonging to the enemy, 
and had anchored in the harbor of Put-in- 
Bay, near Sandusky, Ohio. Early in the 
morning of the day of the battle the enemy 
came sailing down the lake from the De- 
troit River, and Perry at once stood out 
with decks cleared for action. Perry 
believed that the British force was su- 
perior to his. If one considers the range 
and power of her guns, the British flag- 
ship should have stood off Perry’s entire 
fleet. And while Perry had this superiority. 
to consider, the sailing-master of his flag- 
ship called his attention to the fact that the 
enemy were coming down wind, and would 
be able to choose their own range and po- 
sition. 

It was then, when he saw that the odds 
were all against him, that Perry uttered 
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words which have ever since inspired the 
men of our navy as they then inspired the 
crew who heard them. He said: 

“ To windward or to leeward, they shall 
fight to-day!” 


FARRAGUT AND THE TORPEDOES 


A third slogan, which was originated in 
the Civil War, is of the same general pur- 
port as that of the War of 1812, but it 
is much more forcible in its wording. It 
was uttered by the man who worked his 
way from the backwoods of Tennessee to 
the highest rank known to the naval ser- 
vice, Admiral David G. Farragut. 

In July, 1864, Farragut gathered a fleet 
off Mobile Bay, with orders to go in and 
capture the port. To defend the bay the 
Confederates had, in addition to several 
small vessels of little value, a big ironclad, 
the Tennessee, which was admirably de- 
signed and well-armed for the purpose, 
though her machinery was defective. Two 
forts guarded the entrance to the bay. Fort 
Morgan, a good one for the period, was at 
the easterly edge of the channel. To aid 
this fort thirty-six torpedoes—or mines, as 
we should call them nowadays—were an- 
chored across the channel in such a way as 
to leave an open space four hundred and 
eighty feet wide next to the fort for the 
use of blockade-runners. A red buoy 
marked the end of the torpedo line, and 
black buoys the torpedoes. 

The Federal fleet consisted of four mon- 
itors and fourteen wooden frigates and gun- 
boats. At ten minutes past six o’clock on the 
morning of August 5, 1864, Farragut head- 
ed in. The monitors led, because they were 
armored. The big wooden frigate Brooklyn 
came next, because she had the most pow- 
erful battery. Then came the flag-ship 
Hartford, with the others astern. 

Under the general ofders of the day the 
line headed for the open space reserved for 
blockade-runners under the walls of Fort 
Morgan. As they drew near to the narrow 
entrance, Commander T. A. M. Craven, 
of the monitor Tecumseh, at the head of 
the line, became so eager to get alongside 
of the Tennessee, lying close inside, that 
he left the line and headed directly across 
the torpedoes toward her. When the bow 
of the monitor touched a black buoy, a 
smothered roar was heard, she lurched from 
side to side, puffs of smoke arose on all 
sides, and then, with her stern rising high 
in air, down she went. 
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In the course of the Civil War few ves- 
sels had been sunk by mines, and be- 
cause of that fact the destruction of the 
Tecumseh was shocking to every man who 
saw it Captain James Alden, of the 
Brooklyn, was so startled that he not only 
stopped the ship, but began to back her 
in a way that was throwing the whole line 
into confusion under the guns of the fort. 

The supreme moment of the battle had 
come. Standing high up in the rigging of 
the Hartford, Farragut saw the Tecumseh 
sink, the Brooklyn stop and back up, and 
the line crumple. 

“‘ What is the trouble?” he bawled to the 
Brooklyn. 

“ Torpedoes!” replied Alden. 

“ Damn the torpedoes!” exclaimed Far- 
ragut. 

Then he gave orders to drive the Hart- 
ford ahead at full speed. As he crossed 
the torpedo line to take the lead of the 
fleet, the crew of the Hartford leaped as 
one man to the rail on the side next to the 
fort and gave three yells of defiance. 


THE OLD FIGHTING SPIRIT STILL LIVES 


In these days when we are just begin- 
ning to play our full part in the war which 
is to make the world safe for democracy, the 
slogans of our navy should be of intense 
interest, partly because they were inspired 
by the thrill of battle, but chiefly because 
they show forth the spirit of the service. 
In the face of danger the thought of our 
seamen is “ Damn the torpedoes!” They 
sail forth to battle with the cry, “ To wind- 
ward or to leeward, they shall fight to- 
day!” and even in the shadow of defeat 
they defiantly declare: 

“We have not yet begun to fight!” 

Finally we have what may be called the 
slogan of victory. It was uttered after the 
battle of Santiago, in the war with Spain. 
The reader will remember how the Spanish 
ships came forth in a mad dash for the open 
sea, only to be driven ashore or sunk. It 
was a fair fight between courageous seamen, 
and when at last a sweeping victory had 
been won, and a number of our ships 
stopped abreast of the enemy’s stranded 
hulks, the crew of the little battle-ship 
Texas began to shout for joy. 

But Captain John W. Philip, inspired 
by the spirit that animates the service at 
such a time, interposed, saying: 

“ Don’t cheer, boys—the poor devils are 
dying.” 
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DAVID R. FRANCIS, AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO RUSSIA 
As our chief diplomatic representative in Russia since March, 1916, Mr. Francis, in bravely sticking to 
his post during the chaos of revolution, has had some unusual experiences for an ambassador 
From a copyrighted photograph by the Western Newspaper Union, New York 
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GENERAL PEYTON C. MARCH WITH HIS FOUR STARS 
A new portrait which shows the Chief of Staff wearing the four stars that are the insignia of his rank 
as a full general 
From a copyrighted photograph by Bachrach 





IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


LIEUTENANT JEFFERSON DAVIS GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 
Grandson and namesake of the President of the The Italian author and patriot, who recently nade a 
Southern Confederacy, serving under the daring airplane flight over Vienna, dropping 
-Stars and Stripes in France an address to the Austrian people 


THREE BIG MEN OF THE RED CROSS 


From left to right—Count Somaglia, head of the Italian Red Cross; Henry P. Davison, chairman of the 
War Council of the American Red Cross; and Colonel Robert Perkins, head of the 
American Red Cross commission to Italy 
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THE AMERICAN AND BRITISH FOOD CONTROLLERS 
Herbert C. Hoover and J. R. Clynes, who met in conference during Mr. Hoover’s recent visit to England 
—Mr. Clynes, a member of the Labor party in Parliament, succeeded the late Lord Rhondda 
as food controller 


From a copyrighted photograph by the Western Newspaper Union, New York 





IN THE PUBLIC 


WILLIAM H. LAMAR 
Solicitor of the Post-Office Department, and one of 
the administrators of the government telegraph 
and telephone service 
From a photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


JOHN C. KOONS 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, and one of the 
administrators of the government telegraph 
and telephone service 
From a photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


EYE 


THEODORE N. VAIL 
President of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, acting in an advisory capacity with 
the government administration 
Copyrighted by the Western Newspaper Union 


DAVID J. LEWIS 


Formerly Congressman from Maryland, now one of 
the administrators of the government telegraph 
and telephone service 

Copyrighted photograph by Clinedinst, 


Washington 
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ALFRED E. SMITH, DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK, 
AND HIS FAMILY 
Mr. Smith is a well-known personality in New York politics, and has served as speaker of the State 
Assembly, sheriff of New York County, and president of the New York Board of Aldermen 


From a copyrighted photograph by the International Film Service, New York 





IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


CHARLES S. WHITMAN, TWICE ELECTED GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK, 
AND HIS FAMILY 
At the time of going to press the primaries had not been held, but it was regarded as certain that 
Governor Whitman would be the Republican candidate for reelection to his present office 
From a copyrighted photograph by the Press Illustrating Service, New York 
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GEORGE EHRET, OF NEW YORK, AND HIS SON, GEORGE EHRET, JR. 
Mr. Ehret recently returned to America from Germany—Owing to his residence in an enemy country his 
estate, said to amount to forty million dollars, had been taken over by the Alien Property Custodian 
From a copyrighted photograph by the Western Newspaper Union, New York 
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More Billions for Speeding Victory 


HE campaign for the Fourth Liberty Loan, the floating of the largest 
issue of United States government bonds yet put out for the purpose | 
of covering war costs, is to begin a few days after this magazine 

appears on the stands. It will be the largest single financial effort of any 
nation in all history. More than that, it will be the occasion for a 
demonstration of unselfishness surpassed only by the men who are offering 
their lives for the cause of world freedom. 

In the First Liberty Loan America asked itself for two billions, and three 
billions were subscribed. The second call was for three billions, and the 
oversubscription was more than fifty per cent. The minimum set for the 
third loan was three billions, and the people put down their names for more 
than four billions. 

What was more telling than dollars measured in billions was Americanism 
measured in millions. They say in Wall Street that nobody quite comprehends 
a billion dollars. Everybody knows what a million people are. Four and 
one-half million subscriptions were made to the First Liberty Loan. The 
second loan found the list of takers almost doubled. The country had begun 
to understand that our part in the war was not merely moral effort, but the 
swift massing of every means useful for the defeat of Germany. 

The war was a year old when the third loan was asked for, and by this 
time most of us had seen and understood. Seventeen million subscriptions 
in a land of twenty million families told the story of the national compre- 
hension of what we were doing, what we must go on to do. 

The first loan was the Loan of Resolution. The second was the Loan of 
Preparation. The third, issued on the first anniversary of our recognition of 
the fact that Germany had long been at war upon us, was the Loan of 
Realization. Our men were in France. The sea was dotted with our miracu- 
lously protected troop-ships. Our Allies gasped in admiration, and Prussia 
choked with fear. 

The fourth loan is the Loan of Victory. It finds us not only planning 
and building and viewing America’s great progress in all branches of military 
science, but it sees us in the field and fighting like a giant who, having over- 
slept, makes up for '.is delay by the fury of his blows. Decency has Brutality 
by the throat. The Rainbow militiaman from the Ninth Avenue tenement, 
heedless of Potsdam tradition, leaves the Prussian guardsman yellow clay 
in gray cloth at the top of Hill 212. Somebody’s five-hundred-dollar bond 
paid for the Rainbow militiaman’s uniform, for the food that kept him fit 
and well, for the Carnegie derby that rang under the hail of shrapnel, and for 
the bayonet that he drove home. Maybe it was your bond, Mr. Smith. 

That Ninth Avenue warrior—by name Hawkins, or. McKenna, or Anto- 
nelli, or Levinsky, or Schultz—needs more money. He needs it for food, 
uniforms, field-guns, machine guns, rifles, motors, mules, engines, cars, bridge 
material—everything that a man uses to win with in war. He must know 
that his dependents are taken care of, that his insurance is covered. He 
must have nothing to worry about except the Germans who escape him. 

Multiply Hawkins by the two millions that he will be in a few months 
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and you will understand why America asks herself for more billions. The 
men abroad must not be slowed down by the people at home. Given enough 
delay, Germany could keep up her man-power indefinitely. It is American 
men, arms, food, and money that have speeded the war. 

The more money spent now, the less needed later. The more the money, 
the faster the war; the faster the war, the earlier the peace; the earlier the 
peace, the fewer lives lost in unnecessary years of conflict. When you, John 
Smith, put yourself down for a five-hundred-dollar or a thousand-dollar bond, 
you may save one soldier’s life; and it may be that that soldier would be 
John Smith, Jr., if not indeed, John Smith. 

Where the subscribers to the fourth loan are to find the money for it 
is for them to decide. The patriotic bond-buyer who has no large amount of 
ready money, and who takes advantage of the fifty-payment plan, has already 
paid for the first issue. The second will be paid up in time to devote the 
weekly instalments to this new loan. The third loan bonds are about half 
paid for. Let him subscribe to the fourth loan twice as much as he subscribed 
to the second; yes, three times as much, if he can shoulder it. Let him go 
without things. In war-time nothing is really necessary for the man at home 
except adequate shelter, nourishing food, and such clothing as self-respect 
demands. Motor-cars, new homes, new furnishings—all these can wait. By 
shutting off luxuries the bond-buyer will not throw men out of work. He 
may move them into other lines of employment, but labor is at a premium. 
Buying luxuries—and the seeming necessities of peace are often luxuries in 
war-time—makes labor more costly and the production of war material slower. 

When you buy something now that you could go without, you not only 
pay war prices for it, but you divert money from the war-chest and labor 
from war-factories. Buy bonds, and you not only contribute to the quick 
winning of the war, but you will have the bonds, with interest, to buy your 
luxuries when the war is over and prices are normal. What is more, you 
have a clear conscience. You know that even if you are not doing just what 
the man in France is doing, you are doing all you can. 

Our troops have the habit of winning. Have you the habit of helping 
them to keep on winning? 





Marshals of France 


HIGH degree of interest and approval has been aroused by the 
announcement that Ferdinand Foch, generalissimo .i the Allied armies 
on the western front, has been made a marshal of France. The title 

denotes the highest rank in the French army, and Joffre is the only other 
officer who now holds it; but these facts do not suffice to account for the 
impression made by its bestowal upon Foch. The truth is that the Emperor 
Napoleon made the title famous by the great soldiers upon whom he conferred 
it; so that it has since come to be synonymous with all the attributes of 
supreme military leadership. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century there lived at Newburgh, on 
the Hudson River, an American author named Joel T.-Headley. He was 
not a great historian, but he was a popular and interesting writer on historical 
subjects. About seventy years ago he wrote and published his most successful 
work, “ Napoleon and His Marshals.” These two volumes were widely read 
by the young people of America who grew up before the Civil War; and 
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those whe can remember Mr. Headley’s biographies will never hear mention 
of a marshal of France without experiencing a thrill of interest. To those 
youthful readers the title meant all that was most glorious in a soldier’s career. 

The marshals appointed by Napoleon were twenty-six in number, and 
the names of some of them—such as Ney, Murat, Soult, Lamnes, Masséna, 
Davoust, and Macdonald—are familiar as household words. Two of them 
became monarchs—Murat, King of Naples, and Bernadotte, King of Sweden. 
Two were tried by court martial and executed—Murat and Ney. Two were 
murdered—Brune and Mortier. Two lost their lives in combat—Bessiéres 
at Liitzen, and Poniatowski at Leipsic; while a third, Lannes, was mortally 
wounded at Aspern. After Waterloo, Grouchy visited America, and was kindly 
received at Philadelphia by Stephen Girard, the merchant prince and founder 
of Girard College, who was himself a Frenchman by birth. Grouchy was 
not only a count of the empire, but a marquis under the royal régime; hence, 
he was ultimately enabled to return to his own country and regain his previous 
rank and station. 

Under the Second Empire, the marshals of France varied greatly in 
character and success. Saint-Arnaud, the first French commander in the 
Crimean War, had been an actor in early life, and owed his advancement 
largely to the assistance which he rendered to Louis Napoleon in the coup 
d’état of 1851; nevertheless, he was a brave soldier, and displayed heroic 
conduct at the battle of the Alma. Pelissier, Duke of Malakoff—so entitled 
after the principal fortification at Sebastopol—was chiefly known for having 
smoked six hundred Arabs to death in a cave where they had sought shelter, 
in Algeria. 

Between the two marshals who figured most prominently in the Franco- 
Prussian War there was the greatest possible contrast—Bazaine, discredited 
and disgraced for his too-ready capitulation of Metz and its garrison; and 
MacMahon, honored and esteemed for his administration of the presidency 
of the new French Republic, during a critical period when a misstep might 
have been fatal. 

The lives of all the men who have been marshals of France would make 
an instructive series of biographies. For us, however, none compares in 
importance with the life of the newest marshal, as it is being lived from 
day to day. 





The Knitting Figure 


WO generations ago the womenfolk of our country sat and worked in 
straight-backed chairs. Their erect figures and dignified carriage 
showed the effect of this training. Only the head of the family took 

to himself the privilege of an armchair for lounging. For the weaker sex 
there were socks to knit, shirt-bosoms to tuck, not to mention the countless 
hand-made garments of the mother and children. 

Then social and industrial conditions changed. Factories turned out 
clothing for men, women, and children quicker and cheaper than it could be 
made at home. Embroidering countless bits of linen into Christmas presents 
for friends, who in turn embroidered similar countless bits of linen, was the 
only occupation left for the active fingers of wife, mother, or daughter. It 
hardly seemed worth while. The girls of a decade ago knew nothing of 
knitting, and had almost forgotten how to sew. The decadent “ débutante 
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slouch,” the consequence of too much easy-chair lounging, was accepted as 
the correct bearing for young girls. 

The war has brought a wonderful change. Knitters of both sexes— 
and we wish there were more men among them—instinctively seek a straight 
chair. To knit easily the worker automatically assumes a correct sitting 
position—shoulders back, spine erect, elbows close to the body. There is fine 
discipline in this. When the war is over, we shall be as proud of our honorable 
straight-backed knitting veterans as of our honorable straight-backed boys 
home from overseas. 





Disillusioning the German People 


UNITED diplomatic council for making a great moral offensive against 
the German people is a suggestion that comes from London. According 
to the plans, as detailed by the Evening Standard, this body should 

be a counterpart of the Versailles military council. It should employ all the 
diplomatic resources of the Allies to disillusion the German people, to show 
them how they have been hoodwinked, and to point out to them their certain 
fate if they continue to support a system which the world has vowed to 
destroy. 

In such a scheme it would seem that two important considerations would 
be the method by which this disillusionment is to be accomplished, and what 
is meant by “ the German people.” 

There is no doubt that the information which has reached the masses 
of the German population regarding the causes of the war and the real issue 
at stake has been under the control of the dominant military powers, and 
that the news of the war has been falsified to glorify the German arms. 
Recent instances of this were the reports circulated by official authority 
minimizing the assistance America would render to her European Allies, the 
efforts to conceal the failure of the submarine warfare, and the official mis- 
statements of the Allied success in the recent offensive. 

A member of the Reichstag a short time ago complained bitterly that 
the German newspapers were “ forced to lie.” They were compelled, he said, 
to publish reports exaggerating the military prowess of the German army 
and depreciating the achievements of the Allied forces. It was cited as an 
evidence of the government’s attempt to keep the people in ignorance of 
Germany’s designs that at one time two thousand editors were in jail on the 
charge of majestdtsbeleidigung. Their actual offense was that they had been 
bold enough to challenge the government’s statements, and to speak with too 
great frankness of the control exercised by militarism over the affairs of 
the nation. Prince Lichnowsky, former German ambassador to England, 
was expelled from the Prussian House of Lords, and he, as well as Dr. 
Muehlon, a director of the Krupp works, was forced into exile. The “ crime ” 
with which both were charged was the disclosure, based upon their own 
knowledge and experiences, of the part played by the Kaiser and his military 
chieftains in bringing about a universal war to make German imperialism 
dominant in the world. 

But how far did the Reichstag member who complained of the falsity 
of the news represent the German people? There was nothing to indicate 
that he received any active support in his remonstrances. Public opinion, 
as it is understood in a free country, does not exist in Germany. Its expres- 
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sion through the newspapers is unknown. Was not the news which had been 
published for Germany the news which Germany wished? 

No people could have accepted with more avidity than the Germans did 
their government’s own statement of its reasons for going to war, although 
to-day even the most ignorant peasant knows that Germany is not engaged 
in a “ holy defensive war.” No one arose to question whether the diplomatic 
correspondence, which the military party employed to make its case, was a 
forgery, or whether the official telegrams which it had published were manipu- 
lated, as they were since proved by records to have been. With their 
knowledge of the “ edited” Ems despatch, of which Bismarck made use to 
bring about the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, it would seem but just and 
right that the German people should inquire into the genuineness of the 
documents which served as the basis of their declaration of hostilities. 

Would people who in this, the fourth year of the war, defend the sinking 
of hospital ships and the bombing of hospitals under the Red Cross insignia 
on the ground of military expediency, be exacting regarding the fairness of 
their news? Or would a nation that found in the indecent activity of its 
representatives abroad, its Bernstorfis and Luxburgs, nothing to condemn 
but their failure, be squeamish about the truthfulness of the news that was 
published for the enlightenment of its people? 

Even now, despite all the accumulated experience, the world seems 
unable to grasp the full meaning of the German mentality in these matters, 
so far is that mentality from the ordinary standards of mankind. Secretary 
Lansing expressed this when he said: 


We admit we have been the dupes of the military clique of Berlin, because dishonesty 
of this sort seemed to us inconceivable in these days of international honor and Christian 
civilization. 


Since bad faith had become a virtue in state policy, it was but natural 
that the same dishonesty in national affairs should exist among the people. 

Who are the “ German people” to be disillusioned? Arthur Balfour, 
the British foreign secretary, apparently answered this question when, in 
replying to a pacifist’s plea in the House of Commons, he declared that 
German militarism was not based upon the ambitions of a few soldiers or the 
strictly military caste, but upon the fact that German writers and professors, 
men of theory and men of action, those engaged in commerce and in historical 
speculation, were all united in the view that the true policy of any nation 
that wanted to be great was the policy of universal domination. He added: 


This gross, immoral heresy has spread its roots through the most educated classes 
of Germany, and until those roots are eradicated there is very little hope that Germany 
will become a member of the peaceful society of nations. 


It is clearly a mistake to believe that the military party and the disciples 
of Pan-Germanism alone are demanding annexations, indemnities, conquests, 
and the loot and spoils of war. Scarcely had the first blows been struck 
when the German people, from the most influential to the humblest, began 
demanding the annexation of Belgium. So insistent was this demand that 
the government found it necessary to prohibit the discussion of war aims. 
It. found itself in an embarrassing position; for if it was to make known 
its projects of conquest, it would stamp the elaborately constructed fable 
of a defensive war as pure fiction. It has since maintained this position, 
until to-day it is difficult to have the German government make any satis- 
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factory statement of its attitude regarding either Belgium or Russia. It 
has spread calumnies about the Belgian policies of other nations, about alleged 
secret treaties between Belgium and the Entente powers, and has attempted 
to give historical precedents for its course in Russia; but never once has it 
offered a policy that it would follow as to either of these countries. 

But with each specious success the demands of the German people 
increased. They talked of a greater Germany that was to extend from 
Antwerp to Bagdad, the “emancipation” of the Flemings, the Poles, and 
the races of the Russian Baltic provinces, of the appropriation of the coal 
and iron lands of France, the seizure of the French colonies, and an open 
way that would lead to China and India. To the whole of Germany the 
theory of war had resolved itself into a strife for conquest and a greed for 
territory. 

Even those persons who were once most charitably inclined to Germany 
have been forced to admit that the peaceful Germany, the Germany sometimes 
referred to as the “philosophic Germany of Weimar,” no longer existed. 
Instead, there had arisen a Germany of Berlin, stamped with the arrogance 
and brutality of Prussianism. Militarism had become so much a part of 
Germany, so thoroughly inbred through generations of training, that it is 
now difficult to draw a line which would separate military Germany from 
non-military Germany. Speaking upon this attitude of the German people, 
Secretary Lansing said: 


Unless the doctrines and hopes now dominant over the German people die, peace could 
hardly mean more than a brief respite from bloodshed, an unstable truce, during which the 
Prussian rulers of the Central Powers would prepare for another onslaught on democracy 
and liberty, for another attempt to win world sovereignty. 


How well Germany will stand up under defeat is a problem. She has 
not had the national morale tried as has France. But France has truly 
fought a “holy defensive warfare,” a struggle for free institutions against 
autocracy, and she has been inspired and encouraged by all the free and 
civilized world. Germany has been sustained by the victories which her 
generals have reported, and by the gains in territory adroitly mapped and 
declared by the government. She has staked all on militarism. 

When militarism is defeated, when it is proved conclusively that the 
Prussian masters of Germany, though armed with the full strength of the 
empire and its allies, cannot impose their will upon the human race, when 
Germany fights with despair and not with hope, then will the German people 
be undeceived. In that way will come disillusionment. 





Olfactory Nostalgia 


HE world does not smell the same as it used to. 
If you were a city boy, say thirty years ago, do you not remember, 
and often long for, the smell of the little stationery-shop just around 
the corner from the old school? The slates with wooden frames, buffered with 
red felt, and the smell of the sponges kept in a wire basket—these were the 
foundation smells. The whole thing was good. You will never whiff that 

perfume again. 

Were you a suburbanite? Then you mourn the passing of pleasant if 
sometimes crude odors that were then an unappreciated part of the scheme 
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of things. Your dad’s well-kept stable, and the “gas” of its garage 
successor—need we be more explicit? 

And the country store has undergone a similar time-sea change. Why, 
can you stand in the fields and not sniff the gunpowder they are burning in 
Europe? 

Esthetes profess to regard the sense of smell as a primitive power; and 
in adapting it to their own dainty appetites they confess its universality. But 
it is an important enough part of our kinship with the world about us to be 
as good material for homesickness as any of the other senses can contribute 
to our memory of the past. Home is where you lived when you were a boy. 
The smell of mother’s baking-day—that’s what “ olfactory nostalgia ” means! 





Remember the Birds 


AST June the fifth official bird-count was taken under the auspices of the 
Department of Agriculture. This census, which, when instituted in 
1914, was largely condemned as visionary if not ludicrous, has justified 

itself and become a permanent part of the work of the department. The 
value of ornithological knowledge to the agriculturist cannot be overestimated, 
yet he is most likely to be the person lacking it. Bird study is more com- 
monly regarded as a suitable pastime for poets, romantic spinsters, and victims 
recovering from nervous prostration. There is, however, a broadening interest 
in the feathered species, evidenced by the work in the public schools, the 
number of popular magazine articles relating to birds, and the cooperation 
which the government has received from individuals in all parts of the 
country, without which the bird-count would have been impossible. 

The censuses have indicated an increase of bird life in the United States; 
yet so eminent an ornithologist as Mr. William Beebe, writing in the Bulletin 
of the New York Zoological Society some months ago, and considering in a 
larger sense the world of birddom which he knows so well, is most pessimistic 
as to the ultimate fate of these friends of mankind. He points out that when 
the war is over and the airplane is released from its present activities, a 
formidable menace will be let loose upon bird life; that with the perfection 
of the airplane “ the most isolated of nesting-haunts and the uttermost routes 
of migration will be bared to the aerial pot-hunter; the farthest recesses of 
New Guinea mountains and of Brazilian jungle will be tragically accessible 
to man.” 

If this is true, and’ it seems but too likely, the birds can be preserved 
only by an intensive education of man himself, so that he may not use his 
newly found power to annihilate the creatures whom he has successfully 
imitated. The migrating season, one of the best times to become acquainted 
with birds, is now here. During the coming winter months every home can 
do something to help the bird life of its locality. A few crumbs will not be 
missed from the most closely rationed family. A basin of fresh water set 
out where Mr. or Mrs. Cat cannot reach it does not conflict with Mr. Hoover’s 
doctrine of the clean plate. 

“ But there are so few birds where I live,” people frequently say; yet 
we venture to asseverate that no reader of this magazine is entirely shut off 
from bird life. Herons and blackbirds are seen in the shell-torn swamps 
behind the first-line trenches, woodpeckers and jays flit in woods where 
machine-gun bullets are falling. The parks of a great city like New York, 
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surrounded on all sides by towering apartment-houses, are visited by a 
hundred or more different species of birds in the course of a year. Such 
complaints come from eyes that see not and ears that hear not. In a mutual 
friendliness between bird and man, man is certainly not the lesser gainer 
by the partnership. 





Shotguns and Submarines 


HEN a German submarine recently appeared off Cape Cod and 
began to fire not only upon a tow of coal-barges in the ocean, but 
also upon various objects on the land, the inhabitants of the cape 

assembled along the shore in considerable numbers, many of them armed 
with shotguns and other weapons, to resist the incursion of the invader. There 
can be no doubt that if these patriotic citizens had gained an opportunity to 
use their shotguns they would have done so. The possibility of similar raids 
on the same or other parts of our seacoast still exists; and in the event that 
such an attack should be forcibly resisted with firearms in the hands of 
civilians not belonging to the organized military or naval forces of our govern- 
ment, it is interesting to inquire what would be the legal status of these 
belligerent citizens under the rules of international law. 

Prior to the amelioration of the conditions of modern warfare by the 
conventions of The Hague and of Geneva, the rights of belligerents were not 
accorded to private citizens who took part in hostilities, not forming part of 
the disciplined army of their country. If captured, they were liable to be put 
to death; and even if their captors did not proceed to this last extremity, they 
denied such civilians the privileges of prisoners of war. Thus, in the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870 the commander-in-chief of the Prussian army declined 
to treat any captives as prisoners of war unless they could show that they 
had been “ called out and borne on the rolls of an organized military corps 
by a legal order personally addressed.” 

When, however, most of the civilized countries in the world undertook 
to formulate the laws and customs which should regulate war on land, by . 
the first and second Hague Conferences in 1899 and 1907, they recognized 
the natural impulse of civilians to assist in repelling an invader. In the first 
article of the convention which was the outcome of these conferences, the 
rights of belligerents were extended so as to apply to militia and volunteer 
corps no less than to regular armies; and elsewhere provision was made for 
the protection of the common people of a country who may suddenly rise to 
resist invasion: 

The population of a territory which has not been occupied, who, on the enemy’s 
approach, spontaneously take up arms to resist the invading troops without having time to 
organize themselves in accordance with Article I, shall be regarded as belligerents if they 
carry arms openly and respect the laws and customs of war. 


Here we have the most explicit justification of the action of the Cape Cod 
folk in preparing to repel the German submarine raiders with their old- 
fashioned shotguns, or anything else conveniently at hand. They had the 
same right to shoot and kill as belongs to the uniformed soldiery of the United 
States. When an enemy submarine is sighted hereafter anywhere along our 
shores, no one need hesitate to sing out to his neighbor: 

“ Johnny, get your gun!” 

The shout will have the sanction of the law behind it. 





The Pride of Race 


By R. N. Wall 


Author of “ Americans Both,” “The Idler,” etc. 


REDERICK AUGUSTUS SLADE 
Fk strode into his office in the old 

Benton Building in lower Broadway, 
his dark face contorted with his habitual 
morning irritation. 

“This place smells like a kennel!” he 
growled, by way of greeting, at Abel Pick, 
the fat youth who served him as familiar, 
stenographer, and clerk. “If you mus 
smoke cigarettes, why can’t you use a de- 
cent brand?” 

“ You ain’t bought any good ones lately, 
boss,”’ returned Abel serenely. 

The youth was about twenty, apple- 
cheeked, white-toothed, blue-eyed, with a 
big, aggressive, predatory nose that gave a 
note of decision to his moon-shaped face. 
He was dressed in a bright-green shoddy 
suit, which was much too small for him, 
and which made his large hands and feet 
appear enormous. 

“ Anybody been in?” grunted Slade as 
he bent over his mail. 

“ Collector,” grinned Abel. He adjusted 
a blob of ruby glass stuck in his frayed, 
multicolored tie. “ Told him you was out 
of town.” 

“ Good!” approved Slade, in the grudg- 
ing tone of a man who hated to approve 
of anything. 

“Aw, handing the bull to them parties 
comes easy to me,” bragged Abel, and be- 
gan to whistle softly. 

“Stop that noise!” blared Slade, turning 
his eyes on Pick. 

Slade had peculiar eyes—brownish-green, 
with a reddish glint in the irides, as if they 
had gazed upon and caught some spark of 
unholy light. Abel subsided. 

Slade slit open the envelopes before him, 
drew out three duns and one real letter. 
The letter read: 


Brookfield, Maryland, August 22. 
Dear Mr. Save: 
I am writing to you because I knew your father 
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so well. We went to school together, and until 
he moved to New York we saw a great deal of 
each other. Of course, you cannot remember me, 
but I have heard of your success. 

What I have to tell you is that Mr. Holden 
has been taken from me, leaving only our little 
home and a few thousand dollars’ insurance. In 
bank it will scarcely bring me enough to live on, 
small as my needs are. There is no one in Brook- 
field whom I feel like asking for advice. 

As you are a lawyer in a big city, I feel sure 
that you can and will advise me how to invest 
this money so that it will support me for the few 
years I have to live. I should ask this favor of 
your father, were Judge Slade living, and in his 
absence I turn to his son. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mary Ho.pen. 


Slade lighted a cigar and carefully read 
the letter again. He rose and paced about 
the office, which had originally consisted 
of one large room, but from which a small 
space had been partitioned to hold Slade’s 
desk and a couple of chairs. His nervous 
movements brought him to the filter. He 
produced a bunch of keys, opened a small 
cabinet, and took out a bottle of whisky 
and two glasses. He poured a generous 
drink, and, making a wry face, drove down 
the dose of spirits with ice-water from the 
other glass. 

Behind Slade’s back Abel Pick went 
through the business of smacking his lips, 
and cut a couple of dance-steps. As Slade 
continued his tramp about the room, the 
boy picked up the abandoned letter and 
read it. 

““Gee, what a sucker!” he chuckled. 
“Do they still grow like this down in 
Maryland?” He pursed his fat lips and 
began to whistle: “ There’s a girl in the 
heart of Maryland—” 

“Drop that!” shouted Slade, as he saw 
what Abel was doing. “ Will you keep 
quiet?” He strode over and snatched the 
letter. ‘“‘ Get to work!” 

“ Aw, sink your private correspondence 
in the safe if you don’t want it read,” mut- 
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tered Abel. He commenced to tap his 
typewriter, but under his breath he 


hummed: “ There’s a girl—” 

Slade sat down at his desk and perused 
the letter once more. A flood of memories 
bore him backward thirty years. He had 
no real remembrance of Brookfield, but it 
seemed to him that he could visualize the 
sleepy little town from the stories of his 
boyhood. He could recall the oval, 
walnut-framed portrait of Mary Holden 
that had hung in his father’s home. It 
had been made nearly forty years before, 
when her name had not been Holden and 
when it had nearly become Slade. 

He reached for the phone and called a 
number. 

“Mr. Rix there? 
Can you run over? 
All right! Good-by!” 

He swung round. 

“ Abel!” 

“ Yep.” 

“Mr. Rix is coming over, and I don’t 
want to be disturbed. If Brown comes in, 
tell him delays are the bane of the profes- 
sion, but we hope to obtain a settlement 
for him soon. If any one else calls or 
phones, say that I am at an important 
conference, and take the message. Write 
each one of these people that I’ll have some 
money by the first.” 

Slade shut the door of his private office 
and slumped down in his chair. He had 
risen that morning with an aching head and 
trembling limbs. Dissipation had plunged 
him into debt; debt and its worries made 
him drink; so went the eternal wheel. He 
had struggled to make money by methods 
that his profession did not sanction, and 
he had been asked to resign from the 
Blackstone Club. The danger of disbar- 
ment loomed before him; he was on the 
edge of the abyss. 


This you, Dicky? 
Yes, something good. 


Il 


PRESENTLY Slade heard Abel Pick admit 
Mr. Rix. The door opened, and his friend 
entered. 

Rix was short, sleek, and rosy-gilled. 
His clothes were beautiful and his manners 
he considered perfect. He had the benevo- 
lent smile of a bishop, but behind it some- 
thing hard and piscine lurked in his pale- 
blue eyes. 

“ Well, 
way he cultivated. 


sus!” he laughed in the merry 
“ Any feeble-minded 


client want some of my specialties?” 
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“ Possibly,” said Slade, his brownish- 
green eyes turning to a row of the bound 
volumes of the statutes of New York upon 
his desk-top. “An old fr—er—acquain- 
tance of my father, a lady down in Mary- 
land, where we came from, wants to invest. 
I thought you might suggest a suitable se- 
curity.” 

“You want to cop the old lady’s coin, 
Gus?” smiled Rix in his singularly gentle 
voice. 

Slade shot him a wicked glance. 

“T have no thought of ‘ copping’ any- 
thing,” he asserted coldly. “I wish to 
arrange an investment.” 

“What’s the sense of being mealy- 
mouthed?” asked the bland Mr. Rix. 

For a second Slade’s dark, angular face 
twisted, and then his pose dropped. 

“ Dicky,” he said earnestly, “‘ some one 
will have the use of this money, and it 
might as well be me. I need it—I must 
have it!” 

“ What’s the matter now, Gus?” asked 
Mr. Rix, his eyebrows raised at his friend’s 
outburst. 

“The matter is that I must have some 
money right away. Can you buy me some 
cheap unlisted stock that I can charge to 
my client at par?” 

“Why buy any? 
the stuff.” 

““ Because it must be a legitimate deal. 
I don’t dare to buy stock for a client in 
something that doesn’t exist. If there ever 
is an inquiry, when no dividends accrue and 
there is no market for the resale of the 
stock, my judgment may be shown to have 
been wrong, but that’s all.” 

He paused, cocked his ear toward the 
closed door, crossed the floor at a stride, 
and wrenched it open. Abel Pick, an in- 
jured look gathering on his round face, 
almost fell into the room. 

“ Did—didn’t you hear 
boss?” he inquired innocently. 

“What do you mean by listening at that 
door?” snarled Slade. 

“Me? Listening?” Abel’s face became 
the image of astonishment. “I knocked, 
boss. I wanted to know how you spell 
* executrix.’ ” 

“T'll break your neck if I catch you 
listening again, you young rascal!” de- 
clared Slade. 

He thrust the boy out and slammed the 
door. 

“ The impudent little pup!” 


It’s cheaper to print 


me_ knock, 














Slade breathed heavily. His face was 
flushed and distorted; his brownish-green 
eyes blazed. 

“Why don’t you get rid of him?” asked 
Rix casually. ; 

“T ought to, but—but—he’s useful.” 

“And knows too much, I suppose,” Rix 
jeered. 

“Too blamed much! One of these days 
I'll have him framed and sent up the 
river!” 

“That would be a good plan,” assented 
Rix in his mild voice. ‘“ Well, you were 
saying—” 

“ That this transaction must be strictly 
legitimate.” 

Rix leaned back thoughtfully, flicked the 
ash from his cigar, and caressed a silken 
ankle. 

“T can’t afford to slip up on this deal,” 
Slade said. “I'd sell my soul right now 
for a few thousands!” 

His face was horrible to contemplate; 
his whole body trembled. 

“You give me a pain,” Rix informed 
him in liquid tones that were like the 
purling of a brook. “ The devil ain’t pay- 
ing fancy prices for shop-worn souls like 
yours, Gus. If you got to be a crook, be 
a cheerful one. It pays a whole lot better.” 

He gently wafted a fragrant smoke- 
wreath toward the glowering attorney. His 
eyes narrowed; his smooth face contracted 
and then cleared. 

“How about a block of American By- 
Products?” he inquired at length. “ That’s 
capitalized for a million—New Jersey in- 
corporation. Not more than ninety-nine 
per cent water. Real factory, up in Har- 
lem. Going to build a big plant later— 
maybe. Billy Jenkins is president of the 
concern.” 

“That sounds all right,” commented 
Slade. He leaned forward, interested. 
“Could my client see the factory?” 

“Sure! Take you myself; I’m a direc- 
tor. Show her the whole layout; presi- 
dent who looks like a Trinity plate-passer; 
solid mahogany office fixtures; shipments 
going in and coming out; show her the 
books; everything absolutely open and 
aboveboard.” 

“ That might answer,” Slade considered. 
He thrust out a thoughtful lower lip. “ I'll 
let you know.” 

“Don’t spring her on me without no- 
tice,” warned Rix. “ We aren’t running 
full time now, and some days—” 


”? 


THE PRIDE OF RACE 
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“ [ll give you time to set the props, of 
course,” snarled Slade impatiently. 

The gentle promoters parted—the fishy 
Mr. Rix to float along the Curb and about 
the nets of the brokerage houses he fre- 
quented, and Slade to the business before 
him. 

“Abel!” he called through the open 
door, after the departing Rix. “I want 
you to take a letter.” 

The fat boy pocketed a set of poker dice 
with which he had been trifling, and re- 
sponded with a serenity undimmed by the 
scowl upon the lawyer’s face. 

Slade began to dictate: 


“ Dear Mapam: 

“Permit me to offer you what condolence ] 
may. Your letter has touched me deeply, and ] 
am proud of the confidence you manifest in me, 
Of course, you may feel sure that it shall not bh 
betrayed—” 


“Shall be betrayed,” repeated 
parrot-fashion, as Slade paused. 

“ Shall mot be betrayed!” shouted Slade 
angrily. 

“My mistake,” agreed Abel cheerfully, 
and amended his notes. 

Slade looked at the stenographer as if 
he would like to wring his neck, and went 
on slowly: 


Abel, 


“As it happens, I am fortunately in position, 
through personal acquaintance with some men of 
means, to obtain stock for you in an industrial 
enterprise of magnitude. Should you care to come 
to New York to look into the matter, I shall be 
glad to accompany you in any investigation you 
may wish to make. 

“Tf this meets with your approval, please ad- 
vise me as to the sum you wish to invest, so that 
I may secure the proper allotment, and instruct 
me where to meet you. 

“Tt will give me great pleasure to serve my 
father’s friend, whom I hope henceforth to count 
as one of mine. 


“ Get that right off!” Slade commanded 
briskly. 

Abel contemplated his employer with 
interest; the shade of a worried look cloud- 
ed his bright face. 

“ Boss,” he began, “I can’t-hardly get 
along on my wages when I get ’em. I ain’t 
got ’em regular since I helped you with that 
Marsh Valley deal,” he wound up mean- 
ingly. 

“That ll be all right, Abel,” Slade an- 
swered hastily. ‘“‘ Of course, there’ll be a 
small commission on this, and I’ll take care 
of you.” 
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“Don’t you think,” persisted Abel, his 
calm eyes searching his employer’s averted 
face, “ that I ought to get a raise if—if the 
profits on this deal are good?” 

“ Profits?” yelled Slade, his greenish- 
brown eyes glinting wickedly. “I expect 
to get a legitimate fee that will enable me 
to settle your back salary, and—” He 
narrowly studied Abel’s innocent face, 
swallowed, stammered, changed his mind. 
“ Possibly,” he half promised, “ I may be 
able to increase your emoluments—if you 
show yourself deserving.” 

“ Deserving is my middle name,” Abel 
assured him. “ But, boss, I’d like to know 
a little more definitely. How much do I 
draw down from the stick-up?” 

“ Stick-up?” Slade was almost choking 
with anger. “ Nothing of the sort! I am 
going to invest Mrs. Holden’s money most 
advantageously.” 

“ Sure, boss,” said Abel patiently. “I 
get you—only I think it would be to your 
advantage to invest some of it on me.” 

Slade broke into a torrent of oaths. 

“Get that letter written,” he stormed, 
“and shut up! [I'll treat you satisfactorily 
—don’t worry!” 

“JT don’t,” Abel answered, but the 
glimpse of hatred that he caught in Slade’s 
face as he turned to go was not reassuring. 


Ill 


Two days later Mrs. Hoklen’s reply 
came. She thanked Mr. Slade; his kind- 
ness and courtesy were what she had ex- 
pected. She would arrive in New York at 


eleven next Monday. She would be glad 
to have Mr. Slade meet her at the station. 
She added that she had ten thousand dol- 
lars to invest. 

“Ten thousand!” chortled Abel, from 
whom Slade was not swift enough to con- 
ceal the letter. ‘‘ Some money!” 

He began to whistle the air of which 
he had become so fond. Slade’s brownish- 
green eyes shot him a look that boded little 
good. From an amusing and humble helper 
Abel had developed into an insolent youth 
who might become a menace. The lawyer 
promised himself that this state of affairs 
should obtain but little longer, and that in 
the mean time Abel should know no more 
than was necessary. He knew too much 
now. 

So Slade treated him haughtily as ihe 
days drifted by to Monday morning. Then, 
in spotless linen and sober dignity, but a 
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bit shaky from the thoughtful postpone- 
ment of his morning bracers, Slade went 
to meet his elderly client at the Pennsylva- 
nia Station. 

The train was a little late and the day 
was warm. Slade could not sit still and 
wait. His strained nerves called riotously 
for their accustomed alcohol, and the sweat 
beaded on his forehead. At last the train 
pulled in; and as the passengers hurried 
up the steps, Slade had no difficulty in 
picking out his client. 

She was, in spite of her journey, a very 
dainty old lady—small and slight, dressed 
in correct although inexpensive black. Her 
features were at once aquiline and delicate, 
and her silver hair accorded perfectly with 
the clear blue.of her eyes. 

Slade met her at the stair-head, his sleek 
head uncovered, his smile set. 

“ Mrs. Holden?” 

“Mr. Slade!” Her voice was delight- 
ful, low, well-modulated, with just the least 
softening of the harsher consonants. “I 
felt sure I should know you, but I did not 
at first. You are not very like your father; 
still, you have his nose and brow. The rest 
must be your mother’s, I’ suppose.” 

“Or some long-forgotten ancestor’s,” he 
answered with a shaky laugh. “ Do you 
believe so firmly in heredity?” 

- “Of course!” she replied, with the least 
reproach. 

Slade felt uncomfortable. The old lady’s 
thoroughbred air, the soft Southern voice, 
the implied ideals—how many half-forgot- 
ten things they brought back to him, the 
renegade! 

He took her bag, which, with the mis- 
placed caution of credulous people, she had 
refused to surrender to the red-capped 
porter, and guided her toward the Thirty- 
Fourth Street exit. He signaled for a taxi; 
she demurred a little when she understood 
his intent. 

“Isn’t it frightfully expensive? 
I’m a little afraid of them.” 

“It is safer in than out of them,” said 
Slade lightly, as he helped her in; “ and 
I'll put the costs in my bill, you know. 
No,” he went on laughingly, with a shake 
of his head. “ You are my guest to-day, 
and there will be no bill. We'll drive to 
my Office first, where I’ll explain what I’ve 
done and what I have to suggest. Then 
we'll have luncheon, and afterward we can 
inspect the plant in which I recommend the 
purchase of shares.” 


And 
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“T don’t believe I need to see the fac- 
tory,” Mrs. Holden decided. “I shouldn’t 
understand it, and I trust your judgment 
entirely.” 

The man who was being trusted winced 
and sat silent. As they crossed Sixth Ave- 
nue, with the trains roaring overhead, and 
turned southward into Broadway amid a 
stream of traffic, Mrs. Holden laid a tim- 
orous hand on her companion’s arm. 

“T wouldn’t live here for the world!” 
she exclaimed. “I don’t see how you city 
people keep sane.” 

“Some of us don’t,” replied Slade grim- 
ly, and fell silent again. 

He wished the affair were over. He had 
been in enough crooked deals to become 
hardened to a mere matter of meum and 
tuum, but this woman, thrusting her all 
into his hands with absolute confidence 
in his good faith, was one of his own 
people, renegade though he was. He felt 


like stopping at a reputable broker’s and 
purchasing some sound security for her, 
but his own selfish needs roweled him too 
hard. 

“She won’t live long to miss it,” he 
thought cynically, his eyes dropping to 


Mrs. Holden’s thin, blue-veined wrists, 
where the tide of life ran slow. “ If I don’t 
get it, some one else will ”—a philosophy as 
old as the first wrong. 


IV 


As Slade ushered Mrs. Holden into his 
office, Abel, seated at his typewriter, 
shoved a cheap novel into a drawer and 
began to write with the apparent concen- 
tration of one immersed in the most press- 
ing and important affairs. At the same 
time, he managed to steal a look at the 
visitor. His fingers faltered; he stared 
frankly. Abel never had seen any one like 
her on Broadway. 

Mr. Slade had seated her with a courtesy 
that was, in a way, genuine enough, but 
withal a mockery. He smoothed back his 
sleek hair and leaned forward confidential- 
ly, but his brownish-green eyes persistently 
avoided a direct gaze. 

“My dear madam,” he began, “some 
of the most prominent men in the city have 
formed the American By-Products Com- 
pany. They buy up, amazingly cheap, 
scrap, waste, and refuse from various man- 
ufacturing plants, and with the aid of a 
Belgian chemist who has discovered some 
new and marvelous processes, they turn it 
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into salable merchandise. The first cost is 
almost nothing, the expense is slight, and 
the profits are handsome. Now, first, I 
want you to lunch with me; then we will 
return here, and at half past one we are 
to meet Mr. Jenkins, the president of the 
company, and Mr. Rix, the treasurer. Then 
we will all visit the company’s plant, up in 
Harlem. They are going to build a much 
larger factory in New Jersey in the spring 
—the necessary arrangements are now be- 
ing completed.” 

“T'll be glad to go to luncheon,” said 
Mrs. Holden. “I rose so early that I had 
only a cup of coffee, and I didn’t get any- 
thing on the train. And I'll be happy to 
meet the gentlemen later, but I don’t think 
I need to see the plant.” 

“As you wish,” returned Slade defer- 
entially. ‘“ I merely wanted you to see for 
yourself how fine it is. But come—you 
must be nearly starved.” 

They rose, Mrs. Holden still clinging to 
her slightly shabby bag. 

“Won’t you leave that here?” asked 
Slade. 

“* Why, it has my money in it,” said Mrs. 
Holden, with a little blush on ,her transpar- 
ent old face. “I know I’m silly, but I 
would rather—”’ 

“Not in cash?” Slade interjected. 

“Oh, no; just the check, or draft, or 
whatever it is the insurance company sent.” 
She opened the bag and displayed a strip 
of pink paper. “ But I was so afraid some- 
thing might happen to it—you see, it means 
everything now.” Her faded eyes began to 
fill. 

“Of course, of course,” said Slade in a 
tone which he strove to make hearty. 
“You're quite right, and we'll take good 
care of it. Abel, put Mrs. Holden’s bag 
in the safe. It will be just as secure there 
as if it were in the bank,” Slade assured 
his client. 

“ The bag has no key, 
little doubtfully. 

“No one will trouble it,” laughed Slade. 
“ Besides, if any one did take it, they 
couldn’t get the money without forging 
your name, and then the bank would be 
responsible.” 

“ How good it is to have some one who 
knows how to help!” she exclaimed, re- 
lieved and grateful. 

Slade winced. 

“Excuse me a moment,” he said. “I 
want to telephone to Mr. Rix to remind 


? 


” 


she objected a 





- 
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him to be here at half past one. He’s a 
very busy man.” 

While he stood at the telephone, Mrs. 
Holden turned to Abel, who was locking 
the bag in the safe. 

“ Are you reading law with Mr. Slade, 
young man?” she inquired in her bright, 
interested way. 

“ Yes’m,” Abel mumbled. 

He had not been able to take his eyes 
from her since her entrance. She was so 
birdlike and dainty, and she had, in spite 
of her fragility, an aristocratic impress that 
stamped her in the boy’s eyes as a being of 
another race. 

“T think that is fine for you,” she said. 
“The law is a noble profession. My 
brother was a judge. You have a great 
opportunity in being associated with Mr. 
Slade.” 

“ Ves’m—yes, indeed,” asseverated Abel. 

His saucy tongue was stilled. He kept 
his face perfectly immobile, but his eyes 
seemed to grow rounder. Then, suddenly, 
he was seized by some affection of the 
throat that made him turn aside and cough 
violently. 

“Let us go on,” interposed Slade, who 
had finished his conversation. He shot a 
dagger glance at Abel. “ Mr. Rix will be 
here at one thirty sharp. He has a confer- 
ence with Mr. Vanderlip at one, but he 
promised me to cut it short. Mr. Jenkins 
will be here also.” 


V 


Ir was just half past one when they re- 
appeared at the office. Slade had bolstered 
his purpose with a cocktail, wishing that he 
dared take two. Mrs. Holden, charmed 
and interested in her excursion, was flushed 
and a little excited. 

They were no more than seated when 
Mr. Rix and Mr. Jenkins arrived. The 
treasurer wore the alert, preoccupied air of 
a very busy man. He glanced at his watch 
and frowned slightly as he did so. 

“T’ll have to hurry, Slade. I’ve got to 
see Morgan at two. I had hard work to get 
away from Vanderlip—he never wants to 
let me go!” 

“ All right, Dicky, we won’t keep you 
long; but I wanted you to meet Mrs. Hol- 
den, who, as I explained, wishes to make 
a little investment, and you know you 
promised me—” 

“Oh, yes, yes—By-Products, wasn’t it? 
I am charmed to meet you, madam,” said 
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Rix in his gentle voice, turning his pale, 
hard eyes upon the lady. “I have so many 
interests, you see—” 

“And this is Mr. Jenkins,” Slade ner- 
vously broke in. 

The president was of tall and imposing 
presence, scrupulously dressed, in spite of 
the heat, in a frock coat, striped trousers, 
white spats, and a silk hat. He carried a 
gold-headed cane. 

Mr. Jenkins greeted the widow with ap- 
propriate dignity. Mrs. Holden seemed a 
little awed—he certainly looked like a bil- 
lion dollars. 

They formed a little circle about Slade’s 
desk, crowding the cubby-hole so that it 
was impossible to close the door. Abel, quite 
unconsidered, lounged about the outer of- 
fice. In his shoddy green suit, with the 
blob of ruby glass in his frayed, brilliant 
tie, he was the one inharmonious figure. 
But no one thought of that—Mrs. Holden 
because she was rather too flurried to notice 
anything, and the others because they were 
used to Abel. 

Slade was the spokesman. He leaned 
forward, a trifle nervous, his brownish-green 
eyes on Mrs. Holden’s chin. 

Rix sat daintily on the edge of his chair, 
dapper, sleek, motionless as a snake watch- 
ing an intended victim. Jenkins took 
his ponderous ease, sometimes playing with 
a heavy watch-chain of twisted gold and 
platinum, or varying this by settling the 
black-pearl pin in his scarf. 

“As I have partially explained, Mrs. 
Holden,” Slade began, “ the profits of this 
enterprise promise to be very large. Only 
the kindness of these good friends has se- 
cured me the privilege of investing for you 
the amount you wish to spare. The income 
on your stock should be at least twelve per 
cent.” 

“ Twelve per cent!” said Mrs. Holden. 
“T didn’t dream of somuch. Are you sure 
it is safe?” 

“ As impregnable as Gibraltar!” boomed 
the impeccable Mr. Jenkins. “ Besides, 
are you not going with us to inspect the 
plant?” 

“T don’t think it necessary,” said Mrs. 
Holden tremulously. “I rely entirely on 
Mr. Slade, and he—” 

“You may well do so,” broke in the 
soft voice of Rix. He looked again at his 
watch. 

Slade mopped his face with his handker- 
chief. His part was hard. 














THE PRIDE OF RACE 


“T am so stupid,” faltered Mrs. Holden. 
“What income will that give me—twelve 
per cent?” 

“On ten thousand dollars, twelve per 
cent per annum will be one hundred dollars 
per month; on which I presume you can 
maintain your home?” 

“That will be more than enough,” re- 
plied the widow, her pleasure showing on 
her fine, thin face. ‘‘ More than I had 
hoped!” She turned and called to Abel: 
“Young man, will you be so kind as to 
bring my bag?” 

Slade pulled at his mustache. His cheek 
twitched a little. 0 

“ You understand, Mrs. Holden,” he ob- 
served, “‘ that the company does hot guar- 
antee a specific dividend; no company can 
do that. The twelve per cent is based on 
an estimate of its earnings so far. The 
profits might not always, for some unfore- 
seen reason, justify twelve per cent; on the 
other hand, they might make it possible to 
pay more.” 

“ But you think it is a safe investment, 
don’t you?” queried Mrs. Holden anx- 
iously. 

Her trepidation made the lawyer’s clear 
statement Greek; she clung to the one es- 
sential point. The ponderous Mr. Jen- 
kins, one smooth hand stroking his side- 
whiskers, answered. 

“As to the security and desirability of 
the investment there can be no doubt,” he 
sonorously declared. 

“We are really disappointing some old 
friends to allot this block to you,” added 
Rix in golden accents. 

“Oh, I hate to have you do that,” Mrs. 
Holden said. “ Yet I feel sure that none 
of them needs a good, safe investment more 
than I do.” 

Abel had handed her the shabby, old- 
fashioned bag. She fumbled with the catch 
a moment, drew out a slip of embossed and 
tinted paper, and fingered it lovingly—the 
little slip of paper that would bring the 
magic dividends to comfort and secure her 
declining years. 

Slade dipped his pen in the ink-well; he 
drew out his desk-slide to place the check 
upon it for Mrs. Holden’s indorsement. 

“ You have to sign it,” he explained, ex- 
tending his hand for the slip. He took it 
and his jaw dropped. “ What in hell is 
this?” he broke out. 

Mrs. Holden started to her feet in amaze- 
ment and alarm. 
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“Why, what’s the matter?” she stam- 
mered faintly. 

Rix snatched the paper from Slade’s 
hand. His gentle expression was gone, his 
eyes were as cruel as a shark’s. Jenkins 
bent over, his pompous face flabby with 
consternation. 

“This check is blank!” screamed Rix. 
“ You’ve been flimflammed!” 

‘““Oh, not yet,” calmly announced Abel 
Pick, who stood in the doorway, his moon- 
like face beaming, his blue eyes dancing, 
the corners of his lips mirth-twisted. 

“What’s that?” Slade ripped out with 
another oath. 

He was beside himself. Infernal fires 
seemed to flame from his brownish-green 
eyes. His face was purple. Mrs. Holden 
thrust her fingers to her assaulted ears, 
frightened, astounded, utterly unable to 
understand what was taking place. 

Rix cast himself bodily upon Abel. 

“You little snitch!” he screamed, his 
soft voice rising until it broke like a wo- 
man’s. “ You, you—” 

Abel gave him a straight-arm shove that 
upset the so-called treasurer in a heap. 

“ Keep off, you big stiff!” he warned 
Jenkins, who towered menacingly above 
him. “ Keep off!” 

Slade was shaking all over, his face so 
contorted with anger that it. was hardly 
human. Rix sat up, quiet, but looking as 
venomous as a snake about to strike. Jen- 
kins seemed to be measuring the distance 
for a spring. 

“Mrs. Holden,” said Abel earnestly, 
“this By-Products business is just a fake, 
fixed up by these tin-horns. If they once 
got their fingers on your coin, you’d never 
see a car-fare out of it. If you want any 
proof, I'll produce; but first let’s go and 
put your money in a bank!” He drew the 
real draft from his vest-pocket. ‘“ Do you 
want any further proof, ma’am?” he asked. 
“ Look at ’em!” 

Mrs. Holden’s gaze went to the men 
against the wall—from Slade, with his livid 
face and trembling hands, to the white and 
baleful Rix, to Jenkins, red and shrunken. 

“No, I think I need no further proof,” 
she said wearily. “I want to go home!” 


VI 
ABEL put on his hat and went over to 
his desk, from which he took a pack of 


cigarettes, a set of poker dice, and the 
novel he had been reading. 
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@ “TI hereby resign!” he then announced 
ceremoniously as he picked up Mrs. Hol- 
den’s bag and motioned her to precede him 
through the door. 

“Don’t go with him, Mrs. Holden,” 
Slade begged. “ It’s all a mistake!” 

Mrs. Holden looked her contempt. Abel 
burst into derisive laughter. 

“ Shall I send her down alone for a cop 
and let him settle it?” he offered. “ Yes? 
No? Don’t all speak at once!” Then his 
tone changed. “ You fellows stand steady,” 


he ordered. “ Don’t forget I got plenty on 
you all. What I’m wise to would send you 


up for a hundred years; but I'll pass all 
that up to get rid of you, and I think I’m 
even, anyhow. You'd frame me and send 
me up the river, would you, you bunch of 
skunks?” 

Debonairly Mr. Pick shut the door. He 
piloted his charge first to a bank and then 
in a surface-car to the station. After her 
first burst of tearful, fervent thanks, Mrs. 
Holden made the journey silently, sitting 
motionless, almost in tears. She was 
shocked, bewildered, shaken to the core. 

As for Abel, in whom the reaction had 
set in, he felt rather foolish, futile, and 
uncertain. 
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At the station Mrs. Holden stopped and 
regarded the boy long and searchingly. She 
noted the cheap green suit, the tawdry 
finery; but, if the clothes were common, 
in the face of Abel Pick she saw something 
more and different—a longing, a wistful- 
ness that went strangely with his moonlike 
face, a hunger not of the flesh. 

“ Tell me, my boy,” she said in her gen- 
tle, high-bred voice, “ why did you do this 
for me?” 

Abel turned red, looked at the floor, and 
tried to dig his toe into the concrete. 

“* Aw,” he replied, “I dunno.” 

He knew, but he couldn’t exactly express 
the feeling in his heart. He, always so 
ready with his tongue, now felt himself 
inarticulate. To explain he would have had 
to use words that had always sounded fool- 
ish to him—ancient words such as “ pity ” 
and “honor ” and “ self-sacrifice ”—things 
at which it had been the custom of Slade 
and his friends to laugh. 

“ Aw,” he repeated uneasily, “ I dunno.” 
Then he suddenly raised his blue eyes, into 
which a flash of whimsical light had come, 
and answered: “I had an uncle that once 
lived in Baltimore. We Southerners ought- 
er stick together!” 





THE OLD SPINNING-WHEEL 


How oft of yore her gentle hand 
Guided the slender thread, 

As the wheel, swiftly whirling, fanned 
The curls about her head! 


Her eyes, like dew-wet pansies, shone 
With innocence and truth; 

Her brow, pure as white roses blown, 
Was wreathed with virgin youth. 


Here, when the evening skies were clear, 
In yonder wicker chair 

He sat and watched her, leaning near, 
And deemed naught else so fair. 


Fled are the days of long ago, 
The morning’s vanished prime; 
Nor summer’s sun nor winter’s snow 
Brings back the old, sweet time. 


Long since the busy wheel was still, 
And dust lies round it deep, 

While star-eyed daisies, on the hill, 
Lean o’er her quiet sleep. 


James B. Kenyon 
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| How Your Dollars fight 


What the Government B uys with the 
Liberty Loan, Subscribers’ Money 
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THE LAUNCH OF THE QUISTCONCK, HOG ISLAND’S FIRST SHIP 
We are ‘* bridging the ocean ’’ with a huge fleet of transports and supply-ships—Large freighters of this 
type cost more than a million dollars apiece 
From a photograph by the Western Newspaper Union, New York 
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FIRING A TEN-INCH COAST-DEFENSE GUN 


A weapon of this type costs about a hundred thousand dollars—A sixteen-inch gun costs perhaps 
twice that sum 




















A BATTERY OF HEAVY FIELD-GUNS IN ACTION 
These guns are light howitzers with a caliber of four and six-tenths inches, highly effective weapons for 
bombarding the enemy’s trenches 
Copyrighted by the Committee on Public Information 
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AMERICAN MACHINE GUNS TO BEAT THE GERMANS 


These are Browning guns of the heavy type. costing about two hundred and fifty dollars apiece, and 
needed in almost unlimited numbers 
Copyrighted by the Committee on Public Information 




















A REGIMENT OF AMERICAN FIELD-ARTILLERY 
This shows artillerymen in training at Camp Hancock, in Georgia—Light field-guns cost about seven 
thousand dollars apiece 
Copyrighted by the Committee on Public Information 
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AMMUNITION FOR OUR BIG GUNS 


Fourteen-inch shells on the deck of the battle-ship Oklahoma—These heavy projectiles cost about 
eleven hundred dollars apiece 
From a copyrighted photograph by the International Film Service, New York 

















THREE-INCH SHELLS FOR FIELD-ARTILLERY 
The government has already placed orders for about one hundred million shells of all calibers—These 
small ones cost thirteen dollars apiece 
Copyrighted by the Committee on Public Information 
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A SMALL PATROL-BOAT OR SUBMARINE-CHASER 


These mosquitoes of the sea are too light for much fighting, but their high speed makes them dangerous to 
submarines—They cost about ten thousand dollars 
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TORPEDOES—THE MOST DEADLY OF NAVAL WEAPONS 


A torpedo of this type is a small war-ship in itself, with its own engine and propeller, and costing about ten 
thousand dollars 
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" FILLING HAND-GRENADES FOR PRACTISE BARBED WIRE FOR TRENCH 
WORK DEFENSES 


These grenades cost only forty-five cents apiece, Wire entanglements are an effective and easily 


but they are used in millions constructed form of fortification 
Copyrighted by the Committee on Public Information Photo by Brown Brothers, New York 














MUNITIONS FOR OUR ARMY—A TYPICAL SCENE IN AN ATLANTIC RORT 


The large wooden cases piled on two of the lighters in this picture contain airplanes taken apart and boxed 
for shipment to France 
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THE LAUNCH OF AN AMERICAN BOMBING AIRPLANE 


This was the first giant bomb-carrier built in America, but a great fleet will follow it 
From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 

















SCOUTING PLANES—THE EYES OF A MODERN ARMY 
The engraving shows American airmen and their machines at an aviation field in France 


Copyrighted by the Committee on Public Information 
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LUMBER—ONE OF THE RAW MATERIALS OF VICTORY 


Enormous quantities of lumber are needed for cantonments, ships, airplanes, and other war purposes 
Copyrighted by the Committee on Public Information 




















COAL—THE FUEL THAT DRIVES OUR SHIPS AND TURNS OUR WHEELS 


Factories, railroads, and ocean steamers need vast quantities of coal, and .the strain on the supply is great 
From a photograph by Brown Brothers, New York 
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A FLEET OF ARMY MOTOR-TRUCKS 


These trucks cost about five thousand dollars apiece, and the government has already ordered at least 
thirty thousand of them 
From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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THE DREADNOUGHT OF THE BATTLE-FIELD 
An American tank of the largest size, costing about thirty thousand dollars—Tanks are being used in 
increasing numbers 


Fromea photograph by the International Film Service, New York 
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THE HORSE IS STILL AN IMPORTANT’ FACTOR IN WAR 


Each field-gun, with its camion, needs twelve horses, and to-day a good army horse costs as much as 
two hundred dollars 
Copyrighted by the Committee on Public Information 


























MULES, TOO, ARE INDISPENSABLE SERVANTS OF THE ARMY 
Each division needs about twenty-five hundred—These engravings show scenes at the remount 
Station at Camp Wheeler, Georgia 


Copyrighted by the Committee on Public Information 
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ONE OF THE GREAT NATIONAL ARMY TRAINING-CAMPS 


The cost of the thirty-two cantonments built for the new American army averaged about nine 
million dollars apiece 














AMERICA’S SOLDIERS READY TO FIGHT FOR THE FLAG 
Important as are ships and airplanes and tanks and guns and shells, after all it is men who will win the war 
for us— This engraving shows a typical American regiment, the Three Hundred and 
Twenty-Eighth, at Camp Gordon, Georgia 





‘The Fabricated Ship, a New 
Idea in Ship-Building 


IN ALL OUR WAR WORK THERE HAS BEEN NO MORE STRIKING OR MORE USEFUL 
ACHIEVEMENT THAN THIS REVOLUTION IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF AN OCEAN-GOING FLEET ; 


By Robert G. Skerrett 


HE Kaiser has already been jarred 

more than once by our doing the 

unexpected, and yet our bag of 
Yankee tricks is by no means exhausted; 
but probably nothing is going to do more 
to upset his plans than that structural 
anomaly, the fabricated ship. Ere long the 
new type will be represented by hundreds 
of thousands of tons of ocean-going bot- 
toms; and week by week these craft will 
add just so much more to the anguish of 
the Teutons who were so confident that we 
could not cope with the piratical ravages of 
their submarines. 

The so-called impossible is a heartening 
reality; the fabricated freighter is an ac- 
complished fact. A veritable revolution in 
ship-building practise has cut its eye-teeth, 
and bids fair to round out shortly into an 
industry of robust proportions. War-time 
necessity has achieved what ordinary peace- 
time demands would not have brought to 
pass for decades to come, if even then. The 
first of these unique craft, the S. S. Aga- 
wam, was launched on Decoration Day at 
the Newark Bay yard of the Submarine 
Boat Corporation, and since then others 
have followed her into the water at rapidly 
shortening intervals. The industrial battle- 
cry of the plant is: 

“ Three ships a week or bust 

Three ships, mark you, each of fifty-five 
hundred tons’ dead-weight capacity! 

The public generally does not know it, 
but quite one-third of the steel cargo-car- 
riers now ordered by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation are to be built at just three 
yards—three yards devoted entirely to the 
manufacture of fabricated ships. These are 
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the establishment of the American Inter- 
national Corporation, at Hog Island, on the 
Delaware; that of the Submarine Boat Cor- 
poration, on Newark Bay, New Jersey; and 
that of the Merchant Ship-Building Corpo- 
ration, at Bristol, Pennsylvania. According 
to the program announced by Mr. Charles 
M. Schwab, one hundred and sixteen ves- 
sels of this special type are to be put over- 
board at these plants between now and the 
end of the present year—fifty at Hog 
Island, fifty at Newark Bay, and sixteen 
at Bristol—a total of almost eight hundred 
thousand tons. 

One of the leading technicists of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation told Congress 
some months ago: 


I regard these fabricated processes as the great, 
inspiring thing of the program that we have 
undertaken. 


And the nation at large is going to see 
the new venture in the same light, possibly 
with still greater enthusiasm. The purpose 
of the present article is to help toward this 
awakening by explaining just what the fab- 
ricated ship really is. 

To start with, it is the fruit of an abrupt 
departure from the conservative and com- 
paratively leisurely building methods which 
up to last year were considered entirely sat- 
isfactory. The fabricated ship is not so 
much a type as it is a product of manu- 
facturing methods. It involves the utiliza- 
tion of standard materials which can be had 
in quantities and from scores and scores of 
steel-mills that have never before contrib- 
uted the wherewithal for the building of 
either naval or merchant craft. 
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The steel-plants that have supplied our 
shipyards in the past have been relatively 
few in number. On the other hand, there 
are many mills, large and small, scattered 
far and wide over the country, which have 
long been turning out large tonnages of 
steel for structural purposes of varied sorts. 


THE BENEFITS OF STANDARDIZATION 


Henry R. Sutphen, vice-president of the 
Submarine Boat Corporation, being a man 
of vision, asked himself many months back: 

“Why, if plenty. of this material be 
available, should we not make use of it? 
Why, at the same time, should we not fol- 
low procedures which have proved so emi- 
nently satisfactory in the assembling of 
great bridges, the rearing of mighty office- 
buildings, and generally in carrying out all 
kinds of notable engineering projects in- 
volving the use of standardized steel ele- 
ments or units?” 
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Last year, just when a shortage of steel 
threatened, and the controversy over 
wooden ships was nearing its climax, Mr. 
Sutphen laid his plans before General 
Goethals. As a precedent, he pointed to 
what his company had already accom- 
plished in constructing five hundred and 
fifty submarine-chasers in four hundred and 
eighty-eight days for the British govern- 
ment. By employing so-called fabrica- 
tional methods and standardized parts, the 
yard finally attained an output of more 
than two boats a day—every one of them 
so much like the others that their parts 
were interchangeable. 

The secret of this success lay in the ac- 
curacy of the plans and patterns used, and 
in the employment of machine-tools capa- 
ble of turning out identical parts in multi- 
ples of hundreds. It was a comparatively 
easy thing for the assembling workmen to 
put the pieces together and to create a 
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THE SCORE-BOARD AT THE NEWARK BAY YARD, WITHeITS DAILY TALLY OF 
SHIP FROM THE LAYING 


THE PROGRESS OF EACH 


OF THE KEEL TO THE LAUNCHING OF THE COMPLETED HULL 








FABRICATED SHIP, A NEW IDEA IN SHIP-BUILDING 
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ON OCTOBER I, I917, THE SITE OF THE NEWARK BAY SHIPYARD WAS AN EMPTY MARSH— THIS 


ENGRAVING SHOWS IT ON NOVEMBER 30, 


finished submarine-chaser in wonderfully 
quick time. The prosecution of this work 
developed a model system of operation, 
which was susceptible of expansion to meet 
the requirements imposed in constructing 
freighters of some thousands of tons’ dead- 
weight capacity. 

Mr. Sutphen proposed to combine the 
specialized knowledge gained in the rapid 
construction of a flotilla of chasers with 
the wider and richer experience of the 
bridge-builder and his engineering kindred. 
As he expresses it: 

“While we were lagging in the building 
of our naval and merchant fleets, our rail- 
roads were extending their lines and im- 
proving existing rights-of-way, besides de- 
veloping up-to-date terminal facilities. State 
and municipal authorities were likewise 
busy in bettering highways and water- 
fronts, and in installing a variety of civic 
improvements. Bus‘ness enterprises of nu- 
merous sorts were bringing into being pub- 
lic-service conveniences of all kinds; and 
week by week hotels, sky-scrapers, theaters, 
power-plants, aqueducts, irrigating projects, 
port developments, and a well-nigh endJess 
list of undertakings were being pushed that 





AFTER TWO MONTHS’ PREPARATORY WORK 


called for structural steel in enormous quan- 
tities. . 

“ Not only that, but they required these 
materials in identical multiples, so that at 
the place of ultimate assembling only a 
minimum of preparatory work would be 
necessary. Things had to fit. Rivet-hole 
had to meet rivet-hole, and all but a trifling 
amount of tool-work and forming had to 
be done at the primary points of manufac- 
ture. These points were the steel-mills, 
which turned out products fabricated to 
such a stage that little was left for the work- 
ers at the building-sites to do, save to bring 
the various elements into their intended po- 
sitions and to drive the rivets needed to 
hold them together.” 

In the ordinary shipyard the plates and 
shapes are delivered just as they are fin- 
ished at the steel-mill. From that stage for- 
ward, the rest of the work is done in the 
yard, and by the men and machines there 
provided for the purpose. The lines and 
parts of the vessel to be constructed are 
“laid down ” full size on the floor of the 
mold loft, and from these contours are 
made wooden patterns, or templets, which 
guide in the bending of frames and the 
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ON THIS AND THE OPPOSITE PAGE IS A VIEW OF THE NEWARK BAY YARD ON JULY 4, 1918, WHEN 
EIGHTEEN THOUSAND PEOPLE GATHERED TO SEE THREE STEAMERS LAUNCHED— 


forming of plates to constitute the skeleton 
and the body of the craft. The plates, 
angle-bars, beams, and so forth, are punched 
and sheared and planed so that they will 
take their proper places in the growing 
body of the ship, where they are set up, 
bolted into place, and not infrequently 
forcibly pulled into position preliminary to 
riveting. Curved surfaces and lines are 
everywhere in evidence. 

The fabricated ship, on the other hand, 
is purposely designed to eliminate curva- 
ture wherever permissible, and throughout 
the greater length of the vessel her cross- 
section is unvaried and angular. This part 
of a craft is technically known as the “ par- 
allel body.” The sides of the fabricated 
freighter are vertical until just before the 
bow and stern sections begin, and the flat 
bottom is blended into the upright walls 
of the hull by a short curving or rounded 
corner, known to the marine architect as 
the bilge. 


Strange as it may seem, while the fabri- 
cated cargo-carrier is thus angular in form 
for a goodly part of her length, tests at the 
Government Experimental Basin in Wash- 
ington have shown that less engine-power 
is needed to drive her at full speed than to 
propel the ordinary-shaped ship of like 
capacity and speed. 

Because the fabricated vessel’s decks are 
flat, and angles supplant curves wherever 
feasible, the patterns are simpler, and can 
be used in shops familiar with the prepara- 
tion of steel for bridges or buildings. These 
plants not only punch all the rivet-holes in 
the plates and shapes, but likewise rivet up 
some of them—the size of these partly as- 
sembled features being limited only by the 
stowage capacity of railroad-cars and the 
clearances in tunnels and under bridges. 


A VAST INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGE 


By reason of this procedure, our three fab- 
ricational shipyards are able to utilize the 
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—STRETCHING AWAY TO THE RIGHT IS “ PEACOCK ALLEY,’ WITH ITS ROW OF TWENTY-EIGHT 
BUILDING-SLIPS RUNNING FOR HALF A MILE ALONG THE BAY 


skilled workers in steel-plants accustomed to 
similar tasks. In other words, men and me- 
chanical resources which in the past have 
played no part in ship-building have been 
made available to meet the present national 
emergency. The fabricated ship thus opens 
up fresh fields of energy and new sources of 
supply; it simplifies construction; and it 
promotes a rate of building heretofore 
deemed utterly unattainable. 

The Agawam was started when the yard 
at Newark Bay was still in a more or 
less formative condition; and in a measure 
the vessel was experimental, because her 
builders were feeling their way. There were 
plenty of skeptics ready to prophesy that 
much of her material would fail to fit, and 
would probably have to be thrown away. 
As a matter of fact, just one piece of steel 
was scrapped during the course of her con- 
struction, and that resulted from an attempt 
to bend the metal cold, before the heating- 
furnaces, now installed, were ready for ser- 


vice. Since then, out of the many thou- 
sands of parts that have been received from 
twenty-seven different steel-mills and quite 
half a hundred outside fabricating-plants, 
each and every piece or unit has fitted into 
its designed place. 

The ships to be built at Bristol will be 
of nine thousand tons’ dead-weight; those 
on the ways at Hog Island are of seventy- 
five hundred tons, while the freighters 
standardized at Newark Bay are of fifty- 
five hundred tons. 

In the case of the last yard, this size was 
decided upon for two controlling reasons. 
While -the present work is to meet a war- 
time emergency, the idea behind the fabri- 
cated ship is to provide for the future—for 
the days that are surely coming, when by 
quantity production of ocean-going bottoms 
we shall be able to get enough vessels to 
carry the full volume of American com- 
merce to foreign markets. Figures show 
that the average commercial cargo-carrier 
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prior to the war ranged between four and 
five thousand tons, and had a speed of nine 
knots. By deciding upon a dead-weight 
capacity of fifty-five hundred tons and a 
speed of eleven knots it was believed that 
a superior craft would result, which could 
be operated at a moderate cost. 

Next, the building of steamers of this 
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can perform their jobs in a familiar setting 
and in touch with their home atmosphere. 


INSURING ABSOLUTE UNIFORMITY 


Of course, dividing up production in this 
fashion demands certain safeguards, in 
order that the fabricated parts coming from 
widely separated factories shall, on reach- 


























THE KEEL OF A FABRICATED SHIP IS PRACTICALLY ONE OF THE STURDY GIRDERS THAT FORM 
THE BACKBONE OF SO MANY RAILROAD BRIDGES 


size made it practicable to utilize freight- 
car capacities to their fullest and most eco- 
nomical extent, while permitting an ad- 
vanced degree of mill fabrication. That is 
to say, ninety-five per cent of the prepara- 
tory work can be done at the steel-plants 
scattered at more or less widely separated 
points, only five per cent of it being left to 
be done within the Newark Bay yard. This 
method keeps the working force at the ship- 
yard down to a number susceptible of thor- 
ough supervision, and avoids the unwieldy 
organization which would be inevitable 
under old-time methods. 

Further, the outside fabricational work 
can be done at existing plants amply 
equipped for their tasks, and located, as a 
rule, at places offering <pecial manufactur- 
ing conveniences. The new arrangement 
does not dislocate the personnel of these 
mills or works, and the operatives there 


ing the focal point of the shipyard, lend 
themselves to prompt assembling and be 
sure of fitting. The rule is that the maxi- 
mum variance from the prescribed dimen- 
sions must not exceed one-sixteenth of an 
inch. How is it possible to obtain such a 
degree of accuracy? This was the thing 
that staggered the traditional ship-builder, 
and prompted him to say: 

“It is impossible!” 

He could not see how it could be done, 
as the bridge-builder promised that it should 
be done in making the fabricated freighter 
a fact. 

To begin with, it was essential that there 
should be absolute agreement in the measur- 
ing units employed at the many contributive 
plants, because, in addition to the score and 
more of steel-mills and the fifty-six fabri- 
cating-plants, exactness was necessary in 
something like two hundred foundries, ma- 
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THIS ENGRAVING SHOWS THE FABRICATED FLOORS AS THEY ARRIVE AT THE YARD FROM THE 


STEEL-MILLS, 


chine-shops, boiler-works, and other places 
where equipment was to be made. 

To this end there was first chosen a 
single master steel tape. With this as a 
standard, all other metal tapes used at the 
shipyard and at outside establishments were 
calibraied. That is to say, they were care- 
fully compared with the master tape and 
given a figure, or coefficient, which was a 
plus or minus allowance to be taken into 
consideration in checking up local measure- 
ments. This, of course, was quite simple in 
principle; but without such a precautionary 
procedure it would be hopeless to expect 
uniformity of production. 

In old-line ship-building plants, the tem- 
plets are commonly skeleton forms of 
pliant wood, which are put together by men 
famil‘ar with such work, and then marked 
to indicate where bolt-holes or rivet-holes 
are to be punched or drilled. They have to 
be handled carefully to prevent deforma- 
tion, even when they are to be used within 
the limits of the yard; and this method will 
not serve at all when the patterns have to 
be duplicated many times and sent to dis- 
tant points. 


STEEL SHIPS. FROM PAPER PATTERNS 


The patterns employed for the fabricated 
ship are made of cardboard, or of a thick 


fibroid paper. It reaches the shipyard in 


READY TO BE SET IN 


PLACE 


large rolls. Coming in this form, the mate- 
rial is subjected to certain stresses incident 
to its cylindrical packing. Before it is used 
in cutting a templet, the paper is laid out 
upon a special floor and dampened, to re- 
lease these stresses. Then, when dried by 
the atmosphere, it “is cut to the desired 
shape, and every rivet-hole is placed and 
spaced by marks gaged to a nicety. 

By way of a finishing touch, there is 
drawn upon the pattern a single heavy 
black line, in waterproof ink or paint, of a 
prescribed length. This line is the key to 
accuracy, and agrees minutely with its given 
length as measured by the master tape. 

Every one knows that paper is affected 
by the state of the atmosphere; it shrinks 
on a dry day and expands on a damp one. 
Manifestly, the air might be dry in one 
place, and humid. in another, where plants 
are engaged in turning out identical struc- 
tural elements. How, then, is harmony of 
production assured when using these more 
or less sensitive paper patterns? 

To begin with, before leaving the ship- 
yard, the templets are shellacked, to 
make them less susceptible to atmospheric 


- changes; but this alone could not be relied 


upon to offset distortion due to contraction 
or expansion. Here is where the heavy black 
line—a standard measurement—plays its 
part. 
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Let us say it is a foot long. If, when 
compared with the local steel tape, the line 
is longer or shorter than it should be, owing 
to the temperature, or the moisture of the 
air, the inspector at once detects the extent 
of the error. To correct it, he has the pat- 
tern dried artificially, or exposed to steam, 
as the case may be, till the black line 
measures precisely a foot. Then, and then 
only, the templet is in condition to serve 
as a proper guide in cutting, shaping, and 
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punching the steel for that particular stand- 
ardized unit. 


PLANS THAT COVER EVERY DETAIL 


Back of the original making of these 
paper patterns lies, the. preparation of the 
plans for the vessel. The drawing-room of 
a yard for fabricated ships is a revelation 
to one accustomed to the procedure in an 
old-line ship-building establishment. The 
working sheet of every part of the. fabri- 
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THE KEEL AND FLOORS OF A FIFTY-FIVE-HUNDRED-TON FREIGHTER, ASSEMBLED BY THE DRIVING 
OF A COMPARATIVELY SMALL NUMBER OF RIVETS 
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THE STERN FRAMES AND AFTER-BODIES OF A ROW OF FABRICATED FREIGHTERS ON THE 
BUILDING-SLIPS AT THE NEWARK BAY YARD 


cated craft, no matter how simple the struc- 
tural element may be, displays an astonish- 
ing array of figures. Nothing is left to 
guesswork or assumption. The position of 
every hole is indicated by interchecking di- 
mensions, and the same painstaking thor- 
oughness is carried out in marking straight 
lines and curved ones. The theory is that 
it is better to give an unnecessary amount 
of detail, rather than too little. 

From these drawings tracings are made, 
and then, by means of blue-printing-ma- 
chines, scores of copies of every plan are 
reproduced both for local use and for service 
at the outlying contributive works. It must 
be remembered that with twenty-eight iden- 
tical freighters building simultaneously at 
the same place, as is the case at Newark 
Bay, and with fifty slips at Hog Island, the 
superintendent immediately responsible for 
each hull must have a complete set of plans 
at his disposal, and he must have them close 
at hand. Therefore, the best practise is to 
place an administrative building between 
each pair of building-ways, so that the 


directing heads may have a convenient base 
of operations for themselves and for their 
supervisory subordinates. 


THE LAYOUT OF A FABRICATIONAL YARD 


Indeed, the new method would be a fail- 
ure but for the study devoted in the first 
place to the layout of the yard. Care must 
be taken to insure that incoming freight 
can be fed directly to the points where 
needed, and, on arrival there, can be stowed 
in readiness for subsequent delivery to the 
precise position it is designed to take in the 
growing craft. 

Just inshore from the head of each build- 
ing-slip there is a place specially arranged 
for the reception of duplicate parts or 
features; and in this way it is possible to 
accumulate the steel for an entire ship in 
advance of the launching of the hull néar- 
ing completion on the neighboring blocks. 
Immediately after.the latter is put over- 
board the keel of a sister freighter can be 
laid, and work on the new vessel can be 
pushed without a moment’s delay. 
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SETTING UP THE FRAMES OF A FABRICATED STEAMER, WITH THE TOP AND BOTTOM BRACKETS 


ATTACHED, 


In the assembling work—the actual put- 
ting together of the fabricated cargo-car- 
riers—the operatives use pneumatic tools, 


in the main. Compressed-air stand-pipes, 
with multiple taps, flank each building-slip 
and make it possible for short lengths of 
connecting hose to reach any part of the 
ship to supply power for riveters, calkers, 
or drills. No longer does the heating-boy 
turn a wheel, operate a pedal, or pump 
away at a crank in order to maintain the 
blast for his fire. A little electric motor, 
started and stopped by a switch, functions 
the blower, and the lad has only to watch 
the bits of steel to see that they become 
properly red hot, but are not allowed to be 
sparklingly incandescent — which means a 
burned and useless rivet. 

In each of the fifty-five-hundred-ton 
fabricated ships there are four hundred and 
twenty thousand rivets, of which one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand are put in place 
at the steel-mills or fabricating-plants, leav- 
ing three hundred thousand to be driven at 
the yard. 

At Newark Bay the rivets arrive loose in 
car-load lots, and are rapidly unloaded by 
means of electromagnets. By dispensing 
with packing them in wooden kegs a saving 


JUST AS THEY ARE DELIVERED FROM THE STEEL-MILLS 


of two dollars a ton is effected. This means 
an economy of two hundred dollars for 
every vessel, besides cutting out a good deal 
of lost motion. 


A NEW ARMY OF SHIP-BUILDERS 


Most of the men now engaged in the 
assembling of the fabricated steamers are 
steel-erectors and bridge-builders. They are 
doing a notably superior grade of work, 
notwithstanding the fact that the doubting 
Thomases of the old-line ship-building 
fraternity believed them to be unsuited for 
their present task. 

The reason for their success is interesting. 
The worker in structural steel, as distin- 
guished from the ordinary ship-builder, sets 
up his materials with conspicuous exact- 
ness, and temporarily brings metal surfaces 
snugly together by bolts, so that the rivets, 
when driven, have only to bind the asso- 
ciate parts, instead of also drawing them 
into contact, as is all too often the practise 
with the hull-riveter. As a result, the rivets 
driven by the bridge-builder and his fellows 
are hammered home by the driver without 
having to pull the neighboring steel parts 
with them. When these rivets chill and 
contract, they exercise a continuous tension 
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which ties the contiguous units together 

with just so much more firmness. 
Standardization of the fabricated ship ex- 

tends to every part of her. Her boilers and 
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The boilers are to be oil-fired, which will 


simplify their operation, reduce the number 


of men needed in the stoke-hole, and make 
possible the quick raising of steam and its 
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THE LAUNCH OF THE AGAWAM, THE FIRST OF THE FABRICATED FREIGHTERS, WHICH TOOK PLACE 
AT THE NEWARK BAY YARD ON DECORATION DAY 


engines are likewise constructed at outside 
works, and by quantity manufacturers. 
Water-tube boilers are going to take their 
place for the first time in freighters, and 
turbines are to supplant the reciprocating 
engine which has heretofore been the ac- 
cepted order of prime mover in craft of this 
class. 


maintenance at full pressure. These are 
features which may make all the difference 
between escape and destruction when pass- 
ing through the danger-zone. 

There are the best of reasons for believ- 
ing that the turbines will prove economical 
in operation, and will make it practicable 
to drive the ships along at fine speed under 
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all conditions—except, of course, against 
head winds or heavy seas. 


A..MARVEL OF RAPID WORK 


On October 1, 1917, the site of the pres- 
ent booming plant on Newark Bay was 
nothing but an empty marsh. Most of the 
ground needed for the layout of the yard 
was made by pumping up sand and mud 
from the bottom of the bay—an operation 
that provided land for building and 
dredged channels by which the completed 
steamers can reach the sea. 

A similar and even larger work has 
been done at Hog Island. At the latter 
yard nearly thirty thousand men are em- 
ployed, while the operative army at Newark 
Bay numbers quite fifteen thousand. Any 
man capable of doing an honest day’s work 
‘is welcome at either place; and if his pre- 
vious experience has qualified him in any 
particular direction, he is all the more wel- 
come. But how about training men who 
are not already prepared to serve as ship- 
fitters, riveters, holders-on, heaters, and so 
forth? 

At Newark Bay the employment depart- 
ment has an educational division, headed by 
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an expert in practical vocational guidance. 
By skilful means and careful selection he 
has built up a corps of instructors who are 
also actual workers. Their duty is to super- 
vise the breaking in of groups of learners, 
each instructor taking in hand a class of 
five pupils. 

No novice is turned down because he fails 
at the particular task set him. He is care- 
fully examined by the labor experts and 
tried out elsewhere. The idea is to create 
a man-power pool, as it were, within the 
plant, and to avoid loss incident to labor 
turnover by finding a square hole for the 
square peg and a round hole for the round 
one, so that all of them can do their 
patriotic bit. 

Unless most of our wise men of business 
are wrong, we shall need legions of ship- 
builders in the years to come, and we are 
now finding ways to make sure of them. 
The same principles applied generally in 
our industrial life would revolutionize our 
capacity to produce well and in enormous 
quantities. The building of the fabricated 
ship is opening our eyes to many things— 
things vital to our national welfare now and 
in the days to come. 


BY THE FIRE—THE NIGHT AFTER A TRANSPORT HAS SAILED 


You are go-ng to fight 
God and honor and 


for all things fine— 
right ; 


My dear, I was proud as you marched in line, 
To the crashing band, in the gay sunshine; 
But it’s not so easy to-night. 


For God seems cruel and far away, 

And “right ” and “ honor” but words to me; 
I think of your ship, and I cannot pray 
As I sit and rock and wait for the day, 

With your baby on my knee. 


I rock and croon, and 


the fire burns red; 


And God at last seems near again. 
I sit and think of the things you said— 
Of wives dishonored and babies dead, 
And poor old bodies in pain. 


I rock, and my babe lies close to my breast; 
The stars are faint and the fire burns low; 

And I know that my child lies safe in its nest 

Because you will guard it—you and the rest; 
Oh, I'm proud that my man could go! 


Dorothy Dustan Peace 





Sanford 
Hale, 


Aviator 


BY GORDON McCREAGH 


Illustrated by Crawford Young 


ANFORD HALE and his friend Sam 
S Howard were examples of the best 
type of American. Tall and well- 
knit and athletic, they carried themselves 
with an air of alert self-confidence which 
indicated a robust readiness to meet the 
world on its own terms. Either of them 
might easily have passed for the young gen- 
tleman of the car advertisements who wears 
a new kind of collar every month. 

But with that the resemblance ceased. 
Hale was a rich man’s son; Howard was 
one of those less fortunate ones who had to 
earn his increment. The difference of their 
environments had built up a difference in 
their natures, which came out in vivid con- 
trast in their present crisis. 

Hale had just received his draft orders— 
jumped on, as he expressed it, in a minute, 
because of his experience as an amateur 
aviator. The prospect filled him with 
gloomy irritation; for he had known too 
much of the playtime of life, and the idea 
of rigorous discipline was gall to his un- 
curbed soul. He hated the thought of do- 
ing things to the instant call of a bugle, and 
of enduring countless petty restrictions on 
his personal liberty. The greater cause be- 
hind that unpleasant necessity had not as 
yet been borne in on his youthful egotism. 

Howard, on the other hand, was eager to 
go. For him an outdoor military life would 
have been a holiday; but he mourned the 
fact that a defect in his auricular canals, 
those all-important spirit-levels of the 
body, rendered him unfit for aviation ser- 


vice. His insistent envy jarred on Hale’s 
overwrought nerves. 

Hale had been sitting gloomily silent for 
a long time. Suddenly he turned on his 
friend with a wild proposal which stunned 
him. 

“Want to break in on aviation badly 
enough to take a chance on it?” he flashed 
at him. “ Well, I'll give you a chance. 
Take my orders and go up to training- 
school in my place!” 

Howard gasped. Hale swept right on in 
a flood of convincing argument. 

‘“ Don’t gape like a fish, Sam! Listen to 
me. I have orders to report myself at the 
navy training-school at Boston Tech— 
young man, age twenty-two, name Sanford 
Hale—that’s all. Maybe they send a de- 
scription; but you know how descriptions 
go—height, weight, general coloring, and 
all that; ‘ features regular, eyes gray,’ and 
so on. It all fits you to a dot. You take 
my papers and walk right in!” 

Howard was staggered. The thing was 
stupendous; but Hale had a force of char- 
acter which had always dominated his 
friend. The swift enthusiasm of his attack 
carried the other off his feet. 

“And I'll tell you what I'll do, Sam,” 
Hale clinched his argument. ‘“ Helen is 
already expecting letters-from-the-front 
stuff, hero soldier boy, and all that. I hate 
to fool her, but I’ll just have 
to for a time, till I can 
make her under- 
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so you'll have to give me the inside dope to 
‘write about. Now I'll come up to Boston 
with you and see the thing through. 
There’s a chance which won’t come to you 
again in a million years. Sam, old scout, 
the thing’s as good as done!” 

And Sam stood silent. 


Il 


Tue thing was as good as done. In the 
absorbing excitement of working out the 
details of the great scheme, it never oc- 
curred to either of them that there was any 
inherent wrong in the thing; the issue was 
too indefinite. Hale especially took a 
splendid delight in pitting his wits against 
that vague, obscure thing, the bugbear of 
military regulations. 

In Boston an inscrutable fate played 
smoothly into his hands from the very 
start. Howard’s acceptance by the au- 
thorities, which had kept both of them on 
tenter-hooks, though they would neither of 
them have admitted it for a moment, went 
through without question; the very novelty 
and daring of the scheme seemed to have 
assured its success. Hale took up his quar- 
ters in the town, and thither his friend 
came to visit him from time to time, bring- 
ing budgets of news sufficient to fill many 
absorbing letters. 

“ This is just the ground school,” he told 
Hale. “ We're rated as petty officers—or 
cadets, I believe they call us—with com- 
missions as our ultimate aim. We go 
through shop and ground work here with 
lectures, and after a while we’re taken up 
on instruction flights; but there are no sin- 
gle hops. Then, when the instructors think 
we're ready for it, we get sent to the big 
navy school at Pensacola to take our tests. 
If we make good we get commissions. 
Think of that, Sanf, old boy! Gee, I’m 
tickled stiff! You can’t imagine how 
thankful I am I got in. Old man, you're 
a philanthropist!” 

Hale accepted his friend’s gratitude with 
the complacence of genius to which such 
things are due; and all this intimate infor- 
mation he reported in serial instalments to 
the girl back home in New York. 

But there was an inevitable mental re- 
action. He felt the need of justification, 
and his mind dwelt much upon his reasons 
for doing as he did. Discipline! Regula- 
tions! Repression! These things became 
a mountain of aversion to him. So loath- 
some were they in prospect that he. found 
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it necessary to explain to people what a 
nightmare they were to that “ free, untram- 
meled soul of his.” He made a catchword 
of the phrase. 

All of which, of course, was very unwise; 
but then Sanford Hale was twenty-two, 
and no more discreet than many another 
young man of his age. Impelled always 
by that subconscious instinct of self-justi- 
fication, he aired his views openly; and 
presently there gathered round him certain 
affable and pleasant gentlemen who agreed 
with him amazingly, cleverly drew him out, 
and found him altogether an astonishingly 
good fellow, a young man to be cultivated. 

They apne?red to be men of education 
and intelligence, with plenty of money to 
spend; and they spent it royally. They 
bought drinks and insisted on paying bills 
to an extent that was embarrassing. Good 
fellows all! Hale was having an unusually 
pleasant time. Their intelligent sympathy 
uplifted him with a comforting sense of 
righteousness and worldly wisdom. 

But, somehow, these new friends seemed 
to find it impossible to pull with his old 
friend. Whenever Howard was present 


there was a constrained atmosphere of for- 
Stanoff, a tall, 


mality, almost of distrust. 
dark Russian, whose quick and forceful 
personality made him a leader in their lit- 
tle circle, discussed the matter with cynical 
inquiry as they sat one evening in his lux- 
urious rooms. 

“ Your friend there, this Mr. Cadet, how 
comes it that you promenade yourself with 
him so much?” 

“Him? Oh, he’s one of the very best. 
He’s a white man from away back,” said 
Hale warmly. 

“ But yes, without doubt the young man 
is of excellent qualities; yet I do not under- 
stand how you—er—how you mix your- 
selves. He is not like you; his ideas are 
very different.” 

“How d’you mean different?” 

Stanoff leaned back in his chair, crossed 
one long knee over the other, and lit a ciga- 
rette before answering. 

“Well, you see, he is not progressive, 
like us; he believes in war; he has enthusi- 
asms for the drills, for—the uniforms!” 

He was watching Hale through narrowed 
eyes from behind his sgreen of smoke. 

“Oh, that way!” exclaimed Hale. “ Yes, 
he’s different; he just eats up this discip- 
line stuff. Oh, yes; that’s not me at all. 
Now the way I look at the beastly thing—” 
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Hale was launched on another of his 
diatribes; but he was interrupted by the 
noisily boisterous entry of a plump young 
man who had evidently been looking upon 
the wine when it was red. This gay young 
blade burst into a voluminous flow of greet- 
ing and eager question, when he saw Hale 
and stopped abruptly. 

Smitty, another member of the company, 
laughed. Smitty, incidentally, was very 
much after the pattern of the bibulous 
young man—round-faced and fair and 
stockily built. He was much amused at 
the other’s confusion. 

“Oh, go right ahead, Hale’s all right,” 
he cried. “ He’s a good radical and a 
friend of peace; he’s one of us. Let me 
introduce Fournier, Hale. Hale’s a good 
flier, Henri—useful man.” 

Fournier stiffened himself with an effort, 
clicked his heels together, and bowed to- 
ward Hale. 

“ Vairy pleassed,” he said. 

Hale’s outstretched hand dropped to his 
side in confusion. This sudden and in- 
cisive tabulation of himself came as an un- 
pleasant shock to his self-respect. It had 
never occurred to him that he could be 
classed with a set of visionaries whom he 
had always regarded as long-haired alien 
cattle. He relapsed into uncomfortable si- 
lence, and the only part he took in the sub- 
sequent conversation was an endeavor to 
state his views with greater clearness. 

But the more desperately he tried to es- 
tablish his position without actually stulti- 
fying himself, the more did his ideas seem 
to fit in with the most reactionary of opin- 
ions. Finally he fled in despair, before he 
should commit himself any further. For 
the first time in his life he began to see a 
vague glimmering of himself from the view- 
point of others; for the first time his assur- 
ance was shaken. He was. almost fiight- 
ened at himself. He wanted to talk to his 
friend about this thing which had come 
upon him so unpleasantly. 

“Sam,” he burst out, without even wait- 
ing to say hello, as soon as he saw Howard, 
a few days later—‘ Sam, did I ever strike 
you as a blasted nihilist?” 

Sam smiled slowly through the worried 
expression he had brought with him, and 
shook his head in wonderment. 

“ Well, listen to this, then.” 

_ Hale exploded into an indignaut tale of 
the rude jolt he had received. Sam was 
very serious as he listened. 
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“Seems to me, Sanford, old scout, that 
you’ve been a bit unwise in your expres- 
sions of opinion.” 

“ Unwise? Sam, I’ve been a plain darn 
fool, let me tell you. I’ve had a heap of 
time to think it out, and I’ve figured that 
I'll just cut that bunch altogether. I don’t 
want to be mixed up with a gang of Bol- 
sheviks!”’ Hale’s indignation was all the 
greater because he recognized that there 
had been a certain amount of justice in 
their judgment. He turned quickly from 
the subject. “ Now tell me what’s worrying 
you, Sam. You're looking like a whole 
post-office full of bad news. Hand over 
the letters.” 

Sam smiled weakly. 

“ No letters this time, Sanf.” 

“ Well, what’s the trouble, then?” 

“ Balance!” said Sam darkly. “I’ve 
been up a couple more times on instruction 
flights, and it’s no use your telling me that 
I’m just a little bit nervous at the begin- 
ning. I know better. Sanf, my lymph- 
canals are hopelessly defective, and I just 
haven’t any sense of balance at all! I can 
never fly a yard! D’you get it?” 


It was like a smash in the face. The 


thoughtless trick which these two friends 


had entered into so lightly had developed 
appalling consequences. Sam spoke pluck- 
ily enough, but even his husky confidence 
was on the point of breaking down before 
this grim specter of apprehension. It was 
a fearsome prospect to consider, this tak- 
ing of one’s life into the dizzy heights with 
the certain knowledge of a fatal disability 
hanging over one’s head. 

For the first time Hale’s quick cleverness 
failed to find an easy way out of the diffi- 
culty. What possible escape could there 
be? His mind remained a blank. He 
would have to go home and think. Time 
to sit and think over his thoughtlessness 
would be ample now that he had finally de- 
cided to renounce those _ revolutionary 
friends who ‘had been taking up so much of 
his attention. 

But those revolutionary friends were not 
so easy to shake off. Since he left them 
strictly alone, they came to call on him. 
They came with an air of businesslike seri- 
ousness. 

Stanoff, the quiet leader with the cyni- 
cally observant eyes, made himself com- 
fortable and came to the point without any 
unnecessary beating about the bush. He 
crossed his lank legs, lit his inevitable ciga- 
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rette, and held up a thin hand to demand 
attention. 

“ My good young friend, we have made 
observation of you since a long time. You 
express the sentiments very noble. You 
are with us all in favor of an honorable 
peace, is it not so?” 

“ Ye-es,” said Hale doubtfully, feeling 
intuitively that something unpleasant was 
coming. 

“Good! Attend, then. We have a plan 
which shall assist toward this so desirable 
object. Without doubt you are aware that 
a league of patriots is formed itself in this 
country for the dissemination by airplane 
of information of truth to the people of 
Germany so deluded by their militarist gov- 
ernment. Eh bien —of similarity is the 
condition here. There is much news of im- 
port most vital to the people which the 
censor permits not to pass. The veritable 
state of affairs which will turn the senti- 
ment public in favor of peace is conceal. 
Alors, we propose, then, similarly to de- 
liver by aero packages of—er—literature 
over the city. Tout est prét. We have a 
machine of power conceal in one of the 
boat-house of the bay. Our good friend 


Smitty here shall fly her; and you, my very 
good friend, to you shall fall the honor of 
assisting him in this operation so noble for 


the great cause of peace. Voila!” 

Stanoff folded his arms and leaned back 
in triumph. The red gleam of the fanatic 
shone from his eyes. Suddenly he leaped 
to his feet and stalked up and down the 
room with long strides. His face glowed 
with enthusiasm, and he declaimed, waving 
his arms with dramatic gestures. 

“ Enfin, par ce moyen it shall be accom- 
plish!” he spouted. ‘“ By the bringing 
about of this catastrophe we shall acquire 
the attention of the publics. Those timid 
ones who hesitate to express themselves 
shall know that we are a power in the land; 
and I—I shall be the leader of this so no- 
ble brotherhood for the peace! Men shall 
understand that I, Dmitri Stanoff — that 
I am—” 

He choked over the passion of his utter- 
ance and stood gaunt by the window, star- 
ing moodily out into the darkness. At that 
moment the man was undeniably mad. 

Hale recoiled from him. How the drop- 
ping of pacifist literature could be a catas- 
trophe he did not understand; but the in- 
dignation which he had felt before now 
came surging over him in a wave. He 
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jumped to his feet and pushed his chair 
back. He: was measuring in his mind’s eye 
how far he could throw this leering an- 
archist out of his door, and the cold hos- 
tility in his face was unmistakable. 

Stanoff turned on him in a flash. 

“Aha! You, too! You are one of those 
timid ones who prate only of peace! My 
friend, I tell you—it has been demonstrate 
by Germany — that only by frightfulness 
can a people be forced to recognize the ne- 
cessity of peace. But you, /éche, you are 
afraid!” 

Once again Hale measured the distance 
to the door; but the only sign of his feel- 
ings was the sudden whitening of the 
knuckles that gripped his chair-back. He 
spoke slowly with a nasal vibration in his 
voice. 

“ N-no-o, Stanoff, I don’t think I’m 
afraid; but this matter of peace or war is 
a matter for the government to decide. In 
this country, you know, I’ve had a chance 
to help elect that government, and I stand 
back of whatever it does.” 

Stanoff’s sneer became an animal snarl. 

“A sentiment sufficiently strange for a 
young man who has declaimed so loud 
against the disciplines, is it not?” 

Hale was suddenly silent. He had no 
word to retort to this truth. The one im- 
pulse of his outraged ego was violence, sud- 
den and swift. But just then the man 
Smitty, who had had no share in the inter- 
view hitherto, sprang to his feet, growled 
something guttural to his chief, and made 
precipitately for the door. He plucked at 
Stanoff’s sleeve; the expression on his face 
was almost of fear. 

“We've made a mistake, Stanoff,” he 
muttered. “Let us go from here—the 
sooner the better!” 

At the warning, Stanoff’s attitude of ma- 
licious derision left him. He looked at 
Hale almost furtively as he edged to the 
door; with his hand on the knob he turned 
and showed his teeth. 

“ Poltroon!” he snarled, and was gone. 


Ill 


For a full minute Hale stood looking at 
the open door with utter vacancy in his 
face. His feelings were in too great a 
chaos to permit of any definite emotion. 
Then he straightened up, drew a long 
breath, and reached for his hat. This was 
a matter which the Secret Service people 
should know about without delay. 
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He had reached the door when he sud- 
denly staggered as if he had been hit and 
slipped limply down into a chair with wide 
horror staring from his eyes. 

It had come over him with paralyzing 
force. He dared not go to the authorities 
with his tale. If he did, there would be an 
investigation—and his affairs could stand 
no sort of an investigation just then. The 
clever little trick which he had started out 
so blithely to play on the bugbear of mili- 
tary regulations had turned into a trap, a 
malignant mechanism with teeth of steel. 

He sat there far into the night, staring 
motionless into the darkness before him 
with eyes which had the pleading expres- 
sion of a hunted rabbit. At tortured in- 
tervals he tried to think, but his mind re- 
mained vacant. There simply was no so- 
lution to the thing. A dozen times he was 
impelled to make a clean breast of the 
whole affair to the authorities and take his 
medicine as it came; but since that would 
of necessity implicate Sam, he put the 
thought from him, and groaned and cursed 
himself for the mess into which he had 
dragged his friend. That night was a very 
fair sample of the hell which some men 
can make for themselves on earth. 

With the morning Hale wandered out, 
harboring a half-formed resolve that he 
would look up the gang of conspirators. 
By pretending to have changed his mind 
he might be able to regain their confidence, 
and perhaps to get hold of something defi- 
nite—some information which might be so 
damnatory as to render an investigation 
unnecessary. 

Without consciously aiming for it, he 
found himself in front of Stanoff’s house. 
He woke out of his abstraction with a start, 
and hesitated. Then his lips set tight, his 
eyes hardened, and he strode in. 

That was where he received the first 
shock which reawoke all his vague fears 
that there might be something more in the 
plot than was apparent on the surface. 
They had gone! 

The rooms were empty, and littered with 
the disorder of hurried packing. The land- 
lady knew nothing. They had just gone! 
Hale was sure now that there was some- 
thing more deadly in view than the mere 
dropping of printed pamphlets. If only he 
could find the ruffians, he would surely be 
able to get something which would be in- 
criminating, even if he had to beat it out 
of them. 

1l 


At that thought his eyes glowed with 
grim satisfaction. He strode with nervous 
eagerness through the streets. He knew 
most of their haunts, and he had heard 
them speak of friends who lived in various 
parts of the city. If only he could remem- 
ber. some of the addresses! He concen- 
trated his mind upon the quest so intensely 
that he rudely jostled pedestrians who came 
in his path. 

Fate must have relented a little just 
then, for suddenly he came upon the florid 
youth who had been introduced to him as 
Henri Fournier. That convivial roisterer 
was again under the influence of his usual 
stimulant—very much under the influence. 
He fell upon Hale’s neck with drunken 
enthusiasm. 

“ Aha, what a goot luck!” he babbled. 
“ How that pleasses me! My goot friend, 
you will drink one with me, yes? Joost 
one! You have a gr-r-reat work for this 
evening with our dear Simitoff, I know, 
and you must keep clear your head; but 
joost one will not hurt—come!” 

Hale was no linguist; but this guttural 
speech, thick as it was, did not sound to 
him like a normal utterance for a man 
bearing such a name as Henri Fournier. 
The fellow was dragging him by the sleeve. 

“Come on, my friend! Already since 
yesterday I celebrate, so soon as he has 
told me that all arrangement is made for 
to-night around nine o’clock, when the 
moon shall be up. Come—to the success!” 

Hale suffered himself to be led. He was 
trembling with excitement on the thin edge 
of discovery. He scarcely dared to speak, 
fearful lest a false word should ring some 
dull note of warning in the fuddled mind. 

Fortunately, the young fool was already 
too maudlin to understand. After another 
drink at the bar he lurched confidentially 
close, and, thrusting his face within an inch 
of Hale’s, tapped him on the chest with 
bleary importance. 

“ And look you,” he muttered, “ the 
glory iss not all yours. I, too, have my 
part! See, I am fugitive from my country 
for the evasion of the military. I do not 
love the serving, joost like you, but with 
the methods of peace I also do my bits. 
Listen—these packages of—ha, ha, these 
literatures! Myself I have made him. 
When he drops from Simitoff’s machine and 
hits that verdammte munitions ship—ha, 
ha, it will be no mistake! Wait a minute 
—listen yet—the other ship also, she iss so 
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HE WAS INTERRUPTED BY THE NOISILY BOISTEROUS ENTRY OF A PLUMP YOUNG MAN WHO HAD EVIDENTLY— 


close—she, too! My friend, I tell you, 
Halifax will have been a joke!” 


IV 


It was then that Hale left him and ran. 
He scarcely knew what thoughts raced 
through his brain; his one impulse was 
speed, the frantic need of immediate ac- 
tion. Exactly what action, he did not 
know, and he dared not stop to think; he 
knew only that something had to be done; 
that everything possible had to be done, 
and done instantly. 

Where the disciplined mind would have 
turned instinctively to his superiors for 
orders, Hale’s natural impulse was one of 
self-reliance. His first action was to rush 
into a telegraph-office and send a furious 
wire to the keeper of a certain boat-house 
at Lake Sebago—a young mechanic who 
had the key of the shed in which Hale’s 
speedy flying-boat nestled on its truck. 
His next was to race to the railroad-station 
and inquire frantically about trains. 

As a sudden illuminating afterthought, 
he dashed into a telephone-booth and al- 
most dragged the receiver from its socket, 
to call up police headquarters. He shouted 
a wild, incoherent message which left a gal- 
vanized sergeant clamoring excitedly for 
details that Hale could not give, and with 


the receiver still dangling he rushed out 
again and leaped for his train. . 

For three awful hours after that Hale 
sat and sweated. He thought of all the 
things that he might have done, and of all 
the things that he had done but ought not 
to have done; and he groaned and cursed 
himself for an impetuous, overconfident 
fool. Half-formed plans shot through. his 
brain and shot out again with futile inef- 
fectuality. 

Anarchists! 


What a prince among fools 
he had been to take those fanatics for sim- 
ple and comparatively harmless anarchists! 
It was a much newer word which described 
them, a word with an infinitely more dead- 
ly meaning. Propagandists — that’s what 


they were; unbalanced visionaries who 
could be worked up by the cunning rhetoric 
of misplaced altruism into a state of mad- 
ness in which they would attempt any wild 
scheme that might appear to promote their 
theories. 

Idiot that he was! He might have 
guessed from the beginning that all that 
talk of literature was just clever camou- 
flage. He knew that the country was full 
of such distorted minds, ready and malle- 
able material for clever agents to work 
upon. Cunning, secret, and well supplied 
with money, they constituted a menace 
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which every American had been warned to 
watch for more than a thousand times. 
Idiot again! If only he had thought to 
find out from the drunken chemist where 
Smitty, or Simitoff, kept his machine! 

At agonized intervals he jumped to his 
feet and strode up and down the car, not 
noticing the grumbling discomfort of the 
other passengers. At other lesser intervals, 
at the stations, he rushed out and sent 
frantic supplementary telegrams to the 
chief of police. “ Bombs!” he wired, and 
“ Munitions ships!” and a confused tangle 
of such meager information as he could 
think of from time to time. 

He knew that there were two ships load- 
ing up with explosives at the T wharf, for 
he had followed an agitation in the papers 
about the danger they constituted to the 
city. It was these, no doubt, that the con- 
spirators’ intended to bomb. The thought 
left him paralyzed with cold horror. 

At last his station! His long train-ride 
having exhausted the limits of ineffectual 
confusion, he was beginning to think more 
coherently now. He leaped from his car 
and looked wildly about for some swift 
means of conveyance. Of course, nothing 
was in sight. Then his eyes fell on a mo- 
tor-cycle which some leisurely citizen had 
left leaning against a wall. Some of his 
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quick decisiveness was back with him now; 
he ran for it, crouching for a spring. 

“T’m swiping this!” he shouted at no- 
body in particular. “ Anderson’s boat- 
house!” 

He hurled a card with his own address 
over his shoulder as the starter caught up 
the ignition with a roar. The sleepy sta- 
tion gaped behind the madman’s dust. 

Anderson must have heard the frenzied 
tooting of the horn for the last mile at least, 
for he stood at the open door of the wide, 
low shed when Hale arrived like a hum- 
ming bullet. 

“How’s she shape up, Andy?” Hale 
shouted even before he threw himself from 
the machine. 

“ Fine!” said Andy, with comfortable 
assurance. “ Turned the engine over, as 
you said, and ran her wide open for about 
fifteen minutes; sang like a bird. What’s 
the excitement?” 

“ Excitement enough—but I can’t stand 
and talk. If I don’t make the best time 
ever, you'll see it in front-page head-lines 
to-morrow. Did you fill up the tanks?” 

“To the last drop—squeezed it in; 
drained the sump, gave her full capacity 
clean oil; filled the radiator, too. She’s 
good for six hours anywhere!” 

Hale blessed him and ran eagerly round 
the beautiful machine, twanging at the 
brace-wires as if at a banjo. 

“ Been over every inch of her,” drawled 
Andy; “ every nut an’ cotter-pin an’ safety- 
wire.” 

“T’ll believe you, Andy,” panted Hale, 
“though I never passed up an inspection 
in my life before. Help me run her down! 
Hump to it!” 

It was a cruel strain- for two men to get 
something more than two tons of airplane 
moving, but Hale heaved with the frenzied 
strength of three, and Andy was no weak- 
ling. With a slow creaking of floor-boards 
the truck overcame its inertia. Hale 
thanked his stars that he had acquired 
ball-bearing wheels; and he blessed Andy 
again for having thought to pump the tires 
tight. Outside the door the runway sloped 
gently to the water, and the machine took 
the incline with increasing momentum. 

“Let her go!” shouted Hale. “ We 
can’t hold her. She’ll float clear!” 

It was like’ launching a ship. The rum- 
ble of the truck over the boards became a 
roar; the machine rocked as the wind got 
under the planes. In another second the 
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V-bottomed prow of the boat body hit the 
water with a loud slap, and the graceful 
thing floated lightly from the truck, a 
clean-cut silhouette of speed and endurance 
and power against the sinking sun. Andy 
waded out after it, while Hale rushed to 
his locker, in which hung leather jackets 
and helmets and goggles and all the expen- 
sive paraphernalia of the amateur flier. 

When he came out, that highly efficient 
young man, Andy, had already brought the 
plane to the shore and held it steady by 
the tail-rudder, its nose pointed out, ready 
for immediate flight. Hale could have 
embraced him. 

“Andy, I'll make an aviator out of you 
for this!” he promised gratefully. “ I'll 
train you for a pilot’s license myself. I 
swear it!” 

Andy was not given to wild outbursts of 
enthusiasm, though he would have sold his 
soul for just such a chance as this. 

“ Fine!” he said with his slow drawl. 
“Tickled to death! But right now I'd 
rather you let me in on all this hurry. You 
got me all het up. What’s doin’? Some 


one tell you there’s been a couple o’ eagles 
flyin’ round, an’ you goin’ to shoot them, 


like some o’ them Alpine sports out to the 
front?” 

Hale stopped short with his foot on the 
step, and stood a moment, irresolute. 

“ N-n-no-o; but—the Lord knows, Andy 
—maybe I’d better— Say, hang on for an- 
other minute, will you?” 

He raced back to his locker and returned 
with a compact-looking rifle. He was 
cramming thirty-thirty cartridges into his 
pockets. Without another word he climbed 
into the well, where he instinctively spun 
the control-wheel and looked back over his 
shoulder to watch the effect on the ailerons. 

“ Push her off now, Andy!” he called 
through set teeth, and pressed the self- 
starter button. 

With a staccato burst of blue smoke the 
engine responded, and the beautiful ma- 
chine surged forward. Andy snatched at 
his cap and turned his face away from the 
stinging spray. Within twenty feet Hale 
lifted her to the planing angle and “ por- 
poised ” tentatively. So sweetly was the 
engine delivering the last ounce of its rated 
hundred and thirty horse-power that al- 
most immediately he got the féel of the air 
under the planes. He drew back on the 
elevating-control and lifted clear without a 
bump. He drew back further, and set a 
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steep angle of climb as he banked over to 
the left. He was heading toward the south- 
east, for he wanted to strike the coast-line 
before darkness should catch him. 

A stiff head wind fought viciously against 
him, and made him tremble with anxiety, 
for it cut his speed down frightfully. Bet- 
ter that, however, than to take it on the 
side, heading across country, and to lose 
his way later flying in the dark over a maze 
of confusing glowworm spots’ which 
marked a thousand scattered townships. 


V 


Ir was close to the hour when Hale 
made out far below him the curving streak 
of phosphorescent silver that showed Port- 
land Inlet. He breathed resonantly through 
the nose and banked steeply over to the 
right; he could save something by cutting 
across the cape. The effect on his speed 
was immediate. Fifteen minutes of flying 
gave him another winding line of broken 
silver and the lights of Old Orchard, and 
then he was out over the ocean again. He 
lifted the machine to the seven-thousand- 
foot level and headed out a point or two. 
There was a long curve of coast which he 
could avoid by cutting straight across. 

For an hour he hurtled on through space, 
alone, with starry blackness above him and 
a vast, faint-gray reflection below. Beyond 
watching his altimeter, it was mechanical 
flying; his balance against the fierce gusts 
which buffeted his left side was automatic 
and barely conscious. Here was a case in 
which Sam Howard, with nothing to fix his 
eyes on, would have found himself upside 
down, as likely as not, and whirling into a 
fatal side-spin. 

The thought came like a specter out of 
the night to haunt Hale. What was going 
to happen to Sam, he wondered dully? 
And then with an effort he drove the 
thought from his mind and forced himself 
to consider more immediate eventualities. 
He tried to fisure out every possibility, 
and how he might meet it; but the combi- 
nations were endless. He made a hundred 
swift plans and rejected them for a hun- 
dred others. 

Then a pale glow from below signified 
land again. 

“Good!” he muttered. ‘“ Must be 
Rockport, or perhaps Gloucester.” He 
looked at the clock on his dashboard, noted 
the oil pressure, and examined the gas- 
gage. Everything was running beautifully, 
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and he had made good time. A faint.gleam 
of satisfaction came to relieve the dark 
monotony of perplexity. He dropped to 
four thousand feet and drove on, keeping 
the coast-line in view. 
And now he began to cast anxious looks 
toward the east, fearful of a 
rising radiance that would be- 
token the coming of the moon. 
He strained his eyes along the 
coastwise lights, and fell to toy- 
ing with the throttle-lever and 
watching his tachometer dial, 
coaxing every last revolution 
out of the propeller. At one 
time it climbed to nearly thir- 
teen hundred, and his heart 
leaped. 
Then at last, far ahead, and 
a little to the right, the horizon 
began to lighten with a wide 
yellow glow—the lights of Bos- 
ton! His pulse began to beat 
with the excitement of ap- 
proaching action; and at the 
same time, away to his left, a 
great silver ball heaved itself 
up out of the sea with appal- 
ling swiftness! 
He gripped 
his wheel hard 
and strained 
his body for- 
ward, as if to 
add speed by 
sheer muscular 
effort. The 
tachometer in- 
dicator crept 
slowly past the 
thirteen hun- 
dred and 
stayed there. 
There _ fol- 
lowed fifteen 
interminable 
minutes, dur- 
ing every sin- 
gle one of which Hale’s skin contracted in 
cold prickliness as he looked to see the 
whole earth in front of him hurl itself into 
the air in a frightful, blinding flash. It did 
not happen, however, and at last the noble 
machine was sailing high over the bay. 
As far as Brookline Hale flew, and then 
circled slowly round and over the city. For 
the past hour he had been hoping, praying 
with fierce anxiety, that he might be in 
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time; yet he found himself surprised to see 
the blur of myriad lights twinkling below 
in serene security. 

He edged away over the scattered sparks 
of the islands, and circled again. He was 
like some great night-hawk watching with 
unblinking 
eyes for its 
prey. 

He dropped 
lower. All his 
plans of the 
last two hours 
rushed into his 
head at once. 
What was he 
to do now? If 
only he knew 
from which di- 
rection Simi- 
toff’s machine 
would come! 
Should he 
drop to the 
surface, he 
wondered, and 
watch for a 
dark spot ris- 
ing against the 
sky? That 
would be easy 
spotting; but 
in that case, 
perhaps, _ be- 
fore he could 
rise again the 
bomb drop- 
pers would 
have gained a 
fatal start. 

And when 
he spotted 
them, what 
was he to do? 
What could he 
do —a_ lone 
man in an air- 
plane up in 
the sky? Perhaps it would be better to 
drop down, arouse Fort Winthrop, and get 
the patrol-boats out. No, foolish — that 
would take at least an hour. Perhaps he 
ought to— 

Then suddenly Hale’s straining eyes 
caught a swift-flung trail of sparks which 
moved rapidly ahead. Immediately his ex- 
perience told him that that must be the 
starting of a not overclean exhaust. His 
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imagination almost convinced him that he 
could hear the roar of an engine above the 
noise of his own. 

He banked sharply over in its direction 
and dipped. He was trembling with eager 
excitement. And then— 

“ Hooray!” he yelled hoarsely, and his 
heart came surging up into his temples, 
where it throbbed wildly for a minute and 
ebbed away again, leaving him cold and 
tense and hard, the quick-thinking, quick- 
acting young schemer, with mind and mus- 
cle poised in perfect coordination. 

Against the gray water below him a long, 
dark parallelogram moved swiftly over the 
surface. It swung in a wide circle and 
made directly for the docks, flying at a low 
altitude. 

Immediately Hale saw his advantage; 
with the added momentum of a steep dive 
he could easily overtake it. Throwing his 
control forward, he came down like a bullet 
alongside of the skimming gray shape, and 
between it and the city. He hoped that 
the mere presence of another machine 
would apprize the conspirators that their 
plot had somehow been discovered, and 
would scare them off. 


But apparently there was nothing timor- 


ous about those wild fanatics. Grimly 
the machine held its course, only rising a 
little higher. Immediately Hale followed, 
cold to think that they might get away 
from him. Even a few minutes of start 
would be ample for them to accomplish 
their deadly purpose. 

Slowly he found his machine creeping 
level again, and he could have shouted 
aloud as he realized that he had the speed 
of them. If he could not frighten these 
desperate fellows away, perhaps he could 
head them off by flying just in front of 
them and working steadily away from the 
fatal docks. 

The risk of collision, of course, was 
frightful. Just a touch in mid air, and 
both machines would go crashing helplessly 
together into the clammy blackness below; 
but Hale steadied his nerves with the re- 
flection that the rabid plotters were too 
deadly efficient to sacrifice themselves with- 
out having first accomplished what they 
had set out to do. It was a poor consola- 
tion, at best, for a man hurtling through 
the empty darkness two thousand feet 
above certain death; but it was a reason- 
able hope, none the less, and Hale need- 
ed all the nerve he could get. 
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There is something more than ordinarily 
terrifying about the thought of being out- 
side of the world, utterly removed from all 
human assistance, alone in the dark with 
a desperate and determined enemy. To 
an airman, an additional cause of nerve- 
strain is the fact that no single thing can 
be heard above the roar of the propellers, 
which gives an impression of deadly silence 
to every maneuver of the enemy. Hale 
set his teeth and veered another point 
across the gray machine’s path. 

The dim shape dipped a little, evidently 
to pass under him and shoot away to the 
desired goal. Immediately Hale dived after 
it; he could easily prevent that, he mut- 
tered. But as he drew level he saw it slow- 
ly begin to turn over. Over it rolled, till, 
with a rush, it went off on the wing and 
disappeared below him! 

“ They’re gone!” he thought. “ Some- 
thing went wrong!” 

The thought of their swift and sudden 
destruction chilled him, enemies though 
they were; and then, the next second, he 
heard the roar of their engine above him. 

“Great Heavens!” he groaned again. 
“ They didn’t fall—they’ve got a war ma- 
chine!” 

His heart almost stopped beating. A 
war machine meant that a daring and skil- 
ful pilot could execute maneuvers which 
he, with his low center of balance, owing to 
the weight of his boat body, could not at- 
tempt. They could outfly him when and 
how they chose. They could dodge all 
round him as a swift and agile runner, in 
football, dodges the defending three-quar- 
ter-back and leaves him laboring foolishly 
in the rear. The dock was open to their 
attack at any time they chose. 

While Hale was still thinking wildly 
what he should do, a round, dark object 
hissed down from above, only inches in 
front of his right wing. For an instant his 
heart stopped beating altogether: Franti- 
cally he tore his rudder over to the left and 
set his steepest climbing-angle. It seemed 
an eon before his machine responded, and 
he felt the chill horror of suspense crawling 
up his spine; but no second annihilating 
missile whizzed down; only, an eon later 
again, a shivering red blast lit the water 
far below. 

Then once again he found himself climb- 
ing alongside of his enemy. They were 
headed direct for the docks now, and hid- 
eously close. 
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Hale could see the grim machine in clean 
silhouette directly between himself and the 
moon. He could also see that a figure in 
the forward seat, clear-cut against the 
silvery light, was busying itself with 
some dark object. There could be no man- 
ner of doubt about the desperate determi- 
nation of these madmen. Nothing was 
going to stop them from reaching the mu- 
nitions ships! 

Hale’s fear of imminent catastrophe 
nerved him to a corresponding degree of 
desperation. 

“ There’s nothing for it!” he muttered 
to himself. ‘“ Thank Pete, I can fly!” 

With only one hand on the control-wheel, 
he was groping behind him for his rifle. 
Again it seemed an age before his fingers 
closed on the stock. With frantic haste 
he swung the weapon over and rested the 
barrel on the padded edge of the well in 
which he sat. 

“Thank Pete for the moon!” he mut- 
tered again, and fired once—twice, as 
quickly as he could. 

In the forward seat he could see the dark 
outline of the bomb-thrower make some 
frantic signal, and immediately the machine 


began to dip as before; but this time he 


was ready for the maneuver. As he saw 
his antagonist begin to roll over, he banked 
and climbed to the left. When the other 
plane had completed its side loop, it found 
itself on an even level and once more 
against the moon. 

Hale actually grinned with delight. He 
could almost imagine that he heard the 
snarl of the tall figure in the forward seat. 
It stretched an arm out toward him, and 
two little stabs of light spat at him in quick 
succession. 

“ Ah!” muttered Hale, and edged away 
to a longer range. 

Then, as the other machine followed 
vengefully, he fired again, and, as his 
chance came, again, rapidly. He was won- 
dering if the duel would never end, and 
how many more shots there might be in his 
magazine. 

Relentlessly his enemy came after him, 
and the change of position left the moon 
behind. Hale again discharged his rifle 
into the uncertain dimness, and groaned 
with each shot. 

Suddenly the pursuing shape seemed to 
jump in the air, like a stricken partridge; 
the roar of the propeller sputtered and 
stopped abruptly, and Hale found himself 
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shooting far ahead. He banked hard over 
on a steep turn, and by the time he had 
come round his ghostly antagonist was al- 
ready fading away on a long slant to the 
open bay. 

Hale’s only impression was one of vague 
surprise at the miracle that had suddenly 
happened. He looked at the empty dark- 
ness where the grim menace had been. 

“ Must have hit the engine,” he mur- 
mured with slow wonder. “ Must have 
smashed a cylinder, by the sound. What 
luck!” 

Then, in the reaction which surged over 
him with the relief from his fearful tension 
of the last few hours, he felt himself go 
limp and trembling. He forgot the first 
rule of the victorious air-fighter—to follow 
the enemy to the crash. All he wanted to 
do was to come down and rest. Mechan- 
ically he dipped forward in a steep dive 
and shut off the engine. 


VI 


For whole minutes afterward, on the 
quiet stillness of the bay, he found himself 
wondering whether any part of that night- 
mare adventure had been true. A ghastly 
life-and-death fight high above a peaceful 
American city seemed too unreal to be true. 
And yet, if this grim thing that was going 
on across the water were not fought out 
over there, it might very well come over 
here to— 

Suddenly a search-light blazed into his 
eyes and a swift motor-boat tore up out of 
the darkness. A burly, hard-jawed man 
stood up in the prow and saluted. 

“Which way did they fall, sir?” he 
shouted. 

Hale motioned confusedly out to his 
right. Immediately a man swung the 
search-light and began flashing cryptic sig- 
nals into the night. 

The burly man spoke again, deferen- 
tially. 

“Splendid work, . sir — splendid work! 
We’d been watching that gang for weeks, 
but we couldn’t get anything on ’em. We 
never knew the navy was on to ’em, too. 
How did your men get wise to it, sir, if I 
may ask?” 

Hale did not know what to say. 

Another motor-boat fussed up, this time 
with men in uniform. An important-look- 
ing personage hailed the group with en- 
thusiasm. He made exactly the same mis- 
take as the Secret Service man had made. 
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That a private machine could be flying 
about the bay never entered his mind; and 
since it was a hydro, obviously it must have 
something to do with the Navy Depart- 
ment. He almost repeated the other man’s 
words. 

“Splendid work, sir—splendid work! 
Must congratulate you. An officer from 
the naval school, I suppose?” 


“ No, sir,” said Hale dazedly. He could 
think of nothing else. 
“What? A cadet, then? Ve-ery fine 


work, my boy; you'll make a crackerjack 
flier. What’s your name?” 

Hale told him. 

“Very fine work indeed! I must con- 
gratulate you again. And I’ll tell you what 
I'll do. Your commanding officer, Captain 
Davis, is a very good friend of mine. I’m 
going to telephone him first thing to-mor- 
row morning and recommend him to slate 
you for Pensacola right away, to take your 
tests for your commission. You deserve it, 
and you’ll make it easily, of course. Now 
tell me the whole story. I’m as eager as 
one of those confounded newspaper re- 
porters!” 

Hale was speechless. Events had fol- 
lowed one another so swiftly, the wildest 
improbabilities had been forced upon him 
so unexpectedly, that he was hopelessly 
unable to follow out any plausible line of 
explanation. 

A brilliant flash of inspiration furnished 
him with an excuse. 

“ Tt’s a long story, sir,” he said. “I sup- 
pose I shall have to turn in a written re- 
port; and if you don’t mind, I'll ask you 
to excuse me. I’m all tired out, and I need 
to get some rest.” 

“Oh, ah—certainly, certainly!” The 
important officer almost apologized to him. 
“ ] might have thought of that. Certainly! 
I'll wish you a very good night, then. The 
S. S. boat will tow you in wherever you 
want to go.” 

fale escaped all further question, for 
the present, by wrapping himself in his 
mantle of weariness. 

And he really was weary—dog-tired, in 
fact. The whole of that day had been the 


most strenuous of his life. 

He slept far into the next morning. It 
was nearly noon when he was awakened 
by a wild-eyed young man whom he hardly 
recognized as his friend Sam Howard. Sam 
burst into the room and plunged into inco- 
herent speech. 
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“ What in Heaven’s name have you been 
doing, Sanf? What’s happened?” 

Hale rolled over with lazy satisfaction, 
in startling contrast to the other’s frenzied 
agitation. His was the contentment of a 
mind that had been made up. 

“ Well, it’s a long story, Sam,” he re- 
plied, smiling. 

“ But, good gosh, man, what is it? I 
get notified this morning that I—that San- 
ford Hale is down on the list to go to Pen- 
sacola right away to take flying-tests for a 
commission. Everybody’s wondering why, 
and they’re all as jealous as the devil, and 
—Sanf, J can’t do it, I tell you! I can’t 
fly alone for two minutes! I'll just go up 
and crash!” 

Hale stood up and put both his hands 
on his friend’s shoulders. 

“Good old Sam!” he said fondly. 
“Never thought of quitting, did you? 
Well, I'll tell you the yarn in a minute; 
and don’t worry, Sam. I’ve done a heap 
of thinking in the last few days, and— 
well, I guess it’s up to me same as it is to 
all the rest of the fellows. As soon as you 
get your orders for Pensacola, hand ‘em 
over to me. We'll just change back to our- 
selves again, and nobody any the worse. 
You see, I didn’t really need this couple of 
months’ grotind work, while you’ve learned 
something. I know some of the right peo- 
ple, Sam, and we'll see if we can’t get you 
in line for service as a ground officer, where 
your balance won’t matter. I’m going back 
to New York to-night, and I’m going to 
tell Helen the whole rotten story from the 
beginning. It ‘ll be up to her whether I 
make a confession of the whole thing or 
no.” 

Slowly, as he listened, the expression of 
anxiety faded from Sam Howard’s face. 
His mouth began to spread into a grin— 
the old grin that used to be there before 
he and his friend entered, in the reckless- 
ness of their youth, into the dangerous 
game of trying to put one over on their old 
Uncle Samuel. He held out his hand to 
Hale. 

“T hated to say what you looked like, 
Sanf, old man,” he said with genuine glad- 
ness; “ but I knew you’d come out all right 
in the end!” 

Hale gripped his hand. hard. 

“You don’t have to say it, Sam. I know 
all about it myself.” 

And then the old grin came to Sanford 
Hale, too. 
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A ROAD IN, THE BATTLE-ZONE 
Showing the remains of one of the fine avenues of trees which are such typical features of 
the French highways 
From a French official photograph furnished by the Central News Photo Service, New York 
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GRAVES OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN FRANCE 


These are in a cemetery at Tours—The names on the three nearest crosses are Julian N. Dowell, 
Robert P. Gross, and Charles G. Bard 
From a copyrighted photograph by the Western Newspaper Union, New York 
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AN AMERICAN MACHINE-GUN POST 


Men of the United States Marine Corps operating machine guns from an improvised 
shelter on the firing-line 
Copyrighted by the Committee on Public Information 
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GERMAN PRISONERS SERVING AS STRETCHER-BEARERS 
The Germans (readily identified by their soft caps) are carrying British wounded on board a transport 
Copyrighted by the Committee on Public Information 
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ONE OF OUR FIRST BATCHES OF GERMAN PRISONERS 
A detachment of captured Germans marched to the rear by American military police 


Copyrighted by the Committee on Public Information 
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YPRES IS STILL THERE, BUT IT NEEDS A SIGN TO. MARK IT 
So little is now left of the beautiful old Flemish city that its name has been painted by the roadside 
as a guide to soldiers and transport-drivers 
From a British official photograph furnished by the International Film Service, New York 

















THE LAST SNAP-SHOT OF A TORPEDOED STEAMER 


The photograph from which this was engraved was taken only a moment before the sinking vessel plunged 
out of sight bow foremost 











Who Pays? 


BY MARY IMLAY TAYLOR 
Author of “ Children of Passion,” “A Candle in the Wind,” etc. 





leaving her baby daughter behind her. Little Nancy has been lovingly brought up by the 

second Mrs. Blair, whom she has been taught to regard as her mother, the tragedy of her real 
mother’s disgrace being buried and almost forgotten. 

Nancy, when the story opens, has grown to womanhood, and she becomes engaged to Harold 
McVeagh, Mrs. Blair’s nephew, who has got his commission in the army. She has another admirer 
in David Locke, who was a schoolfellow of Harold’s, and who, having been left to make his own 
way in the world, is employed by “ Pap” Chubb, the proprietor of a grocery store in a suburban 
town. David would have gone into the army at the first call, had he not felt it his duty to try to 
pay off a lien on his family homestead, Judge Blair having loaned him money to clear off his dead 
father’s debts. When Mr. Chubb relieves him of this responsibility by buying the house from him, 


Joe SEDGWICK BLAIR has married again after divorcing his first wife, who deserted him, 








he enlists at once. 


One day there comes before Judge Blair a woman charged with larceny. 


Her accuser is Franz 


Zedlitz, a well-to-do German, who claims to be loyal to the United States, and of whom the 


story will have more to tell. 


She has been a servant in Zedlitz’s house, and the case against 


her is so clear that she is speedily convicted and sent to the workhouse; but after sentencing her 


the judge recognizes her as his first wife. 


when he receives a letter from her, threatening that she will claim her daughter. 


He is greatly shocked, and is still more deeply disturbed 


He explains the 


situation to his friend Grampian, a lawyer, whom he asks to aid him. 


vil 


RAMPIAN was aware that his jaw 

had dropped. He pulled himself to- 

gether, a little red in the face. It 
was a situation, no doubt about that, and 
he began to see his part in it. 

“ Got to buy the lady off,” he thought, 
searching in the back of his mind for any 
gossip he had ever heard about the Blairs. 

As far as he could recollect, there was 
none. They had established themselves, 
and Mrs. Blair had proved herself so safe 
and estimable and expansively hospitable 
that she had been like a guarantee for the 
family. She was, he recalled, a Miss Mc- 
Veagh, and had money. 

“Tf there’s anything I can do, judge?” 
he said. 

“ There is.” The judge raised his head 
and looked steadily, not at him, but at a 
picture of Nancy which hung opposite. “ I 
want you to go to her. I’m willing to pay 
any sum for her expenses. I want her to 
understand that I didn’t know her, that I 
would have prevented this if I could. In- 
duce her, if you can, to keep silence, to 
make no claim upon Nancy. She has no 
right to do so now. Her name was Rox- 
anna North when I married her, but the 


name given in court was Sinnott; she may 
have just assumed it. I—it’s the most diffi- 
cult thing. Nancy knows nothing, she thinks 
my wife—Susan, I mean—is her mother.” 

“ Do you mean that she has never known 
that her own mother is alive?” 

The judge moved uneasily in his chair. 
The note in Grampian’s voice jarred on 
him. Plainly the lawyer thought that 
Nancy should have been told, should have 
been prepared for a thing that might sooner 
or later burst upon her like a bombshell. 
For a moment he felt that he had been 
guilty of a real injury to his own child. 
Then he stiffened himself. 

“ We agreed not to tell her, my wife and 
I,” he explained dryly. “ She was too young 
to know the difference, and Mrs. Blair has 
been a mother to her. We moved away 
from the old place, I broke up all the old 
associations, I tried to lay the ghost before 
Nancy grew up. I went further than that 
—I changed the child’s name. It was Roxy, 
after her mother, and I had her christened 
Nancy, for my own mother. I let Roxanna 
—my first wife, I mean—suppose that her 
child had died, and that the little girl with 
us was Susan’s daughter. It happened so. 
We were boarding out in Santa Barbara, 
in the same house with a second cousin of 


* Copsright, 1918, by Mary Imlay Taylor—This story began in the September number of Munsty's MAGAZINE 
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mine. His little girl had been called Rox- 
anna, after my daughter. His child died 
and was buried from the house, and Rox- 
anna North saw it in the newspaper. She 
wrote and asked me to put some flowers on 
her baby’s grave, expressing her first regret 
and grief. I didn’t set her right, and she 
never knew. Later, when Nancy went 
about with my wife, I heard that Roxanna 
had asked a servant about her. The ser- 
vant didn’t know the truth, and said, quite 
naturally, that Nancy was Mrs. Blair’s 
daughter. It’s hard to tell a child’s age, 
and we had purposely let it be supposed 
that Nancy, who was slight and small, was 
two years younger than she really was. It 
went on in that way. I thought I was safe, 
and almost blessed the accident that made 
my cousin’s child die in the house with us. 
I "—he stopped, catching Grampian’s eye— 
“T see you think I did wrong!” 

Grampian shook his head. 

“T shouldn’t attempt to say that. It’s 
too difficult; it’s like trying to walk on a 
tight rope, with a woman holding the taut 
end But—well, I can’t judge for you.” 

The judge smiled grimly. 

“ You do, of course! It’s human nature. 
But I had to spare the child. I saw no rea- 
son not to spare the child. It didn’t seem 
right to me to make her pay for her 
mother’s sins.” 

“In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the children do pay, though.” 

“Oh, I know the saying about the sins 
of the fathers being visited upon the chil- 
dren! It never appealed to me as justice; 
but it’s so, and for the most part, as you 
say, the children do pay. I didn’t want 
Nancy to do it. I thought that I’d man- 
aged to avert the possibility, that I’d—well, 
to. use a new phrase, I thought I’d created 
a perfect camouflage, that no one could find 
Nancy; but I’ve failed. Roxanna knows 
the truth, and she’ll use her weapon to make 
me wince. She may use it to the wreck 
of Nancy’s happiness. Nancy has just en- 
gaged herself to Harold McVeagh. Susan 
is his aunt, and she’s only told him the 
main fact that Nancy is my daughter by a 
first wife. He’s promised not to tell Nancy. 
He knows precious little about Roxy. If 
this blazes out—well, you see how a young 
fellow like that might feel. Even if Nancy 
is my daughter, this story—this thing in 
the court record ’—he stopped and leaned 
his head on his hands—‘‘ Grampian, I sen- 
tenced the child’s mother to the workhouse 
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—I did it! Don’t you see what a terrible 
situation it is?” 

“It’s pretty bad,” admitted Grampian. 
Then, having put his lozenge-box finally 
into his waistcoat pocket, he added: “ Sup- 
pose I go to her to-morrow and fix it up? 
We may be able to manage to get her out 
a bit sooner. Not that she isn’t safer in, 
to my mind, unless she tells the matron. 
They do sometimes. But I'll go. About 
how much, do you think—” 

He looked inquiringly at the judge. 
Sedgwick Blair blushed painfully. 

“ T’ve told you it wasn’t blackmail. She 
really isn’t like that. The chief thing is to 
make her see how it will hurt Nancy. She 
will see that, if you make it plain.” 

“H-m, yes, but rather delicate, isn’t it, 
to make a woman see that she’s a disgrace 
to her own daughter?” 

“ It’s hard, but it’s a fact. About money ’ 
—Blair opened a drawer in his desk and 
produced a check. Grampian saw that he 
had already made it out—‘ here’s a sum at 
once. She must need money. Tell her that 
it’s not to try to buy her off, but to relieve 
her needs, because she’s Nancy’s mother. 
Beg her—use your influence, your best 
arguments—to keep her silent.” 

The old lawyer took the check, folded it, 
and inserted it in his pocketbook. Then, 
as he adjusted the broad rubber band he 
always put over it, he looked up at the 
drawn face opposite. 

“Suppose she insists upon seeing her 
daughter?” 

The judge threw up both hands. 

“ Then it’s all over! Nancy has the most 
sensitive organization. She’s all feeling and 
sentiment and fire. She’ll be broken-hearted 
and ashamed! She'll never be herself 
again!” he cried with passion. 

“Got a little of her mother’s excitable 
temperament, eh?” 

The judge glared at him. 

“ She’s nothing like her mother!” he cried 
bitterly. “ You forget that her mother de- 
serted her when she was eight months old!” 

“Bad, very bad!” agreed Grampian 
again. “I’m afraid it’s going to be a hard 
case to handle.” 

“It is—that’s why I sent for you.” 

Grampian acknowledged this tribute to 
his acumen by bowing his big head gravely. 

“ T’ll go to-morrow,” he said. 

He was looking for his hat and cane: he 
couldn’t remember where he had laid them. 
He hated to see another man’s emotion 
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He hadn’t much emotion himself, and to 
look on at even a restrained display of it 
seemed to him like looking over the fence 
at your neighbor’s miscellaneous washing— 
not wicked, but indelicate. 

“ll leave it very much in your hands, 
then,” said the judge with some relief. 

They both heard the bell ring, and Blair 
got heavily to his feet. 

“T believe they’re coming back!” he ex- 
claimed almost with panic. 

Grampian, who had found his hat and 
cane, held out his hand hurriedly. 

“T can’t tell you, judge, how sorry I am 
about it all,” he said gruffly, still a little red 
in the face. 

The judge wrung his hand, but made no 
other reply, for at that moment the door 
opened and David Locke was ushered in. 

There was an awkward moment for 
David, for the judge did not introduce him, 
and the old lawyer favored him with a hard 
stare as he went out. The judge, too, looked 
out of sorts and rather gloomy, his gray 
hair standing up in a queer little whirligig 
on the top of his head, where he had been 
rubbing it the wrong way; but as soon as 
Grampian had disappeared he was more 
natural. 

“ Sit down, David,” he said. 
alone to-day.” 

He was too preoccupied to see how his 
visitor’s face fell. David had bolstered 
himself up all the way into town with the 
assurance that he did not want to see 
Nancy. In fact, it would be a bitter expe- 
rience to see her. He knew that; but when 
he felt the vacancy of the house his heart 
sank to zero. 

The library struck him as an unusually 
dingy place, and then he perceived the 
fragrance of violets. They always reminded 
him of Nancy. 

The judge sat down, and waved him to 
a seat opposite. There was a moment of 
silence. Blair was collecting his thoughts, 
but David imagined that he was waiting 
for him to speak. The young man put 
his hand into his pocket and drew out an 
envelope. 

“T’ve brought all the money I owe you, 
judge,” he said modestly, but holding his 
head high. 

The judge was a little surprised. 

“ There’s no such hurry,” he remarked, 
opening the envelope and looking at its 
contents mechanically. “I never meant to 
press you unduly.” 


“T’m all 
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“Thank you, sir, but I’m mighty glad 
to do it,” David replied whole-heartedly. 
“ You see, I sold the house, and that’s how 
I got it sooner. It lets me off just in time 
to join the army, too.” 

The judge looked at him curiously. 

“You mean you haven’t volunteered be- 
cause you were determined to pay for your 
mother’s sickness and funeral and the house 
mortgage first?” 

David nodded; at the moment he did not 
trust himself to speak. He had had a bitter 
time. 

“By Jove!” said the judge below his 
breath. He felt a strange embarrassment 
in the face of this scorching honesty. “ And 
now—have you volunteered?” 

“‘T passed the physical examination yes- 
terday, judge. I believe I’m all right; but 
I don’t know just when they'll call me 
out.” He laughed. “ That sounds mixed, 
but I’ve volunteered, anyway. I was afraid 
I’d have to wait to be drafted. They’ve 





‘been calling me a slacker, but I’m not! 


I’ve always wanted to go.” 

As he spoke, the color rose in his face 
gloriously, and his blue eyes shone. He 
looked as if he was facing the sunset, and 
the glory of the world had touched him. 

Judge Blair, feeling old and worn and 
callous, looked at him with a twinge of 
pain. This was youth, the splendid kind of 
youth that was going by the thousand and 
the ten thousand to face death and eternity 
for a great cause, the supreme atonement 
that would give the world peace, would 
Save it, as it was saved of old, by the blood 
of the sacrifice! 

The judge sighed. He could not plunge 
his troubles into the trenches. 

“T never thought of that debt keeping 
you back,” he said. “ By the way, you 
say you sold the house—who bought it?” 

“ Mr. Chubb, sir.” 


“Oh, I see!” Blair smiled. ‘“ The old 
man’s your great friend. Well, I’m glad 
you feel able to—to do your duty. I'll tell 


the others—Mrs. Blair and Nancy. Nancy 
will be pleased. She—” The judge hesi- 
tated, then he looked kindly at David’s 
big figure rather slouched over in the chair 
opposite, his honest face, with its dash of 
freckles, and his blue eyes fixed, not on the 
judge, but on the picture of Nancy that 
hung on the wall. Nancy’s father per- 
ceived the look, and felt a little doubt, but 
he went on. “She’s just engaged—she’s 
going to marry Harold McVeagh.” 
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After he had said it, he became aware 
that something was wrong; but his self-ab- 
sorption was still so great that it did not 
permit him to perceive the change in David. 

A moment before the younger man had 
seemed uplifted, boyish, ready to dash at 
obstacles. He had evidently felt that he 
had his part to play in the great game of 
life and death. But now, when the judge 
turned his head to look at him again, David 
seemed lifeless and stolid. He rose awk- 
wardly—like a yokel, Blair thought—and 
stood leaning a heavy hand on the back of 
his chair, his eyes still fixed on the picture 
of Nancy; but they were not glowing. 
There was no imagination in them; they 
were simply blue. 

“T—I think I’d better go now, judge,” 
he said hurriedly. “ The money’s all right, 
isn’t it? I thought so. Well, then I'll say 
good night and—and my regards to Mrs. 
Blair and Miss Nancy. I wish her happi- 
ness—a great deal, sir—please say so!” 
David held out his hand. “ I’m—you see, 
I’m anxious to go to France.” 

The judge started; he had forgotten 
France. He reddened, turned and wrote 


out a receipt for the money, and handed it 


to David. 

“You’re a good boy,” he said with a 
sudden huskiness. “‘ David, I—I wish I 
had a son!” 

The two men, the young and the old one, 
looked at each other. It was one of those 
moments when the barriers seem to go 
down. One had no father, the other no 
son; and at this moment, this supreme mo- 
ment, when America was calling, something 
stirred in the very air. 

The judge gently 
David’s shoulder. 

“God bless you, my boy!” he said. 

They heard the front door open, and 
there came the sound of voices, soft laugh- 
ter, and the deeper notes of Harold’s bass. 
David’s hand fell away. 

“T’ll go this way, judge, so as not to 
meet them. I—I’m in a hurry.” 

Blair hesitated, took a step forward as if 
to detain the lad, and then acquiesced, turn- 
ing back to his own seat at his desk. For 
the moment he forgot everything but the 
prospect of facing his wife and Nancy and 
not telling them of Grampian. 

David, meanwhile, went softly out and 
closed the door behind him. 

The hall was vacant, but night had been 
closing in outside, and the servant had just 


laid his hand on 
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switched on the electric light at the foot of 
the stairs. It made a broad patch of light 
for David to cross on his way to the front 
door; but there was no other way, and he 
went. He knew that they were in the 
drawing-room, and that the portiéres were 
pushed aside; but he still hoped to reach 
the door unseen. 

In a way it was to David as supreme a 
moment as going over the top from the 
trenches. Half-way across he heard his 
name and saw Harold McVeagh just inside 
the drawing-room. 

“ Hello, David!” Harold spoke with the 
lazy superiority of an old schoolmate who 
knew he had succeeded and left his former 
comrade behind him. “ What in the world 
brings you here to-night?” 

David swung around and faced them. He 
looked big and clumsy beside Harold’s trim 
young figure, and he felt it; but he held 
out his hand. 

“| hear you’re a captain,” he said blunt- 
ly. ‘“ Congratulations!” 

As he spoke, he saw Nancy. She was 
standing a little farther off, still in her 
riding-dress, her hat tilted a little rakishly, 
and her lovely light hair loosened by the 
wind and curling about her flushed and 
happy face. She was drawing off her gloves, 
and had some flowers in the hand that she 
was struggling with. She only nodded, but 

David took a step farther into the room. 

“The judge has just told me,” he said. 
“TI offer you both my congratulations.” 

Harold colored, smiled, and shook hands 
again. Nancy did not. She Had dropped 
her flowers, and David stooped and picked 
them up. As he gave them back to her, 
their eyes met. Nancy’s looked up, wa- 
vered, and softened; they seemed to say 
that she was sorry. 

David turned abruptly and went out. He 
had a choking sensation in his throat, and 
went blindly down the steps. Clenched 
tightly in the palm of one hand was a tiny 
spray of Nancy’s flowers, and he knew that 
she knew it. , 

Vill 


Davip Locke decided to stay in town 
that night. He stayed chiefly because he 
was afraid to face Mr. Chubb’s scrutiniz- 
ing eye. The old man would be sure to 
discern the lad’s mental perturbation, and 
he might proceed to draw his own con- 
clusions. Occasionally Pap’s conclusions 
came dangerously near the truth. 
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After he left Judge Blair’s, David went 
over to the park and walked there for an 
hour or more. He had entirely forgotten 
that he was supperless, and that no one had 
bidden him to supper. Such things seemed 
wholly trivial at a moment when the stars 
had altered their courses. 

Born a poor boy, accustomed to work 
since he was twelve years old, for years the 
only support of a widowed mother, inured 
to ordinary trials and privations, David had 
never had his chance. His nature, deep and 
broad and full of incoherent impulses, was 
still largely inarticulate. He felt it now. 
He felt that a man to whom the world had 
not denied its favors would have known ex- 
actly what to do and what to say, while 
he had only a kind of dumb misery. 

He told himself that he had always known 
that Nancy would marry, and it was certain 
that he had never dreamed that she would 
marry him. Yet he had had a shock. 

He plunged into the less frequented paths 
and walked rapidly. Through the spread- 
ing branches the electric lights had an ef- 
fect that was more spectral than moonlight 
and less tender. They threw fantastic shad- 
ows and left deep recesses of gloom. The 
effect on David was one of strangeness, of 
unfamiliarity. He had often been there 
before, but never at this hour, and he 
seemed to have discovered a new country. 

He walked steadily, trying to collect his 
thoughts, but he could not. As he tramped, 
he could think of nothing but one day, long 
ago, when he had carried Nancy, a child 
then, across a swollen brook. She had 
always been small for her age, and he re- 
membered how light she was as he lifted 
her, and how her soft hair had touched his 
cheek. 

Sometimes he had thought that it was then 
that he first knew that he loved her, boy as 
he was himself; but it might have been 
even earlier. It had grown up in his heart, 
unrecognized and unheeded, until it was 
rooted there. Now, too late, he felt the 
exquisite pain of its hopelessness. 

There had been a moment of tumult when 
he saw her with Harold, a moment of un- 
willingness to surrender, but that was soon 
gone. The night called him, and the stars 
—which he could discern dimly overhead— 
always had a friendliness about them; but 
he still had the feeling of her in his arms, 
the slippery stones under his feet, and the 
touch of her curls against his cheek. 

He remembered, too, that last moment 
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with the judge, and wondered at it. He 
had never seen Blair quite like that before. 

“ A good man, David, a good man,” Pap 
Chubb had said once, “ with a little lemon 
juice mixed in. It’s kinder curdled him.” 

Yet the judge had shown feeling, emo- 
tion. It perplexed David a little; it wasn’t 
natural. But he was Nancy’s father, and 
that gave him a kind of halo, in spite of 
temporary moments of acidity. It all came 
back to Nancy—Nancy and Harold. 

David spent a long hour walking off the 
fog of misery that had settled down over 
him. It was long past supper-time when 
he finally turned out into Fifth Avenue 
again and plunged downward into the city. 
He had made up his mind to stay in town 
overnight. He knew a lodging-house where 
Pap Chubb sometimes stayed, and he 
walked toward it. 

At the corner of Forty-Second Street he 
found the crowd about the recruiting sta- 
tion. An Indian chief was speaking—a wild 
and graceful figure in buckskin, with a war- 
bonnet of trailing eagle feathers. David 
stopped to listen, moved beyond himself by 
the passion of the man’s plea for volunteers. 
His tribe hadn’t fared well at the hands of 
the paleface, and their lands had been 
wrested from them. It was only lately, he 
said, that they had even got fifty-fifty; but 
yet he loved his country and was willing to 
die for it. He, an Indian, was appealing to 
the white man to fight for the white man’s 
country—God’s country—America! 

David listened, drawn by it, forgetting 
himself, and even forgetting Nancy. Some 
one caught at his sleeve. He turned sharply 
and faced an aggressive old woman. 

“ You’re a slacker, son!” she said in a 
shrill voice. “ You’re a slacker—ain’t you 
ashamed? Can’t that red Indian make you 
ashamed? Want me to pin a white feather 
to you?” 

David shook her hand off. Never in his 
life before had he been rough to a woman. 

“T’ve enlisted,” he said harshly, and 
thrust his way out of the crowd. 

At the crossing he had to wait for the 
stream of traffic. It seemed an endless pro- 
cession of vehicles—omnibuses, pleasure 
cars, and delivery wagons. 

Presently, driving slowly because of the 
long line in front, there came a small blue 
car with a dust-colored hood and a certain 
air of distinction. In it was a small woman, 
a woman with a wonderful bit of fair, curly 
hair showing under a dark velvet hood. 
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There was something feathery and soft 
about her neck, and she held the wheel with 
gauntleted hands. She turned, and the light 
fell on her face, so that David saw it plainly. 

“Tt’s Lucile,” he thought. “ Lucile Zed- 
litz in her tin Lizzie!” 

And then, with a shock, he recognized 
the khaki-clad form beside her. 

“ Harold!” he breathed, and stood star- 
ing at them. 

They did not see him; they were intent 
upon each other. David, left behind in the 
whirl, felt a sudden, furious rage. He had 
seen the look that Harold gave his com- 
panion—Harold, who was engaged to that 
angel, Nancy! 

The red blood in David rushed up to his 
fair hair, and his blue eyes kindled danger- 
ously. They looked as they had looked 
once in his boyhood when he had given 
Harold a richly deserved thrashing. How 
did Harold dare, fresh from Nancy’s pres- 
ence, to sit adoringly beside Lucile? 

Casting dark looks after the disappearing 
car, David walked on-at a rapid gait. This 
was the crowning touch to his misery, but 
it did him good. It roused him to a fierce 
state of resentment, which left no room for 


visions of dying early and grandly on the 


battle-field, sending a last message to 
Nancy, as some French marshal pinned the 
Croix de Guerre on his bleeding breast. He 
had had such thoughts in the past, but now 
he wanted to live long enough to thrash 
Harold again. 

Meanwhile, the blue motor dashed on 
and on, and finally, having left the tumult 
of the city behind it, it began to slide more 
gently along the country road. 

Lucile, with her hands still on the wheel 
and her eyes ahead, spoke at last. Up to 
that moment her silence had deeply em- 
barrassed young McVeagh. It had been 
almost continuous since they had left the 
Blair house together. 

“I hope,” she said cuttingly, “ that you’ll 
be very happy! You might have told me, 
have warned me. I only stopped at the 
Blairs’ by accident to-night, and—they told 
me this!” 

Harold pulled himself 
forced his answer. 

“T meant to tell you at once, Lucile, but 
—on my honor—I didn’t know myself until 
yesterday.” 

“ You mean,” corrected Lucile, “ that you 
didn’t know whether Nancy would take 
you.” 


together and 
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“T suppose that was it,” he admitted 
lamely, not knowing what else to say. 

There was silence again, save for the 
purring of the engine at their feet; but she 
was driving slowly, and it seemed to Harold 
that her small, light figure drooped. 

His own heart was thumping heavily. He 
began to feel that Lucile loved him—loved 
him in spite of her husband, and now even 
in spite of Nancy—and that he had a power 
to hurt her that amazed him. It was ex- 
quisitely flattering to his self-love. She was 
so beautiful, so clever, so fascinating, men 
admired her so much, and she loved him! 
He began to be sure of it now, and it went 
to his head like a draft of some intoxicating 
nectar. 

But his predicament was awkward. He 
was engaged to Nancy, and Nancy had 
just told Lucile. Of course he meant to 
marry Nancy, and he would have to for- 
get Lucile; but it was painful to think that 
he had wounded her, even though it pleased 
his vanity. 

They had come to a quiet bend of the 
country road. Before them the trees 
stretched long and graceful branches over 
the lane, and far off they could glimpse the 
waters of the bay, with lights twinkling here 
and there. It was moonlight now, and the 
air was sweet and pungent with the scent of 
pines. 

Lucile stopped her motor suddenly, and 
they sat looking out. It was not possible 
at first to say anything. Both felt that it 
was a charmed moment, and that a word 
might break the spell and precipitate ca- 
tastrophe. 

“ Harold,” she said softly at last, “ do 
you love her?” 

In the dusk under the hood she turned 
her face toward him, and he saw the beauty 
of her eyes. They were starry eyes in a 
pale face. He thought of Nancy. He could 
see her, too, quite plainly, flushed and love- 
ly, as they had ridden along under the trees. 

“ Why, ye-es,” he stammered, “ of course 
I do. I—I’ve asked her to marry me!” 

“ That,” said Lucile, “isn’t a sign. I 
thought it was, but it isn’t. Zedlitz asked 
me to marry him, and I did.” 

“ Zedlitz must be in love with you— 
madly in love by this time!” Harold de- 
clared hotly. “ He’s a mighty lucky fel- 
low,” he added, and sighed. 

“He doesn’t love me,” Lucile went on 
in a low voice. “ He’s German through and 
through. He was trained for their army. 
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He had a commission in it once, and got a 
discharge to come here. In their army the 
officers must marry money. He married 
me for money, and he’s never been kind 
to me.” 

“The deuce he hasn’t!” Harold’s anger 
broke out. “Lucile, I—I’d like to kill 
him!” 

She smiled bleakly, her hands lying limp 
in her lap and her beautiful eyes fixed on 
the distant water. 

“ As if you cared!” she mocked in her 
sweet voice. 

“Care? I care a lot!” he protested hot- 
ly. “Only say the word, and I—I’ll have 
it out with him.” 

“ And what would you say then to— 
Nancy?” 

Harold sank back, red in the darkness of 
iis corner. 

“You don’t care!” she went on, her 
soft voice intimate and thrilling in the 
night. “Oh, I know it now! I thought 
you did. You’ve been so kind, so full 
of sympathy. I—I got so I waited 
for you. It was like a touch of some- 
thing strong and fresh and manly just 
to hear your voice in the house. I 


wrote you the other day and chided you 


for staying away so long—oh, it was a 
foolish letter! Now I know—you loved 
her!” She suddenly threw out both hands 
with a quick, desperate gesture. “I’m 
afraid I hate her—and she’s so good, so 
sweet, so amiable!” 

“Don’t blame Nancy,” he interposed 
hotly. “It’s not her fault. I—lI’ve been 
thinking all the time that you were happy 
with Zedlitz. I liked to look at you and 
think that you were happy. Oh, I say, 
Lucile,” he broke out, “ why did you marry 
him at all? If you had only waited!” 

She twisted her small hands together an- 
grily. He could hear the sob that she was 
choking back. 

“ Waited for you to marry Nancy?” she 
flung at him proudly. “ Oh, it’s not that— 
I’m not myself to-night. I know, you see, 
that I must lose my friend. You’ve been 
my friend. It’s been perfect to feel that 
there was such a friendship, but now— 
when you marry, I shall lose you. It—it 
was too much to-night; I couldn’t bear it. 
That’s why I came away. I couldn’t stay 
and talk knitting to that awful woman!” 

“ Nancy’s mother?” Harold said blankly. 

He was in a tumult of emotion. He did 
not know what to say; but he felt, as he 
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had always felt, the spell of Lucile’s 
beauty. It thrilled him. 

“Nancy’s mother,” she repeated bitter- 
ly. “ Yes, and your Aunt Susan!” 

He turned quickly, as if he meant to 
speak, and then was silent. 

“Oh, I don’t care what I say!” Lucile 
cried. “ I’ve lost my friend.” 

“You haven’t,” he declared firmly, and 
took her hand and held it. “ Lucile, you’ll 
never lose your friend.” 

She said nothing, but he could feel the 
tremor of her gloved hand as it lay in his. 
He could see the droop of her head. About 
them the summer night was full of murmur- 
ings and sweet, half-imagined blossomings. 

“ Lucile,” he whispered, “‘ don’t you be- 
lieve me?” 

She lifted her face then, pale and quiv- 
ering and passionate in its grief. 

“Oh, I can’t bear it!” she sobbed wild- 
ly. “ Harold, it’s killing me!” 

A rush of sympathy and emotion swept 
over him. He flung his arm around her 
and held her against his shoulder. Before 
he knew it, he was stroking her fair, un- 
covered head. 

“ Tell me,” he said hoarsely, “ is he such 
a brute as that?” 

She made no reply, but deep, anguished 
weeping shook her, and she clung to him, 

“ Lucile ””—his voice trembled—“ why, 
in God’s name, why didn’t you tell me this 
before?” 

“How could I?” she sobbed. 
could I—when you wouldn’t see?” 

He groaned; he was in a tumult. All 
his old feeling for her came back and 
clamored for admittance into Nancy’s new 
citadel, his heart—his heart which had been 
swept and garnished, and which was now 
in danger that the last state of that man 
might be worse than his first. Still he 
clung to a rag, a vestige of himself. He 
did remember Nancy, and he held himself 
back even from those lovely tears. He 
mustn’t say all that he felt; he must keep 
a hold on his own heart. 

Then he was ashamed of his fears and 
his doubts, for Lucile suddenly thrust him 
away and dashed her. tears from her eyes. 

“T’m mad!” she cried. “ Quite mad! 
Forget it all, all I’ve said, Harold—forget 
me!” She seized the wheel and started 
her machine. “TI’ll take you straight on.” 
Her lips shook, but her voice was sharp 
now. “You’ve forgotten your station, 
Here it is, and there comes your train.” 


“ How 
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He could scarcely believe his ears. What 
an amazing thing a woman was! Lucile 
threw off her tears as she had pushed away 
his sympathy. By a gesture, by a look, she 
made him blush for fear he had trans- 
gressed and offended her. She put him in 
the wrong. It seemed to him that she 
fairly thrust him out of the car; yet, as he 
stood beside it, his train ready to bear him 
back to camp—where Nancy thought he 
was already—she held out her hand. 

“ Good-by,” she said softly, her voice 
sad and low and caressing. “I wish you 
happiness—a happiness that I can never 
have!” 

He choked and muttered something in- 
articulate and stupid, plunging for his 
train, trying to think of Nancy. He still 
tried to think of her as the train moved 
off into the night; but it was the sound of 
Lucile’s voice and the touch of Lucile’s 
hand that remained with him. 


IX 


NANcy, coming in late to luncheon the 
next day, found her father. Court was not 
in session, he said, but she observed how 
gray and worn he looked. 

““ Mama,” she said to Mrs. Blair, “I 
wish you’d make father take a holiday. 
Look at him—he’s worn out!” 

Mrs. Blair, who had stopped eating to 
read a Red Cross report, looked up. 

“T declare, Sedgwick, you do look 
gray!” she exclaimed. “ The child’s right 
—you must have a rest.” 

The judge, who had hardly eaten any- 
thing, put down his napkin and pushed 
back his chair. 

“My dear Susan, I’m perfectly well. 
I’ve only got to the gray age. It’s some- 
thing like the glacial period of the earth’s 
surface—it’s turning me white.” 

“ That’s nonsense,” said Nancy, helping 
herself to some strawberries. ‘‘ You didn’t 
ride with me last Sunday, either. Papa, 
you must leave that horrid old stuffy place, 
that court-room, and come out into the 
country. I insist—I do really!” 

“ Court will adjourn very soon,” he re- 
plied. “ If I didn’t work, I should rust out. 
You can’t teach an old dog new tricks, 
Nancy.” 

“Tt’s not that!” His daughter was en- 
joying her strawberries, and she looked the 
picture of happiness. He saw it, and 
watched her jealously. 
the air of that court-room. 


“ Tt’s something in 
Why, papa, 
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you haven’t looked like yourself since that 
day when Dr. Mardale told us about your 
passing sentence on that poor woman. I 
believe it got on your nerves.” 

He was startled, but he met her clear 
eyes as frankly as he could. 

“What put that into your head?” he 
asked her with an effort at playfulness. 

She balanced a strawberry daintily and 
dipped it in sugar. 

“’m going to confess,” she said archly, 
looking from one to the other. 

They were alone. The servant, having 
served luncheon, had discreetly withdrawn. 
It was the meal they liked to have entirely 
alone. 

Mrs. Blair smiled placidly, folded away 
her report, and resumed her strawberries, 
pouring some thick cream over them. 

“ Well,” she said, “‘ what is it, dear? 
tell us.” 

Nancy pointed an accusing finger at the 
judge. 

“T came in that day—Dr. Mardale’s 
day, you know, mama—and there was papa 
in the library. He didn’t see me, and he 
looked—ill, positively ill! I was fright- 
ened. Then, when that talk came up at the 
dinner-table, I knew what it meant. It 
made him ill to sentence that poor soul to 
the workhouse. Now, papa, confess! It 
did, didn’t it?” 

The judge conquered an almost irresisti- 
ble impulse to confess. He preserved his 
composure by a hair. 

“My dear child,” he said a little impa- 
tiently, “ you have too much imagination. 
A judge has to do some unpleasant things, 
but—after all, you’re glad I’m a judge, 
aren’t you?” 

Nancy considered, looking charmingly 
thoughtful. 

“Of course she is,” said Mrs. Blair, 
“and very proud of it, too. We both are, 
Sedgwick,” she added, nodding reassuringly 
at him. 

The judge smiled faintly. Her placidity 
reassured him—it was so solid, so irre- 
proachably good. 

“IT think,” said Nancy, “ I’d rather have 
you a great general. I’m sure you’d be a 
great general, if you were one at all. I 
think ”—she put her head on one side and 
viewed him—‘“ I think you do look a little 
like the pictures of Sherman, only you 
haven’t got his beard. But I suppose, if 
you were a general, I’d be worrying about 
you over there!” 


? 


Do 

















“ You'll have enough of that in Harold,” 
retorted her father with relief. 

Anything, he thought, to get her off her 
subject! She seemed possessed to dance 
around the edge of the abyss. 

Nancy sobered. 

“T know!” She sighed softly. “I often 
wonder how I'll stand it; but—oh, I 
couldn’t have it any other way! If he 
wasn’t a soldier, I’d be ashamed to be in 
love with him,” she climaxed, blushing. 

“Oh, my dear!” Mrs. Blair sympa- 
thized, patting her hand across the inter- 
vening space of table-cloth. “ It makes me 
so anxious! Yet I feel as you do.” 

The judge, looking from one to the other, 
saw the interchange of looks, the tenderness 
of the home relation. It might have been 
mother and daughter in fact, and it wasn’t! 
He experienced a horrible sensation of un- 
reality, and then he gripped himself. 

“IT don’t know whether I told you or 
not,” he said, “ but David Locke has finally 
volunteered. He told me last night.” 

Nancy waved a triumphant strawberry 
aloft. 

“Good!” she cried. ‘“ The slacker! I 
should think it was high time.” 

Her father regarded her thoughtfully. 

“ Have you any idea why he didn’t join 
before?” 

She looked scornful. 

“How do I know, papa? 
perfect slacker!” 

“ Has he?” The judge rose and looked 
for a match to light his cigar. “ Now I'll 
tell you something that ’ll take the starch 
out of you, Miss Nancy. David has been 
in debt. You remember how long his 
mother was ill, and that old house that she 
loved? Well, I lent him money—some on 
the house, some outright, to pay the doctor 
and for the funeral. David has been hand- 
icapped by his father’s failure long ago. 
The boy has been paying me regularly, lit- 
tle by little, and last night he brought me 
the remaining instalment in full. He’d sold 
the house and cleared it all up to pay me. 
He said frankly that he didn’t want to vol- 
unteer and leave the country without pay- 
ing me. He feared that he might be killed 
and leave the debt behind him. He has 
waited for that.” 

Nancy said nothing. A slow blush went 
up to her hair, and her eyes fell. 

“‘ How beautiful of him!” Mrs. Blair ex- 
claimed. “ And he has no mother. I must 
help him out. I’ve got a scarf and a helmet 
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and two pairs of socks to spare. I tell you 
what, Nancy—I’ll get him that darling 
little comfort-kit I told you about!” 

“Oh!” said Nancy. “I’m _ honestly 
ashamed. I was a brute! I—I as good as 
called him a slacker to his face, and—and 
it was because he owed us money!” She 
covered her face with her hands. “Oh, 
whatever shall I do?” 

“ Don’t be so hasty again,” her father 
recommended dryly. 

“‘T didn’t mean to be hasty,” she plead- 
ed. ‘ Good gracious, he’s had all the spring 
to go! He’s so strong and big and husky— 
I made sure he was a slacker. I’ve said 
everything—just everything mean I could 
think of! I'll never dare to look him in the 
face again—I couldn’t explain!” 

“You needn’t explain,” said Mrs. Blair 
soothingly. “It’s useless to explain. No 
one ever listens. I'll tell you what to do, 
Nancy—you give him that kit.” 

Nancy laughed hysterically. 

“Oh, papa,” she cried, “isn’t mother 
just great? She’s a perfect Napoleon when 
it comes to getting out of a hole!” 

“T don’t recollect just when Napoleon 
got out of a hole,” the judge remarked 
grimly. 

He had winced, for in Nancy’s tender, 
laughing look at his wife he read her lov- 
ing sense of security. She shared that with 
him. Susan was so good that it didn’t 
matter if she was heavy; it rather helped 
to solidify her virtues. 

He saw the two women laughing ten- 
derly at each other, and it tore his heart. 
He turned, almost with a groan, and left 
the room. This time it was his wife who 
noticed his exit. 

“IT believe you’re right, Nancy; he does 
look bad. Such a terrible color! I sup- 
pose, of course, he’s bilious—it’s the spring 
of the year. Lucile said last night that he 
looked pale.” 

Nancy pushed away her cup of tea. 

“Did she?” she said coolly. “ Really, 
mama, I’m surprised that Lucile noticed 
anything but—but Harold.” 

Mrs. Blair gave her a quick look. 

“My dear child, you’re certainly not 
foolish enough to—”’ 

“To be jealous? No,” Nancy replied; 
“ but—well, at times I’m sorry I know 
Lucile so well. She’s very bad form, I 
think.” 

Mrs. Blair, who had finished her lunch, 
quite agreed with this. 
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“ She’s rather fast, my dear; but we’ve 
known her so long it wouldn’t do to drop 
her just for that. It’s getting to be so 
common, too. Of course, she’s fond of 
Harold, but you know she’s only been mar- 
ried a little while, and Zedlitz is devoted.” 

“ German!” said Nancy scornfully. 

“I’d rather she hadn’t taken Harold off 
in her car, but it was kind of her to give 
him a lift to the station. He’s desperately 
in love with you, Nancy,” Mrs. Blair add- 
ed, smiling. Then, suddenly, she bent over 
and drew the girl toward her with unusual 
effusiveness. ‘‘ My dear, he’s my nephew, 
and I know he’ll make you happy. I—why, 
I love you both, Nancy, and it makes me 
really feel as if I were his mother!” 

Nancy, blushing and laughing, raised 
dewy eyes to hers. 

“You old dear!” she cried. 
should I do without you?” 

The judge, who had gone no farther than 
the library, heard the girl’s words and 
looked up. He saw the two in each other’s 
arms, half laughing and half crying, fond 
and happy. He went over softly and shut 
the door between; then he flung himself 
into his desk-chair, and, covering his face 
with his hands, he shuddered. 

How terrible it would be if Nancy had 
to be told now! It would have been better 
if she had always known. He saw it now, 
but it was too late. He could only try to 
shield her, to avert the blow. 

And could he avert it? He did not know 
yet. Grampian had gone on his errand, 
but had not yet reported. Perhaps he had 
not had time; but it seemed to the waiting 
and impatient man that the lawyer had 
taken a century. 

He was glad when he heard his wife and 
Nancy going up-stairs by the way of the 
hall, instead of coming through the li- 
brary. They were talking happily; from 
the sound of their voices he guessed that 
they were going up-stairs hand in hand. 
It seemed almost cruel; it was like parading 
happiness before the eyes of a condemned 
man. 

He tried to write letters, but he could 
not. He resorted to a book, and found it 
stale. He was just determining to go out 
and try to walk his misery off, when the 
bell rang and the parlor-maid appeared to 
announce Mr. Grampian. 

The judge started to his feet. 

“ Show him in!” he exclaimed with such 
eagerness that she stared. 
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Grampian came in heavily. His cold, 
having got beyond the stage of tickling in 
his throat, had gone to his head violently. 
He blew his nose. 

“ Beg pardon, judge,” he said hoarsely, 
“but I’ve got the deuce of a cold—regular 
horse distemper, I believe.” Taking the 
seat that the judge offered, he put his hand 
in his pocket, produced his old leather 
pocketbook, and unstrapped it. “I did 
your errand. I’ve seen the lady, and ”— 
he laid the judge’s check carefully on the 
desk and put the agate paper-weight on 
top of it—“ nothing doing!” he concluded. 

The judge looked biank. 

“ You can’t mean—” 

“Yes, I do,” retorted Grampian enig- 
matically. 

“Then she refused to listen to reason?” 
The judge’s tone sounded lifeless. 

‘““ She refuses money. She won’t touch a 
cent, and she feels she’s got a grievance.” 
Grampian leaned back in his chair and 
looked hard at the judge. ‘“‘ She says that 
she’s been deceived, that no one had a right 
to keep her from seeing her own child.” 

“ She forgets that she began by deserting 
her!” 

Grampian nodded. 

“You didn’t expect a woman to take 
anything like a logical view of it, did you?” 

“Tt seemed to me that she might be 
brought to see the situation, to realize that 
she would only disgrace her own child.” 
The judge moved his hands helplessly, des- 
perately, in a futile kind of way. “I 
hoped that she’d listen to reason!” 

“Well, she won’t,” replied Grampian 
flatly. “ I used my best arguments—about 
every argument in the world, in fact. 
There aren’t any new ones, but I hauled up 
all the old ones. She’s seen them, she’s 
seen Miss Nancy at a distance, and she’s 
made up her mind about it. She’s sore. 
I think the offer of money made her worse. 
Anyway, I failed.” 

The lawyer stopped to sneéze, and the 
judge tried to collect himself. He had had 
a blow that staggered him. 

“ Did she tell you what she meant to 
do?” he asked at last, with an effort. 

“No! That’s just what she didn’t tell. 
She talks a great deal, but she’s game. 
She looks ”—he mused—*“ well, she looks 
as if she’d had a past, sure enough.” 

“She does! She’s utterly changed. I 


never should have known her, but for one 
She’s always 


strange look she gave me. 




















had a way of looking up—it’s— it’s unfor- 
getable. Nancy has it. For the rest, it’s 
shocking to see such a change!” 

“ Eh?” 

Grampian straightened up and seemed to 
be thinking. He always sat in bald-head 
row himself, and he had a taste for affairs 
that were a little spicy. He hadn’t found 
Roxanna spicy; on the contrary, she had 
been rather cold and determined; but there 
were redeeming features. 

“‘ She’s a mighty handsome woman still,” 
he remarked thoughtfully. “I found her 
in the infirmary. She’s too sick and deli- 
cate for the workhouse. I could see how it 
had made her feel: Of course I told her 
how it had happened—that you didn’t rec- 
ognize her, and that we would try to fix 
it up so that she’d get out sooner; but I 
don’t think even that counted. The charge 
of theft was a frame-up—no doubt about 
that; she hinted that she knew things that 
Zedlitz wanted shut up. I spoke to the 
prison doctor—I didn’t mention names, of 
course, but we had a talk. He said that she’d 
been drugged—that she’s not a drinking 
woman. He was struck with her, too; said 
she wasn’t any ordinary person. Of course, 
he was curious, but I turned it off. The 
long and the short of it is that she won’t 
make terms, and she’s an angry woman.” 
He turned and looked sharply at the judge 
from under his heavy brows. “I’m very 
sorry, but—well, you know women!” 

Blair assented. His hands clutched the 
arms of his chair nervously. He had grown 
very gray, with dark shadows under his 
feverishly bright eyes. 

“‘ T—I can’t express to you all it means,” 
he said almost brokenly. “ I’ve just been 
at lunch, ‘and I’ve been watching my wife 
and my daughter together. Nancy loves 
Mrs. Blair. She’s childishly happy, she’s 
just engaged, the world is full of romance, 
and this thing is hanging over her!” He 
let his hands drop heavily again and bowed 
his head dejectedly. “ It’s terrible!” 

Grampian, who knew that they were up 
against a stone wall, that no arguments 
would prevail, said nothing. He was 
moved with an unwonted sympathy, but 
it was inarticulate. For a moment he stared 
gloomily at the judge. He made no sug- 
gestions, but he was stirred with real emo- 
tion. To cover it, as it were, with a camou- 
flage of worldly indifference, he coughed 
and blew his nose. 

The judge rose and walked to the win- 
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dow. He threw up the sash and stood 
looking down into the court between the 
houses with unseeing eyes. He had a suf- 
focated feeling, and the spring air touched 
his hot forehead with a soft, reviving 
breath. 

He was aware of Grampian’s hoarse 
cough behind him, but he did not heed it. 
He was trying to reconcile himself to what 
seemed an inevitable and imminent catas- 
trophe. There was no law that he could 
invoke to compel a woman, even an erring 
woman, to relinquish her right to see her 
own child. He felt like one of the victims 
of those ancient torturers, when the walls 
of the cell slowly and inexorably closed in 
upon them and crushed them. 

The only straw that he could snatch at . 
was delay. The woman was safe for a 
while; she could not get out yet. In the 
interval he could breathe a little, and he 
might—yes, he might yet find a way out. 

He was unaware that Grampian, watch- 
ing him curiously, was wondering how he 
had ever imagined that he could manage to 
evade his certain fate. 

xX 

THREE weeks later court had adjourned, 
and the Blairs had moved out to their 
summer home on Tower Hill. It was 
called Tower Hill because of an old church 
tower that stood on the lower spur of the 
little eminence. The Blairs had the top of 
the hill, and with it a grove of pine-trees 
and a congregation of eager birds. The 
pines were permanent, the birds came to 
bathe in the pool that Nancy had made 
for them in a secluded hollow below the 
house. 

The other residents of the village always 
knew when the Blairs were returning for 
the summer season, because of two big 
motor-vans that brought the articles of 
furniture and household goods which Mrs. 
Blair carried with her .as indispensables. 

As the two vans swung slowly around 
the corner on their way to the hill, Mr. 
Chubb stood in his door and watched them 
go, his thumbs in the armholes of his waist- 
coat and his feet set rather wide apart. 
Coatless and hatless, he had the rosy, gray- 
haired, plump appearance of an elderly 
cherub presiding over the destinies of a 
country store. 

“Same old vans,” he said to himself . 
placidly. ‘“ Same old things, too, I reckon. 
The family must have come yesterday. 
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Nancy always comes down ahead, but I 
haven’t seen her.” 

Mr. Chubb had a particular and affec- 
tionate regard for Nancy. He had known 
her as a little girl in a pink frock and pina- 
fore, wearing her hair in pigtails, and he 
had often sold her bananas and candy. In 
his eyes she still remained a little girl. He 
even wondered if that bunch of red bananas 
would hold out until she came. She was 
particularly fond of red bananas; he had 
seen her, as a child, eat three at a stretch. 

Then his eyes fell on his own motor 
standing out in the road. Since David had 
left them, things were at sixes and sevens. 
He looked over his shoulder at his book- 
keeper, a long, pale youth in a linen duster, 
who sat hunched over the accounts and 
blinking behind shell-rimmed spectacles. 

“Lem,” said Mr. Chubb sharply, “ you 
can put that motor in the barn and lock it 
up, an’ then you can go home. I'm going 
to close in half an hour.” 

Lem Sowers rose with alacrity, peeled off 
his duster, and put on his coat. While he 
was doing so, Mrs. Chubb descended from 
her rooms up-stairs and came into the shop 
to get an egg out of the box. She was 
selecting one when Lem went out, climbed 
into the motor, and began to back it toward 
the garage. 

Pap peered out of the door after him 
anxiously. 

“ Like as not he’ll run over all the hens 
before he backs the blamed thing into its 
barn!” 

Mrs. Chubb looked up indignantly. 

“Why doesn’t he volunteer?” she de- 
manded. “ What’s the matter with a big 
fellow like that, sittin’ round here when his 
country needs him?” 

Pap chuckled. 

“Sh! He’s got cold feet.” 

“Well, I’m ashamed of him!” Mrs. 
Chubb declared warmly. 

“ Don’t you worry, ma, he’ll get drafted. 
He’s been wearin’ those double-barreled, 
rubber-tired glasses ever since he regis- 
tered. He says his eyes are tender—can’t 
tell an eight from a three; but I bet y’ a 
dollar he’d see a nickel ten feet off!” 

“ Of course he would! The idea of his 
sittin’ here when his betters have gone!” 
She sighed as she spoke, and stood looking 
thoughtfully at the egg. ‘It’s real lone- 
some without Davy. I don’ know as I ever 
missed a boy so, not even Peter. I—l 


won’t say a word,” she added, surrepti- 
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tiously wiping away a tear. “I'd feel like 
a traitor if I did; but—well, each one’s 
makin’ an ache in somebody’s heart, God 
bless ’em all!” 

Pap, who was still looking out of the 
door, swallowed rather hard. 

“ There’s a letter on the desk, ma. I 
clean forgot it. I believe it’s from Peter.” 

Mrs. Chubb hurried to the desk, opened 
the letter, and began to read; then she gave 
a little shriek and dropped it. 

“Goodness! Peter’s quarantined for 
measles, an’ he threw this out of the win- 
dow. Like as not he'll give it to us all— 
it’s German measles, too!” 

“ Shucks!” said Pap. “ We’re too old. 
What’s he say about David?” 

“ David’s comin’ down to see us,” Mrs. 
Chubb beamed. “ He’s got his first leave 
—two whole days. Dear, dear, I’ll have to 
make a chicken stew with fried hominy!” 
She went back to the eggs and started for 
the stairs; then she remembered. “ Pap, 
what did Zedlitz want this morning?” 

Mr. Chubb laughed silently. 

“ Another flagstaff. He’s just bubblin’ 
over with patriotism. I sold him the long 
one, with the cord and all the fixings. He’s 
terrible interested in the boys, too—says 
he’s goin’ to motor down to the camp to 
see ‘em. We'd just got through talkin’, 
an’ Zedlitz was sittin’ out front in his car, 
when a man comes down from the station. 
German? I bet! He had a black leather 
bag, kinder heavy, an’ a brown coat. The 
coat wrinkled up under his arms, he was 
so fat. He looked like a Bologna sausage 
set up on end, with a black hat on it. He 
didn’t blink an eye at Zedlitz; but when 
that tin Lizzie started suddenly, I went out 
an’ got interested in the apple-barrel. Down 
at the corner, when they thought I wasn’t 
lookin’, Zedlitz stops his car, an’, sure as 
life, in gets the handsome stranger. Toot- 
toot, an’ off they go!” 

Mrs. Chubb, with the eggs in her hand, 
stopped to consider. : 

“ It’s real suspicious, Pap. 
ought to report it.” 

Pap was cautious. 

“Don’t want to make trouble without 
there’s a reason, ma.” 

“ There’d be reason enough if any of our 
boys got hurt. You know how I’d feel!” 

Mr. Chubb smiled. 

“ They’re not your boys really, ma.” 

“ Ain’t they?” She shook her head. 
“ Pap, I feel as if every blessed one of ’em 
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in uniform was my boy. Ain’t they ready 
to die for us? An’ you an’ me nothing in 
the world but useless old critters cumberin’ 
the earth!” 

“ That’s so,”’ Pap admitted; “ yet I ain’t 
just ready to quit cumberin’ it yet. Here’s 
five dollars, ma, for your Red Cross. Now, 
don’t you say I’m just cumberin’ the earth 
again!” 

She gave him a kind look and tucked the 
money in her apron-pocket. 


“Look!” she exclaimed suddenly. 
“There goes Nancy Blair. Isn’t she 
sweet?” She sighed. “I wish that poor 


boy wasn’t in love with her!” 

“What poor boy?” Pap was looking 
across the country road at a vision of a 
slender young figure in pink, with a big, 
engulfing hat, going in the opposite direc- 
tion. ‘“ She doesn’t want any bananas to- 
night. What boy, ma?” 

“ David, of course—who else?” Mrs. 
Chubb retorted scornfully from the stairs. 

“ David!” Pap rubbed his chin thought- 
fully. “I’m blamed if I ever thought of 
that! David!” 

“Yes, David,” she said flatly. “ It’s 
been so since he was a boy. Of course he 
hasn’t got a chance, but it hurts just the 
same.” 

Mr. Chubb said nothing; he stood in a 
maze of thought. He was very fond of Da- 
vid, and he remembered about that debt 
to Judge Blair and the boy’s eagerness to 
pay. So there was a key to it! Like Mrs. 
Chubb, Pap felt the hopelessness of the sit- 
uation; but his eyes grew very kind. He 
was fond of Nancy. 

“ He’s young,” he said. “ He'll get over 
it, ma, same as kids get over the scarlet 
fever and the measles.” 

But Mrs. Chubb had gone up-stairs. 

The old man moved slowly to the door 
and stood looking down the road after 
Nancy Blair. It was a pleasant road. It 
ran quite straight for a little way; then it 
dipped into a hollow, where the silver birch- 
es thrust their white stems through the 
green, and then it turned a corner and left 
only a far glimpse of meadows and a great 
gray rock, behind which the sun was set- 
ting gloriously. There were tree-tops, too, 
delicate and waving, and behind them a 
sky that had a tinge of pink, like a shell. 

Mr. Chubb watched until the slender 
figure disappeared behind the birches; then 
he sighed and went back into the shop. 
Nancy, meanwhile, pursued her way with 
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a light heart. She was very glad to get 
back to the country, for she was always 
fond of it. She hoped, too, that it would 
rest her father; but at the moment she was 
not thinking of him. The air was sweet, 
and there was that unmistakable, pungent 
scent of pines in it. A little way off a robin 
was whistling softly to its mate. it was 
good, Nancy thought, to be alive! 

Then her mind went to Harold with a 
curious sensation of unreality. Harold, the 
soldier, was going to risk his life. Over 
there, in the blood and dust of France and 
Flanders, men were dying now. It seemed 
incredible, with all this warm afterglow and 
the sweet whistling of birds, and the stir- 
ring of young life in the very grass beneath 
her feet. The same feeling that had swept 
over Mrs. Chubb seized upon her young 
soul—an intimate feeling for all the young 
crusaders, all the boys who were going cut 
with Harold. 

Deeply stirred, Nancy walked on. Be- 
fore her the road forked, one way leading to 
her home, the other to the station. At the 
crossing she saw a tall figure in khaki. Her 
heart leaped. Was it Harold? 

It was a tall, straight, soldierly figure, 
moving with a swinging, soldierly gait; but 
no, it was taller than Harold, and bigger, 
and she could see that the man was a pri- 
vate. She walked more slowly, but she felt 
an interest. This was no slacker. 

The soldier drew nearer. He swung his 
hat off and came to a standstill. 

“Miss Nancy,” said David. 

She blushed deeply and beautifully. She 
was overwhelmed, for she remembered her 
guilt. 

“1’m glad to see you,’ 
holding out her hand. 

It did not sound lame to David. He held 
her hand just a moment, the soft touch of 
her fingers thrilling him. He had thought 
of her often, in the daytime on the drill- 
ground, at night when he felt lonely and 
homesick. She seemed lovelier than ever. 

“Tt’s my first leave,” was all he could 
think of to say. 

She hesitated, still blushing. 

““Won’t you come up and see father? 
He’d be delighted to welcome you, I’m 
sure.” 

She managed this with more manner, un- 
aware that it was like a dash of cold water. 
David turned and walked beside her, hold- 
ing his hat in his hand. 

“I won’t come in to-day,” he said, boy- 
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ishly embarrassed; “ but I do want to—to 
see the judge.” 

She stole a sidelong look at him, deeply 
surprised. She had never known how tall 
and powerful he was. He stood erect now, 
and the poise of his head was graceful. 
She remembered that her father insisted 
that David’s people were of excellent stock, 
and Judge Blair had a way of emphasizing 
that point. 

“It takes four generations to make a 
gentleman,” he always said. 

Transformed by military training, David 
was no longer awkward. He looked as if 
the blood was going to tell. 


“How do you like it?” she asked. 
“ Being a soldier, 1 mean.” 
“ Oh, it’s all right!” He smiled. “It 


isn’t so hard after you’re broken in a bit. 
At first it makes you ache all over.” 


She stole a look at his hat, but he was ° 


holding it so that she could not see the 
cord. 

“What are you in? 
mean?” 

She reddened a little, feeling stupid to ask 
it. He turned his hat around, showing the 
red cord. 

“ Artillery—field,” he explained quietly. 

His blue eyes were resting on Nancy, and 
they were very dark. He was thinking of 
Harold and of the moment when the judge 
told him of the engagement. He could still 
see the library and her picture on the wall. 
It had been the eclipse of his world; yet 
here he was walking alongside the country 
road beside her. He could see her lovely 
profile under the shadow of the big hat. 
That pink dress, too—it seemed familiar, 
and so did the parasol in her small, gloved 
hands. 

Coming home for two days’ = he had 
never dreamed of walking down that read 
with Nancy. It was like a road in para- 
dise, only at the end he knew there was an 
angel with a flaming sword. He could 
never enter his paradise, but he could wor- 
ship her. It gave him a kind of joy to do 
it, even if it made him suffer later. He was 
deeply enough in love even to welcome the 
self-torture. 

Meanwhile they were walking on toward 
the tall gateway at Tower Hill. Nancy, 
who had been feeling ashamed ever since 
her father had told them of David’s debt, 
and of the young man’s reasons for not vol- 
unteering before, was summoning her 
They were 
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strength to eat humble-pie. 
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under the big trees when she finally made 
up her mind to speak out. 

Just then David stopped 

“ Please tell the judge that I’d like to 
come in and see him to-morrow, if I may,” 
he said with a touch of embarrassment. He 
had felt that it was a little difficult, and he 
could not force himself to speak of Harold. 
The only way, of course, was to take him- 
self off before something spoiled the bliss 
of this walk together. “I’ve got to go 
back to-morrow night.” 

Nancy, who had stopped, too, faced him, 
digging little holes in the ground with her 
parasol. 

“T want to beg your pardon,” 
irrelevantly, without looking up. 
hateful things!” 

He blushed so warmly that the freckles 
across his nose disappeared into the ruddy 
haze. 

“I don’t blame you,” he replied frankly. 
“T did held back, but—well, I’m in now, 
and I’m happy!” 

“Papa told me—all about it.” She 
looked up gravely and met his eyes; then 
hers fell, and she grew hot and rosy, too, 
but she persisted. “1 felt ashamed of being 
so mean about it! I’m always doing things 
like that—judging in a hurry, I mean; but 
I’m sorry. I want you to know that I’m 
awfully sorry that I ever called you a 
slacker.” 

“I’m almost glad you did, if it’s made 
you think better of me now,” he returned, 
his voice deepening with a note that was 
new to her ears, a note of passion. “I 
always wanted to go—I don’t see that 
there’s anything else to do. There’s no 
merit in going, it’s so right. One has to.” 

She thought a moment, her eyes still fol- 
lowing the tip of her parasol in the dust. 
She was stirred by an inexplicable emotion. 
She did not know what it was, but she felt 
an almost hysterical desire to cry; and yet 
it was only David, and she cared nothing 
in the world for David! 

“ Do you ever think what it means over 
there?” she asked suddenly, looking up. 

Her eyes were clear and soft under their 
thick lashes, and this time they did not fal- 
ter. David’s held them for an instant. 

“It will mean death to a good many of 
us, if that is what you mean,” he answered 
quietly. “Or were you thinking of the 
fight for freedom, and all that?” 

“T wasn’t thinking of death,” she said 
softly. “It seems to me that the struggle 
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over there has gone beyond those thoughts. 
Of course we shall all suffer—we women— 
for those we love; but then it’s the great 
crusade! I think we feel like that—the 
crusaders are going. I see now that you 


must have always meant to go. You 
couldn’t help it!” 
“ Yes, I always meant to go. I—I know 


what you mean, Miss Blair; you’ll be think- 
ing of McVeagh. It will be hard for you, 
but what a blessing for him! It must be 
wonderful to have some one to care whether 
you go or not.” 

“ Oh, but every one that goes has some 
one to care!” she exclaimed. 

He shook his head. 

“T haven’t. I’m alone in the world, you 
know, Miss Nancy, so”—he gave her a 
smile that was half sad, half whimsical— 
“when I go, will you wish me luck?” 

“Indeed I do—and I will! You—” 
She hesitated, and then she said sweetly: 
“You mustn’t feel that nobody cares 
whether you go or not. It’s not fair, is it, 
when I was goading you to go? You see I 
cared!” 

“Oh, only to add a man to Uncle Sam’s 
army, I’m afraid!” he replied quickly. 

She shook her head and her eyes dwelt 
on him kindly—so kindly that David 
caught his breath. 

“IT cared because it was you. You for- 
get how long we’ve known each other.” 
She caught herself, blushed, and ended 
lamely. “I’m knitting you a scarf now!” 

She thought that that was dreadful, that 
it was in the nature of a last straw, that he 
would hate her; but he was beatified, he 
blushed scarlet, and finally went away, still 
blushing. 

Nancy, on the other hand, went into the 
house, took some khaki knitting out of a 
work-basket, ripped it all up, and flung it 
away. Then she hid her face and wept, 
half angry and half ashamed. 

XI 

ONE morning, a week later, found Nancy 
arranging some long-stemmed roses in a tall 
vase in the hall at Tower Hill. She had just 
cut them on the southern slope, where there 
was no shade from the pine grove, and they 
were unusually full and beautiful. The 
vase, a mossy green with a slender neck, 
blended with their dark foliage and the 
exquisite color of their petals. 

Nancy arranged them at the corner by 
the stairs, which were quite wide, with a 
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landing and Georgian banisters, the dark, 
polished hand-rail supported by slender 


white pillars. There was a window with 
small diamond panes on the landing, and 
the walls were of a subdued, ruddy brown 
tint. Against this background were 
grouped some fine old etchings in simple 
frames, marking each turn in the stairs, 
while one large one hung over the open 
fireplace at the back of the square hall. 
In the hall stood a large old-fashioned 
settle and an antique table that had be- 
longed to Judge Blair’s grandmother, and 
there were dark, heavy rugs on the polished 
floor. 

Nancy was fond of the hall, especially 
when the front doors stood open as they 
did to-day, and she could hear the bees in 
the honeysuckle that festooned the front 
porch. The light was soft, and it suited 
her. It made her look especially young and 
slender in her simple blue-cotton dress, 
with her hair looped up at the nape of her 
neck, and an old pair of garden gloves on 
her hands. The summer sun had already 
tanned her a little, but that only added to 
the unexpected light and charm of her 
eyes. 

She put the finishing touches to her roses: 
and stood back, gazing at them with her 
head on one side. From her position she 
could look across the large old drawing-room 
—which was harmonious and old-fashioned 
and attractive, too—and see the windows 
that commanded the driveway. 

A small motor-car was approaching. 
Recognizing it, she pulled off her gloves and 
went to the door, smiling. 

“Hello, Marion!” she called to the girl 
in khaki who drove her machine up to the 
porch step. 

Marion Grant got down and came up the 
steps. She was a tall young thing, slim as 
a flapper, and her khaki suit fitted like a 
uniform on a boy, clearing a pair of stout 
tan boots and brown stockings. 

“You dear old thing, I’m awfully glad 
to see you!” she exclaimed, pouncing upon 
Nancy and kissing her. “I only heard 
yesterday that you’d come. I’ve been off 
to Long Island, visiting. How’s every- 
body?” 

“As well as can be.” Nancy began to 
laugh. “ Marion, you look like a soldier— 
volunteered yet?” 

Marion nodded without smiling. 

“ T’ve volunteered to drive an ambulance, 
but they won’t take me unless I furnish the 
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whole ambulance. Isn’t it a burning 
shame? But I’ve volunteered for every- 
thing I could think of, and I’m sure they’ll 
take me for something. I’m learning wire- 
less telegraphy now, and I can take this 
old machine to pieces and put it together 
again. But—well, I will say it’s fearfully 
greasy and smelly! I felt like a kerosene 
lamp after I’d filled the tank and cleaned 
the machine!” 

“T must be a terrible weakling,” said 
Nancy. “ I’ve only been rolling bandages 
for the Red Cress and—and knitting,” she 
ended with a furious and quite unaccount- 
able blush. 

“ Oh, it’s all right if you’re knitting for 
the boys,” said Marion scornfully; “ but 
these girls with bags as big as sofa-pillows 
and full of pink and green yarn for their 
own sweaters—well, they make me tired!” 

“ Sweaters are very expensive,” said 
Nancy demurely. “I was going to ask you 
to make me one—you knit so beautifully, 
Marion.” 

Marion disdained to answer. She 
tramped heavily across the polished floor, 
her mannish boots raising an echo, and 
dropped on the settle. 

“Nancy, he’s gone!” she exclaimed 
abruptly, and collapsed weakly, all her 
bravado gone. 

Nancy’s face sobered. 

“You mean—-” 

“T mean—Sam!” sobbed Marion dab- 
bing at her eyes fiercely with a khaki 
handkerchief. 

“Sam White?” Nancy looked at her 
with sympathy, coloring a little again. 
“Tsn’t it soon? He wasn’t with the 
regulars, was he?” 

“No-o!” Marion dabbed at the other 
eye and swallowed hard. “ It’s aviation. 
Of course Sam did it beautifully—he does 
everything beautifully—and he’s gone to 
join the Escadrille Lafayette. He—”’ 

The tears would come. They rained 
down Marion’s sunburnt cheeks and dap- 
pled her new khaki coat. 

“ Dear Marion!” said Nancy. “I know 
how you must feel—you and Sam were 
always such friends.” 

“ Friends!” gasped Marion, pulling off 


her gauntlet and holding out her left hand 
with its telltale ring. 
Nance!” 

Nancy went over and kissed her. 

“You know,” she whispered, “ I’m en- 
gaged to Harold, and he’ll go soon, too.” 


“We're engaged, 
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“ Harold?” 

Marion looked at her rather strangely 
for a moment, but she said no more then. 
They held each other’s hands, and Nancy’s 
eyes filled. 

“T’ve given Sam everything I could 
think of,” Marion said presently, her firm 
little mouth twitching and quivering. “I 
gave him a helmet and a leather waistcoat. 
I made it every bit myself, out of the tops 
of my party gloves, and I’ve knitted him 
five sweaters and three scarfs, and mama 
knitted his socks. I couldn’t heel ’em!” 
She tried to dry her tears. “1 bought him 
the loveliest wrist-watch. I saved up for 
months to do it. He said it was a ‘ beaut ’! 
Just horried slang, of course, but I loved it 
a great deal more than—than Shakespeare’s 
finest. I wanted to give him a folding 
camp-bed, but he said he couldn’t fly in it; 
so I sent him a comfort kit and a first-aid 
kit instead. I suppose I’d have kept on 
endlessly, only he said he would need a 
Saratoga trunk, and that made me furious!” 

“With Sam?” smiled Nancy, her eyes 
shining through her tears. 

“Yes, with Sam!” Marion nodded at 
her. “ But it didn’t last. I—I cried my- 
self sick the night he went away. I thought 
I’d be brave, a true soldier’s wife, you 
know, but I couldn’t sleep a wink. I kept 
starting up in bed and imagining he was 
torpedoed. It was awful! I’ve been on 
the go ever since. I can’t keep still, Nance; 
it’s just got me. Nights I dream his 
machine is all in flames, or else he’s being 
chased by packs of Huns that turn into 
wolves—they do in my dreams, really. 
Their tongues hang out, and they have 
long, furry ears each side of their horrid 
spiked helmets. I—I hate myself for being 
such a coward, but I am—1I know I am!” 

Nancy sighed. 

“I suppose I shall be the same,” she 
said softly; “ but it’s right—we should be 
ashamed if they didn’t want to go.” 

“If he didn’t want to go?” Marion sat 
up indignantly. “ Nancy, I’d never look 
at him if he hadn’t gone at the first, the 
very first call! He did—he was just 
splendid!” 

“ Harold did, too,” said Nancy softly, 
leaving Marion now and sitting down on 
the lowest step of the staircase. “ He 
volunteered as soon as war was declared.” 

Marion, who had dried her tears, looked 
across at her with a recurrence of that odd 
expression. It was a thoughtful look which 
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for the moment relegated the heroic Sam 
to the background. 

“TI saw Harold the Saturday before you 
came home,” she remarked slowly. “I 
wish he’d told me then! I’d have phoned 
you.” 

“ The Saturday before we came here?” 
Nancy repeated. ‘Oh, no, Marion, he 
was down at camp!” 

Marion eyed her sternly, 

“No, he wasn’t. He was here. I met 
him walking down Fenwick’s Road with 
Lucile Zedlitz. He does look handsome in 
his uniform, Nance, and I told him it was 
awfully swell.” 

She added this to give Nancy time to 
recover from her evident surprise. Marion’s 
quick eye had detected the telltale flush 
and the swift change in the other girl’s 
eyes. 

“He was always very good-looking, 
Marion,” Nancy rejoined after a moment, 
looking carefully into first one of her old 
gloves and then the other. “ By the way, 
how’s Lucile?” 

Marion made a grimace. 

“ As pretty as ever, of course—you know 
that, and just as sly. They say that she 
and Zedlitz quarrel fearfully, and she gets 
the best of it, too. I don’t see how she 
does, he’s such a big, smooth-faced bully.” 

Nancy laughed. 

“You never liked him; but papa says 
he’s most intelligent and quite loyal. A 
very able man, the men, say.” 

Marion sniffed. 

“ H-m!” was all she vouchsafed. 

“ Perhaps that’s what is the matter be- 
tween them. Lucile may think as you do— 
she was born here.” 

“Lucile is nothing but a married flirt,” 
retorted Marion flatly. “I'd call her a 
siren, if that didn’t always sound to me 
like a fog-horn!” 

“ Prejudice!” said Nancy. She got up 
and pulled a rose out of the vase. She 
wanted to change the subject. Taking up 
Marion’s khaki-colored hat, she drew the 
stem through the band. “ Here, put it on. 
It looks like a rosette—the red cockade.” 

As she spoke, she tilted the hat rakishly 
over the other girl’s brown head, and the 
tall rose nodded at her. Nancy laughed. 

“ It’s perfectly fine! Look at yourself!” 

Marion got up and went to the mirror, 
balancing the hat. While she was looking 
at the decoration, she caught a glimpse of 
the open door behind her. A tall woman, 
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dressed in black, was standing there, look- 
ing in, and the girl caught the outlines of 
the face, delicately hollowed and pale, but 
with unusual eyes, familiar eyes, under 
straight lashes. Marion caught her breath. 

“My goodness, Nancy’s eyes!” she 
thought, but she swung around like a big 
boy. ‘“ You have a visitor,” she said. “I 
guess I’d better go.” 

Nancy turned, too, and the girls looked 
at the stranger. 

“T don’t know her,” said Nancy softly. 
“It’s some one for mama.” She took a 
step forward. “ What is it?” she asked. 

The woman, who had been studying her, 
came on into the hall. 

“I wish to see Judge Blair,” she said. 

Nancy started. She had certainly heard 
that voice. It was like—yes, it was like a 
ghost of her own. 

“ Both the judge and Mrs. Blair are out. 
I’m his daughter—can I take your 
message?” 

The woman, who was very pale now, put 
out her hand with a wavering, groping 
gesture, and snatched at the back of a chair. 

“T’d like to talk to you for a while, if I 
may,” she replied in a low tone. 

Nancy pushed forward a chair. 

“Sit down, do! You look ill. Can I 
get you anything—a glass of water?” 

The stranger shook her head, sinking into 
the chair and pressing her handkerchief to 
her lips. 

“T’m only tired. I'll be all right in a 
moment. I want to see you.” 

Marion, who had forgotten the rose in 
her hat, kissed Nancy’s cheek. 

“‘ Good-by, dear,” she said hurriedly. “I 
think I’d better go. I have a bundle to 
carry over to the canteen, anyway.” 

“T wish you’d stay!” Nancy felt un- 
accountably uneasy, and she followed her 
friend out upon the porch. “I haven’t an 
idea who she is,” she whispered. “ Can’t 
you stay and back me up? She’s so—so 
tragic!” 

“ She’s ill,” Marion said decidedly; “but 
don’t get done, Nance. Probably she 
wants a subscription, or her bag’s full of 
extract—catnip and vanilla, I expect.” 

Nancy laughed softly. 

“T could stand that but—well, some- 
how she makes me feel shivery!” 

Marion was climbing into her motor. 

“ Good-by!” she called back over her 
shoulder, and whirled off, the red rose still 
nodding gracefully over the brim of her 
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military hat, and her heart throbbing, no 
doubt, at the thought of her aviator. 

Nancy lingered. She made Marion’s 
departure the excuse to stand there and 
watch her disappear into a whirlwind of 
dust. Then she turned with a conscious 
effort and went slowly back into the house. 

In the tall chair where she had left her 
sat the woman, her head thrown back and 
her eyes closed. Her black dress magnified 
the whiteness of her cheeks and of her 
slender throat, and Nancy saw the deep 
shadows under the thick, dark lashes. The 
eyelids were faintly bluish, too, and the 
delicate veins showed on the temples. 

“ Poor thing, she’s been very ill!” the 
girl thought pitifully. 

She moved a chair slightly, so that the 
sound might rouse her visitor. The woman 
raised her head languidly and opened her 
eyes. She said nothing, but sat there 
gazing at Nancy, studying her, dwelling 
fondly, it seemed, on every detail of the 
slight figure in the old blue cotton, the 
short skirt, the white stockings, and small 
white shoes. Then her glance traveled 
upward to the fair, rumpled head and the 
charming, girlish face. 

The pause was growing awkward, and 
Nancy came over and sat down again on 
the stairs. 

“Is there anything I can do for you?” 
she asked gently. 

The stranger shook her head. 

“ T’ve been ill. I’m not very strong now, 
and the walk from the station tired me.” 

“T hope you didn’t come all that way 
on foot,” Nancy said kindly. “ You must 
let me get you something—a cup of tea or 
a glass of milk. You look as if you felt 
faint.” 

“TI did for a moment.” The woman 
smiled as she spoke, and Nancy was sur- 
prised, for there was something peculiarly 
sweet in that unusual smile, like a swift 
gleam of sunshine on a cloudy day. “ No, 
I will not take the tea. Nothing at all, 
thank you! I’m only overtired, and the 
city was hot to-day.” She turned her head 
and looked out of the open door at the 
vista of a sunny slope and the long curve 
of a white road, the whole framed in the 
swinging boughs of the honeysuckle and 
trumpet-creeper. “It’s very peaceful 
here!” 

“Isn’t it?” Nancy agreed cheerfully. 
“T love it. If you look between the pines 
over there—the two that are like sentinels 
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—you get a glimpse of the Sound. It’s 
clear to-day, and you can see the glimmer 
of the water. It’s such a rest after the 
city!” 

The stranger leaned forward and looked 
at the view—a little wistfully, her hostess 
thought. Then she turned and looked 
again at Nancy. 

“You love your home?” she asked 
quietly, her look searching the flushed 
young face opposite. 

“ Of course I do! I’m very happy in it,” 
Nancy replied, smiling. “I have all the 
flowers and birds I want here. I cut these 
roses this morning. May I give you one?” 

She put her hand out, intending to take 
another rose out of the vase, but the woman 
stopped her. 

“ Please give me nothing!” 

Something in her voice startled Nancy, 
and she turned and looked at the woman 
earnestly. 

“ Pardon me,” she said sweetly, “I fear 
you’re in trouble. That’s it, isn’t it? 
You’re in trouble, and you’ve come to see 
papa?” 

A slow, painful blush dyed the face 
opposite. The color transformed it, too; 
it no longer looked so old and worn. 

“Yes, I’m in trouble,” the stranger 
answered in a low voice. 

“I thought so!” The girl leaned toward 
her impulsively, laying a slender hand on 
her knee. “ I’d love to help you, if I could. 
Can I?” , 

The visitor, no léss impulsive, took the 
girl’s hand, and, bending her head slowly, 
pressed it to her lips. 

Nancy, terribly embarrassed and blush- 
ing, felt the tears sting in her eyes. 
What could be the matter? What 
trouble had wrecked the poor thing— 
wrecked her so fearfully that even the 
distinct vestiges of beauty were over- 
shadowed by something melancholy and 
tragic? Nancy gently withdrew her hand. 

“'Won’t you tell me about yourself?” 
she suggested with great delicacy and 
reluctance in her tone. 

““ Perhaps it would do you good to talk 
to me. I think that sometimes, when we 


feel everything terribly, when it cuts deep, 
we simply long to tell our troubles. It’s— 
it’s like the strong, troubled water in spring- 
time trying to break through the ice.” 
Nancy stopped, and then went on diffi- 
dently: “I suppose you think I’m only 
mixing my metaphors, and can’t under- 
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stand; but I can, and I’d be so glad if—if 
I could help you!” 

The strange visitor made no answer. Her 
hands lay weakly in her lap. Her beautiful 
eyes traveled over the old square hall, with 
its air of home and genial comfort, and into 
the drawing-room beyond, where she could 
catch the gleam of a tall mirror and discern 
the quaint but handsome furniture, the 
open piano, with Nancy’s music on it, and 
the indefinable air of wealth and comfort 
and social permanence. 

“ Do you love all this—this comfort and 
wealth and—everything?” she asked. “ Are 
you happy, perfectly happy here?” 

She was certainly a very odd person, 
Nancy thought, but she answered with her 
usual sweetness. 

“T can’t tell you how happy Iam. I’m 
so happy that I often think I don’t do half 
enough to show how grateful I am for it!” 

The woman opposite covered her face 
with her hands and uttered something like 

_a groan—a strange, half-articulate, melan- 
choly cry. Nancy rose in alarm, and 
hurrying into the dining-room, poured out 
a glass of wine and brought it to her. 

“Please drink this!” she entreated. 
“ You are ill, you need something!” 

But her visitor shook her head. 

* Please, no!” She collected herself and 
tried to control her voice. “ I want to ask 
one thing more—do you love your father?” 

Nancy was sure now that the woman 
must be mad. She was thankful that her 
quick ear already caught the sound of a 
motor in the drive; the judge and Mrs. 
Blair must be returning. Meanwhile she 
would humor her questioner. 

“Of course I love my father,” she re- 
plied gently. “I love him dearly; and I’m 
very fortunate, for I have, too, the best of 
mothers.” 

Something in that made a change. The 
woman rose slowly to her feet and stood, 
holding the back of the chair, slightly 
swaying and deathly pale. 

“Oh, you really must take this wine!” 
Nancy urged again, reaching for the glass. 
“ You’re ill!” 

“No, I’m not ill,” the woman replied in 
a strange tone, her eyes suddenly fastened 
on the open door. “ I can’t taste that wine, 
for he paid for it! I’m not crazy, Nancy! 





I’m the woman your father sent to the 
workhouse.” 

Nancy recoiled; she was almost fright- 
ened. Then something in the woman’s face 
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made her turn quickly. Her father was 
standing at the door, with his eyes fixed on 
her visitor, and the expression on his face 
appalled his daughter. 


XII 


THEY stood for a few moments in just 
that way, looking at each other, Judge 
Blair and the strange woman. Nancy, 
aware of something tragic and strange in 
the very atmosphere, watched them in 
speechless surprise. She had never seen her 
father look like that. It frightened her. 

Then Mrs. Blair, who had been giving 
some orders to the chauffeur, came across 
the porch and appeared behind her husband 
in the doorway. Her sane presence, her 
placid, kindly face, and the inevitable 
knitting-bag, seemed suddenly to restore 
the equilibrium. 

Nancy caught her breath and spoke, a 
little tremulously. 

“ Papa, this—this lady wishes to see 
you.” 

The visitor said nothing. She looked 
beyond the judge to Mrs. Blair and then 
back at Nancy. Her glance was challeng- 
ing and tragic. 

The judge recovered himself with a start. 
One look at his daughter reassured him— 
as yet she did not know. 

“I’m quite ready to see her,” he said 
hastily. He went across the hall and, 
opening a door by the staircase, turned to 
her. “ Will you come this way, please?” 

Roxanna hesitated for a moment—a 
moment that prolonged his agony. She 
looked once more from Nancy to Mrs. Blair 
and back again. 

Nancy had not moved; she was only a 
little flushed and disturbed. Mrs. Blair, 
quite unconscious that anything was amiss, 
came in and laid her knitting-bag on the 
table, acknowledging her husband’s visitor 
with a slight, courteous bend of the head. 
She was, in fact, not in the least interested 
in the visitor. She had just failed to match 
some khaki yarn, her last sweater would 
have to have sleeves a shade lighter, and 
she felt that it was almost the last straw. 
She wanted to tell Nancy all about it, and 
this stranger—who was probably a book- 
agent—was a nuisance. She wondered why 
the woman did not follow the judge into the 
library, instead of standing there. Then 
she heard her husband’s voice again, and 
this time the harsh, strained note in it 
made her turn her head sharply. 
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“If you’ll come this way I’ll be glad to 
talk things over,” he said to the woman; 
but his tone was not glad—it was almost 
tragic. 

Mrs. Blair gave him a startled look, and 
then her eyes met Roxanna’s. Neither 
woman spoke, but Mrs. Blair, swept by a 
sudden and awful thought, dropped into a 
chair. Roxanna, who was quite calm now, 
moved slowly past her and followed the 
judge into the library. 

As the door closed behind them, Nancy 
turned to Mrs. Blair. 

“Who in the world do you suppose it is, 
mama?” she asked in a low voice. “ She 
came in while Marion Grant was here, and 
she’s never said a word about her errand— 
only asked me the oddest questions.” 

Mrs. Blair sank weakly back in her chair. 
She had lost some of her wholesome color, 
and her eyes had a worried look. 

“What sort of questions, Nancy?” 

“ She asked if I loved this place, if I 
was happy, and—only imagine it—if I 
loved my father!” 

Mrs. Blair gasped. 

“What did you say?” 

“ Why, that I did, of course! But really, 
mama”’—Nancy came nearer and absently 
straightened Mrs. Blair’s hat and smoothed 
her hair—‘ what is there about her? I had 
the strangest feeling as if—as if I’d seen 
her before, as if I’d known her long ago.” 

“You couldn’t possibly remember—” 
Mrs. Blair stopped short; then she re- 
covered herself. “‘ Why, I’m sure I don’t 
know, dear; she looked ill to me, and tragic 
You’re fanciful!” 

“What do you suppose she said to me 
just before you two came in?” Nancy de- 
manded, still absorbed. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” 
replied uneasily. 

“ She said she was the woman papa had 
sent to the workhouse.” 

“ Oh, good Heavens!” 

Mrs. Blair felt a little faint. 
or was she in a nightmare! 

“ Don’t you remember, mama, that night 
when Dr. Mardale told us about the woman 
papa sentenced to the workhouse? He said 
that she fainted, and he was called in.” 

Mrs. Blair nodded nervously. She was 
trying to think and, at the same time, to 
quiet Nancy. 

“T think,” said Nancy, “ that this must 
be that woman. You don’t suppose that 


Mrs. Blair 


Could it be, 


she’s revengeful, that she’d hurt papa?” 
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“Oh, mercy, child, I don’t know! Don’t 
make me so uneasy. Very likely she wants 
your father’s help. I—I’d just forget about 
it. Come, let’s go up-stairs. I want to tell 
you about the Red Cross work.” 

Meanwhile, behind the closed doors of 
the library, the judge and his first wife were 
once more face to face. He drew forward 
a chair for her and then sat down himself, 
with his back to the window. The outline 
of his head showing against this vivid back- 
ground, he looked old and gray. 

“ It’s a long time,” said Roxanna slowly. 
“ Twenty years!” 

He assented, moving his hands uneasily 
on the arms of his chair, and terribly aware 
of her—of her shattered look, the tragic 
remnants of her beauty, and her eyes, so 
like Nancy’s, and yet so unlike. 

“[’m sorry,” he said with an effort. “I 
sent Grampian to you to tell you that, and 
I wish to express it again. I had no idea it 
was you. I wouldn’t—of course you knew 
—I wouldn’t have presided in court that 
day, if I had known.” 

She smiled bitterly. 

“ It makes no difference now, Sedgwick.” 
He started at the familiar sound of his own 
name spoken in her voice, rich and soft and 
yet so tragic. “ But I do want you to know 
that it was all a frame-up. If you are a 
judge, you should try to be a just one. 
You were only hard—I think you were 
always hard—to me.” 

He stiffened a little. 

“I didn’t mean to be; but you left me 
no other course. I could scarcely help 
being hard, could I? We won’t talk of 
that, though; let us dismiss it. I’m ready, 
quite ready, to help you now in any way I 
can. Provided ”—he hesitated and chose 
his words carefully—” provided you’ll agree 
to let things stay as they are.” 

“You mean about Nancy?” 

He bowed his head. 

“I’ve seen her. You see I didn’t obey 
your dictates; I exercised my right. I came 
to see my own child, and I’ve talked to her. 
I haven’t told her yet.” 

“* But you’ve seen her.” He nerved him- 
self to plead with her, and it touched him 
with humiliation. “‘ You see how sweet and 
good and untried she is? I can’t think you 
will be cruel enough to make her bear this 
—this revelation!” 

“It should never have been a revela- 
tion!” she exclaimed harshly. ‘“ You’ve 
brought her up on falsehoods. It wasn’t 
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fair, it wasn’t honest—and you're so 
righteous! I wonder at you, Sedgwick!” 

He looked at her with a feeling of hope- 
lessness. 

She was the same. Not even the years, 
which must have been full of experience, 
shadowed with misery, too, had taught her 
to discipline herself. She was still selfish, 
still proud, still passionate. He could see it 
in her whole personality. Her beauty, her 
old indefinable charm, seemed to emerge 
from the midst of the change in her. Her 
pallor, the worn signs of her maturity in 
years and in grief; even her hollow cheeks 
and her thin, black-clad figure, did not hide 
from his eyes that once radiant vision. In 
the very movement of her head, in the 
familiar gestures of her long-fingered, 
slender hands, in the little intimate tricks 
of speech, he could see the shadow of the 
girl he had loved and married years before. 
She had never loved him—he knew that. 
She had married him impulsively, rashly, 
for he was much older, and she had re- 
pented. He could see now the young man 
whom he had never even suspected as a 
traitor, and who had easily wrecked his 
happiness. | Unconsciously now, after 
twenty years, his hand clenched on the arm 
of his chair at that thought. He rallied 
himself with an effort to answer her. 

“‘ She was too young to be told then,” he 
said in a low voice; “ and afterward—she 
was happy, she took things for granted. I 
hadn’t the heart to strike the blow—to tell 
her that her own mother had deserted her.” 

Roxanna winced. 

“ You’re cruel!” she cried passionately. 
“ You were always cruel!” 

“T can’t see it.” 

“Of course not!” She threw out her 
hands with a characteristic gesture. “I 
didn’t come here to talk of it. I did wrong, 
but I was bitterly punished—bitterly. You 
know ”—she lowered her voice, looking at 
him, and her tragic, beautiful eyes had an 
unconscious appeal—‘‘ he deserted me. I 
deserved it—I know now how richly I de- 
served it.” She drew a long breath. “ But, 
it’s no use to talk of it. I’ve been through 
everything—lI’ve paid, I’ve paid for it all. 
You can triumph in that!” 

“T have no such thought. 
to help you. If any money—” 

She rose and stood looking at him in a 
white heat of anger. 

“Do men think nothing but money? Do 
you dream that I would touch your money? 


I’ve offered 
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It’s an insult even to name it to me! I left 
you, I deserted the child—and oh, years, 
years, I’ve longed for her and I’ve been 
silent! Even when I found out how you’d 
deceived me, I was silent. I know you could 
do more for her than I could, and I dis- 
ciplined myself to bear it for her sake. It 
was my reparation. But I’ve longed to see 
her. I never dreamed that you’d let her 
think another woman was her mother!” 

“Hush!” he spoke indignantly. “ Leave 
Mrs. Blair out of this! None of it has been 
her fault. She has only acquiesced in my 
wishes.” 

“T’ve no doubt of that,” retorted Rox- 
anna scornfully. “She’s the kind that 
always acquiesces!”’ 

“ She’s a good woman,” replied the judge, 
in a tone of almost fierce rebuke. 

“And you want me to give up all claims 
to my own child, to forbear even to call her 
my daughter, and give her to that—good 
woman?” she cried. 

“You gave her up long ago. You have 
no right to her now. Roxanna, twenty 
years ago I came back from a journey. I 
found my house in a strange state. Two 
old and faithful servants were afraid to face 
me and tell me the truth. A child was 
crying up-stairs. I went up to the nursery 
and found my baby there alone, helpless, 
crying for her mother—her mother who had 
deserted her. When I sit alone by my 
fireside now, I can hear that child’s cry.” 

She was deeply moved. She covered her 
face with her hands, and a sob shook her 
from head to foot. 

“It’s that,” he went on inexorably, “ it’s 
that which makes it seem to me so cruel to 
hurt the child now—again! Why shame 
her?” 

“Shame her?” she repeated after him, 
her hands falling to her sides and her face 
stained with tears. ‘“ You mean that I—I 
shame her?” 

“ Do you not?” 

She breathed hard. The inexorable laws 
of society again laid hold of her. She had 
betrayed them, but she had suffered; and 
now, after all these years, she had felt as if 
time had purged her soul of its sins. This 
thought that she could shame her own child 
was a mortal blow. She tottered under it, 
clinging to the nearest chair and facing 
him, white and stricken. 

Her look, something of the youth that 
was left in her, touched him. He took a 
step nearer. 
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“ Roxy,” he said almost gently, “ it 
sounds cruel, but I’ve tried to reach you. 
I don’t want Nancy to suffer. Why should 
she? Let her alone, leave her to me. 
That’s fair, isn’t it? She’s engaged to be 
married—let her have her own life without 
being overtaken with scandal. You took 
your life in your own hands. Let me en- 
treat you to leave Nancy to hers.” 

“Nancy? Why did you change her 
name? She was named for me. Couldn’t 
you even let her bear my name? How you 
must have hated me!” 

He flushed painfully, but replied de- 
fensively. 

‘I never hated you!” He made a faint, 
impatient gesture with his hands. It was 
so like a woman to rake it all up! “I 
simply named the child for my mother.” 

‘“* Nancy!” She repeated the name softly. 


“ She is dear. I talked with her, I saw her 
quite simple and girlish and sweet. She 
has my eyes—as they were once. You 


can’t change that! And I ”—she stretched 
out her hands again with that eloquent 
gesture—“ I could make her love me—oh, 
I know I could! And I’m starving for love 
—I’m starving for the love of the child I 
cast off! That’s my punishment, my 
Calvary, and you want to nail me to the 
cross of it. Sedgwick, you had no right to 
teach her to love another woman. That’s 
poison to my heart; I can’t think of it! My 
child calls another woman—that placid, 
wealthy woman out there—mother! She 
loves her, perhaps, and never thinks of me. 
My God, I can’t bear that!” 

The judge, who knew her, felt his in- 
creasing danger. 

“Why think of that? It’s very natural. 
She knows nothing, and my wife has been 
kind to her. The whole situation is false, 
impossible, but Nancy’s happiness hangs 
on it. I entreat you to let things stand as 
they are!” 

She did not answer him. She stood, 
instead, leaning on the chair, while her eyes 
traveled slowly, searchingly around the 
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room. She took in every detail—the low 
book-shelves, the old prints hung on the 
dark walls, the jar of roses that Nancy had 
set in the vacant fireplace, the books, the 
work-basket, and, near at hand, on the back 
of a chair, a little, worn sun-hat that Nancy 
sometimes wore in the garden. She turned, 
took this up in her trembling hands, and 
looked at it. She even straightened the 
faded ribbon. Then she looked up—across 
it—at the judge, and her eyes were misty 
with tears. 

“I suppose I may keep this,” she said 
with a half sob; “ this little thing that she’s 
worn?” 

His lips moved; he could not look at her 
again. 

“It’s such a little thing for a mother to 
keep—when you have her!” 

“Why do you say these things?” he 
demanded harshly. “ It wasn’t my fault— 
I tried to keep you.” 

Her lips shook, the tears rained down 
her cheeks. 

“ You’re asking me to give up the only 
human being on earth that I can call my 
own!” 

“ I’m asking you to spare a young girl— 
your own child—from the mortification of 
knowing that her mother ran away and left 
her, that she’s—she’s—” 

“ Been in the workhouse,” Roxanna said, 
“sent there by—her former husband, her 
child’s father!” 

He made no reply except for the same 
gesture of impatient despair. 

She walked slowly across the floor, her 
graceful, black-clad figure swaying slightly 
as she walked, her head bowed. As she put 
her hand on the knob, he stopped her with 
a question. 

“What do you intend to do?” he asked 
with dry lips. 

He was at her mercy, and she knew it. 
She leaned against the door, her white face 
thrown into relief by the dark wainscoting 
of the room and the floating black of her 
draperies. 


(To be continued in the November number of Munsty’s MacazIne) 





PAST AND PRESENT 


Backwarpd we look, with smile or sigh, 
To changeful tides of days gone by; 
Before us lies a murky sea, 

Uncharted, of the years to be. 


William H. Hayne 























Middle-Aged Musketeers 


THE NEW TYPE OF AMERICAN ADVENTURER WHO HAS GONE FORTH TO FIGHT 
FOR HOME AND COUNTRY 


By Frank R. Adams, Second Lieutenant, Field Artillery, National Army 


HE United States of America has 
brought forth a new type of adven- 
turer. She has nursed him in the 

reserve officers’ training-camps, and now 
she has sent him, with her blessing, to fare 
forth to the wars, to go down to the sea 
in ships, and even to fly across the horizon 
on silk and linen wings. 

What is your idea of an adventurer? 
Was your picture of the modern Artagnan 
painted for you by Richard Harding Davis 
in “ Soldiers of Fortune,” or by Anthony 
Hope in “ The Prisoner of Zenda”? Or 
in drawings by Charles Dana Gibson or 
Howard Chandler Christy? Or in color, 
perhaps, by Frederic Remington, with a 
background of the Painted Desert? Is he 
tall, spare, broad-shouldered, sun-bronzed, 
and wind-whipped to a keen edge? 

He must be something like that. Surely 
you would never draw him with slightly 
gray, thinning hair, with a partially eradi- 
cated academic stoop, a little over weight, 
and with a wife and family. 

Do you remember the widely published 
newspaper appeals for men to enter the re- 
serve officers’ training-camps? Do you 
recollect, perchance, the statement therein 
to the effect that older men particularly 
were wanted? Well, some of them an- 
swered, some of them who never before in 
their lives had handled a more deadly 
weapon than a lawn-mower, who had never 
gone to sea except in books, who had never 
smelled blood except by the fireside, and 
then only that spilled by the pens of Ste- 
venson and Kipling. 

And now they’ve got the finest list of 
accomplishments which will never be of any 


use to them in civil life, after the war is 
over, that you can imagine. Some of them 
know just where to insert a bayonet to put 
an end to a heated argument about a 
barbed-wire boundary; how to throw a 
hand-grenade in order to discourage a talk- 
ative machine gun; and how to trim the 
buttons off a uniform with a rifle at one 
thousand yards. Others can vault upon or 
over a field-artillery horse just as easily as 
you open an egg for breakfast, and can 
bring a galloping battery into action with- 
out making much more noise than that of 
a four-story building falling down. 

The men who came forward to serve their 
Uncle Samuel as infantry and artillery of- 
ficers are not at all of the type you would 
expect. The lean-jawed adventurer is there, 
of course; but he is snowed under by the 
attorney, the school-teacher, the writer, the 
artist, and the retail merchant. Maybe 
they were not exactly the men the War De- 
partment had in mind when it called for 
help, but they came; and when they’ve 
forgotten a little more of what they used 
to know, and have learned a lot of things 
of which they are just beginning to get an 
inkling, they are going to be some of the 
most valuable cogs in the war machine. 

Almost every family in the United States 
has a new soldier among its members—a 
new soldier who never dreamed that he 
would be on his way to France before the 
present emergency, as it is described, had 
passed into history. And yet they are trav- 
eling swiftly and surely in that direction by 
companies, battalions, regiments, brigades, 
and divisions. Some of them are already 
there, and among those who have landed 
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in the theater of war are hundreds of this 
new type of indoor swashbucklers. 

Some of them have failed to transplant 
successfully. It was bound to be so; but 
most have discovered a new and agreeable 
elasticity to the youth which they thought 
was just behind them. It can be made to 
stretch over just about as many years as 
the individual wills. Many men have 
found that they had lost the springiness out 
of their step simply because they had con- 
sulted the calendar and not their feelings. 

The awakening to the life of adventure 
has not been without its pangs and its dis- 
appointments, of course. These middle- 
aged musketeers were versed in romance, 
they were men of imagination, sensitive 
men, or they could never have taken the 
first step on the path which leads through 
the physical-examination room to the zig- 
zag line of ditches which is the frontier of 
France. They knew their Kipling, and 
“ Treasure Island” was territory familiar 
to their mental footsteps; but Kipling 
never said anything about traveling in 
freight-cars or cattle-boats, nor did Ste- 
venson mention cold, wet feet as the inevi- 
table accompaniment of adventure. 

Neither does literature, in all its wide 
realm, give sufficient prominence to the in- 
stitution known as reveille. Reveille itself 
isn’t so bad; it’s the time of day—or rather 
of night—that they have it. And no one 
would mind so much if the bugler was not 
so confoundedly cheerful about it. Buglers, 
in private life, must belong to that class of 
individuals who go bathing in winter and 
have no shame about mentioning it to the 
circle of their more civilized friends. 

Some man wrote a justly popular lyric 
about seeing “ by the dawn’s early light.” 
Men in the army wonder sometimes if he 
ever did it, morning after morning, as they 
do. Patriotism is at its lowest ebb at 5.45 
A.M., and the law of gravitation as pro- 
pounded by the late knight, Sir Isaac New- 
ton, is a mere village ordinance compared 
with the law which regulates the attraction 
of the human body toward a bed, even an 
army one, along about first call. 

And what do you think the modern ad- 
venturer thinks about in the intervals be- 
tween bombardments? Three things, mes- 
sieurs et madames. No, not wine, woman, 
and song, but wives, water, and something 
to eat. 

There is no sight more familiar in an 
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destructive shell-fire, than two photographs 
in pathetic little frames on the shelf over 
the bed, right where it is the last thing you 
see when you turn off the flash-light which 
guides you to your downy bunk. One of 
them is a portrait of a bright-faced wo- 
man, not so terribly pretty, perhaps, nor 
so very young, but with “home” writ- 
ten all over her in letters that blur your 
eyes a bit to look at them. And alongside, 
in the other frame, is a grinning, bald- 
headed individual of nondescript sex as yet, 
who says “ daddy ” to you just as plainly 
as a phonograph. 

A lot of men, now soldiers, never dis- 

covered what wonderful women they had 
married until the war and thousands of 
miles of the Atlantic separated them. It 
is going to be a powerful tonic to many a 
sickly domestic situation, and it is going 
to give every married man in the army two 
honeymoons to lay away in the cedar chest 
of his memory. And the second one, 
“ after the war,” is going to be the better 
one of the two. God willing, because of 
fuller understanding and sympathy, it will 
last until the daylight fails. 
' The second thing that your overseas ad- 
venturer has left behind with regret is 
water—water that is, as it is used in the 
States. You remember George Ade’s line 
in his play “ Father and the Boys,” about 
water being “the stuff they put under 
bridges.” That is the way it is regarded in 
France. Nobody drinks it, and if you want 
any for a bath you have to go through a 
ceremony as elaborate as a wedding. 

First you find your bath-house. That’s 
half a day gone. Then you use up all your 
French explaining what you want. This 
leaves you with absolutely nothing to con- 
tribute to the conversation when the lady 
in charge asks you a long-winded question. 
But she is used to Americans by this time, 
and she doesn’t expect an answer. So you 
are led to a bath. 

If you ordered a tub bath, you are al- 
ways shown to a shower, and vice versa. 
If you are pretty tired, you take it, which- 
ever it is. You fee an attendant for soap, 
and another for towels, and then you fight 
them out of the room, or they will give you 
the bath. The French cannot understand 
the American’s insistence upon his consti- 
tutional right to bathe himself. 

The above refers, of course, to the com- 
parative luxury of bathing behind the lines 
in a French village somewhere. Up near 
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the firing-line it is quite different. There 
you induce some one to hurl a bucket of 
water at your shivering form. If he hits 
you, you’ve had your bath. 

The third and one of the most annoying 
features of life in an expeditionary force is 
the development of an astonishing and in- 
satiable appetite. Any one who has had 
experience with a young and growing boy 
would have no trouble at all in adjusting 
himself to the demands of the military 
stomach. 

The military stomach aforementioned re- 
quires constant attention—no, not from the 
doctor, but from the cook, or from any one 
else who can provide an antidote. Men 
who, in civil life, would have cramp colic 
from eating half a peanut between meals, 
now discover themselves to be the posses- 
sors of an appetite that clamors for three 
“squares” per day and as many light 
lunches in between as it is possible to get. 

The problem of satisfying the gastric de- 
mands of the inner soldier is almost as im- 
portant as that of strategy in the face of 
the enemy. France is frantically ransack- 
ing her depleted storehouses for something 
to abate the craving of the full-grown 
American man for sweets. Chocolate and 
sugar are nearly used up, but nuts and figs, 
at the time when this was written, were 
still holding out, and were cheap and 
healthful. 

All this may sound as if war were a 
very casual performance, and as a matter 
of fact it is. The nearer one gets to the 
seat of the difficulty the more casual it ap- 
pears. At home, in America, it seemed a 
tremendous adventure, an enterprise to be 
engaged upon with reverence and prayer. 
In France it becomes a moderately uncom- 
fortable camping-out experience, from 
which you can’t go home when you’ve 
had all the hunting you wish. 

At least so the middle-aged musketeers 
have found it. The going-home part seems 
very far away indeed, while the camping 
out is a tremendously present and continu- 
ous performance. Another year of the war, 
and the life in the field will be their nat- 
ural modus vivendi, so that it will probably 
be just as hard a wrench to get them out of 
khaki and back to the customs of peace as 
it has been this last year to get them made 
over into the army pattern. 

Wives back home must prepare for 
shocks when their heroes return to them. 
They'll never be the same. 

15 
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Probably the ex-soldier husband will in- 
variably smoke a cigarette before he gets 


out of bed in the morning. If he doesn’t, 
it will be because somebody has put the 
matches where he can’t reach them. Right 
now he is never troubled that way, because 
he sleeps with his matches, and nearly 
everything else, on his person. 

For a while he may want to take his 
meals sitting on the floor with his plate 
balanced on his knees. If he does, humor 
him. And if, when the city puts in a new 
sewer in your street, friend husband wants 
to go out and sit in the muddiest part of 
the ditch of an evening, try to explain it to 
the watchman, so that the latter may save 
his own life by not patrolling that particular 
sector too closely. 

Lastly—and this seriously—don’t be 
jealous of his new-found friends. Never 
before have men developed such friendships 
as have sprung up during this conflict. 
Some of them have terminated almost as 
suddenly as they began—terminated, that 
is, as far as this world is concerned, but 
their strength endures, and will endure for 
all time. 

There is nothing in times of peace to 
test the fabric of comradeship. We have 
clubs, associations, and acquaintanceships 
which use the grips and passwords of fra- 
ternity, but they are pretty thin stuff com- 
pared to the man-to-man affection that 
blossoms near the battle-line. 

So don’t you care if your darling should 
some day bring home with him a ruffian 
whom you would never think of inviting to 
afternoon tea. The stranger may not be at 
all the type of man with whom you can 
imagine your lord and master swapping 
cootie remedies; but rest assured that if 
they found each other overseas, there is 
something beneath the surface that you 
have not seen. You may never be able to 
see it unless you are blessed with a singu- 
lar understanding; but respect it anyway, 
because the devil himself could not make 
those two men think any less of each other. 

And if he tries to tell you about some- 
body else whom he knew “ over there,” 
but is never able to get any farther than 
mentioning his comrade’s name before he 
has to stop and look away, clear across the 
horizon, to some lonely mud-hole where 
they smoked their last cigarette together, 
tread softly and do not begrudge the corner 
of the heart you have had to give up for 
the writing of that shining epitaph. 
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The Anti-Saloon League 


THE LEADERS AND THE METHODS OF AN ORGANIZATION WHICH HAS BEEN A 
POWERFUL FACTOR IN THE RECENT PROGRESS OF THE PROHIBITION MOVEMENT 


By William Leavitt Stoddard 


VERY one knows what a remarkable 
E, and unprecedented advance the move- 

ment for prohibition of alcohol has 
made during the last twelve months; but 
comparatively few know how much of that 
advance has been due to the work of a 
company of men and women whose work- 
ing quarters are a very unobtrusive set of 
offices in an old dwelling-house on the west 
side of the hill on which stands the Capitol 
of the United States. These are the head- 
quarters of the Anti-Saloon League of 
America, the organization to which, proba- 
bly more than to any other single factor, is 
due the credit of driving this country into 
dryness. 

The leaders of the Anti-Saloon League 
give full credit to others who have worked 
in the same cause. 

“ Multitudes of total-abstinence move- 
ments and societies have arisen, flourished 
for a time, and most of them have passed 
away,” declares the Rev. P. A. Baker, gen- 
eral superintendent of the league. “ Since 
the days of the Nazarites and Rechabites 
abstinence from certain classes of dangerous 
liquors has been advocated. The earliest 
known total abstinence society in the 
United States was founded by Billy Clark 
in Saratoga County, New York, in 1808. 
In 1813 the Massachusetts Society for the 
Suppression of Intemperance was organ- 
ized. This was followed by the six epoch- 
making sermons, preached by Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, which led for the first time to the 
adoption of a standard of ‘ total abstinence 
from all that may intoxicate,’ in 1836. 

“Then came the Washingtonians, in 
1841. Their leaders, for the most part, were 
reformed drunkards, who brought much en- 
thusiasm to the cause; but in a brief time 
the movement spent its strength and faded 
out, because it ignored the church and the 


fundamental principles of Christianity. ° 
Then came the Sons of Temperance, the 
Rechabites, the Good Samaritans, the 
Cadets of Temperance, and many others.” 

No catalogue of the antiliquor organiza- 
tions is complete that omits the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, with which 
the names of Frances Willard and Mary 
Hunt are identified, and which is credited 
with pushing scientific instruction on the 
effects of alcohol on the human organism 
through the Legislature of every State and 
into the public schools. On the purely 
political field stood—and still stands—the 
Prohibition Party. Again, there is the order 
of the Gideons, composed of traveling men 
who preach as well as practise abstinence 
in every corner of the United States. And 
of the smaller more or less independent 
bodies and movements with the same gen- 
eral purpose there is no end. 

The first permanent official organization 
under the name of the Anti-Saloon League 
was formed in Washington on June 23, 
1893. This District organization has the 
credit for taking the first step which finally 
resulted in the convention at which the or- 
ganization of the National Anti-Saloon 
League, later known as the Anti-Saloon 
League of America, was effected; but be- 
hind this action, and inevitably leading up 
to it, was the growth of similar leagues in 
several States, each one of which drew 
strength from the Oberlin Temperance Al- 
liance, in Ohio. : 

This alliance, which contained the germs 
of the new body, had as its object the sup- 
pression of the traffic in and the use of 
intoxicating liquors, “ by all lawful mea- 
sures.” It engaged in a long and spirited 
temperance campaign in its own district, 
and, in order that the crusade might leave 
behind it a permanent organization, its 
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leaders assisted in the organization of an 
Anti-Saloon League for Lorain County. 


THE CHIEF FOUNDER OF THE LEAGUE 
So far as one man can claim credit for 
a movement as large as that of the Anti- 
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a born organizer, and undertook the work 
of forming branch leagues in all States of 
the Union, placing the movement on its 
feet as an active fighting force. Russell had 
been a student at Oberlin. By profession 
he had been both lawyer and clergyman, 












































THE REV. PURLEY A. BAKER, D.D., GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ANTI- 
SALOON LEAGUE 


From a photograth by Baker, Columbus 


Saloon League, that man is Dr. Howard H. 
Russell, who, as one of his friends puts it, 
“ furnished the human shoulder which gave 
vitality to the movement in the pioneer 
days.” . Russell was theefjrst genera] super- 
intendent of the national ‘league. He was 


occupying pastorates in Kansas City and 
Chicago. He served as active leadcr for 


ten years, resigning to make way for Purley 
A. Baker, who since December, 1903, has 
been general superintendent. 

The new league was a radical departure 
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in the temperance movement. It was dis- 
tinguished from other bodies by three car- 
dinal points in its methods of work. First, 
it commanded the paid services of an active 
executive officer, with assistant superin- 
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ble to prohibition and to elect those who 
were favorable. 

Agitation, legislation, law enforcement; 
organization, sincerity—these are the prin- 
ciples that have made the Anti-Saloon 









































THE REV. HOWARD H. RUSSELL, THE CHIEF FOUNDER AND FIRST GENERAL 
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From a photograph by Baker, Columbus 


tendents and agents giving their entire time 
to the work. Second, it had a financial 
system based on the monthly subscription- 
card idea. Third, its major effort was to 
secure temperance legislation by endeavor- 
ing to defeat candidates for office unfavora- 


League what it is to-day. Ernest Hurst 
Cherrington, historian of the league, de- 
scribes its methods as follows: 

The essential needs of the reform—first, agi- 


tation; second, legislation; and, third, law en- 
forcement—were fortunately combined in the 




















work proposed to be done locally and State- 
wide. 

In this league it was to be demonstrated that 
the wiser method was the non-partizan or omni- 
partizan political method. In the primaries and 
at the polls it has been possible to secure, 
through State Legislatures and at last through the 
Congress, a dominant majority who, though mem- 
bers of various parties, unite to forget their 
partyism and factionalism, and to execute upon 
this paramount question the will of their con- 
stituents at home. 

Difficult of achievement as it was at the time, 
this league further proposed to unite the various 
churches for temperance reform, regardless of 
their sect or.creed. The working of this miracle 
set the deéath-seal upon the liquor traffic of 
America. 

Adequate financial support, another absolute 
essential, also was an inspired feature. The 
monthly subscription-card invented and used by 
the founder, and after him by his pupils and 
associates in the leadership, has been the life-buoy 
for the movement in all the States as, in one 
after. another, the Ohio model has been almost 
universally installed. 

The early plan of administration—which took 
care to provide for the selection, instead of elec- 
tion, of managing boards or trustees, until a 
permanent non-partizan footing was insured—has 
been essential to prevent the capture and destruc- 
tion of the organization by unfriendly partizans. 

Altogether essential, too, was the plan to pro- 
vide supervision in office and field by men who 
devoted their entire time and strength to the 
service. Volunteer aids, giving part time, have 
been availed of, but no State league would have 
been victorious without the State superintendent 
and his district assistants constantly employed. 


Just as the only proof of the pudding is 
the eating, so the only test of an idealistic 
program is whether it will or will not work. 
Judging by such a test, the Anti-Saloon 
League has unqualifiedly made good. In 
addition to the natural opposition of its 
chief opponents, the organized liquor men, 
it not only antagonized other workers in 
the same field—and there is no strife more 
bitter than that between factions or persons 
interested in the same thing—but it of- 
fended many who theoretically believed in 
temperance, but who disliked to participate 
in an attempt to put theory into practise. 
The inertia of this class of the population 
is always one of the chief obstacles to 
ithe success of a propaganda, and the expe- 
rience of the Anti-Saloon League in this 
regard is a common experience. 


THE LEAGUE’S RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


The mere history of the achievements of 
the league since 1899, when the Washington 
headquarters were opened, tells the story. 
From its first success in the national legis- 
lative field dates the beginning of its now 
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Let the 


triumphant sweep of the country. 
record speak for itself: 

Within six months after the establish- 
ment of the legislative headquarters at 
Washington, the Committee on~ Military 
Affairs of the House of Representatives 
favorably recommended the passage of the 
Bowersock Bill, absolutely forbidding the 
selling of intoxicating liquors within the 
military jurisdiction of the United States. 
Within fifteen months after the Washington 
office was established, an unambiguous and 
enforceable law was passed by Congress and 
signed by the President. 

Until within the last few years this law 
was annually assailed with great vigor and 
vehemence. It is enough to say that recent 
official medical reports show that, notwith- 
standing the absence of the army saloon, 
the health of our soldiers—apart, of course, 
from the casualties of active service—was 
never better, and the reports of the judge- 
advocate-general’s department show a de- 
cided reduction in the percentage of deser- 
tions and crimes. ; 

There are many who predicted that this 
fight against the canteen could not be won. 
The success of the effort demonstrated the 
possibilities of a national legislative cam- 
paign, provided the Anti-Saloon League was 
willing to advance cautiously and conserva- 
tively, keeping in touch. with public opinion, 
and not attempting more radical measures 
than the general temperance sentiment of 
the country would support. 

Here was shown the wisdom of some of 
the league’s foremost leaders. Among these 
was Dr. Isaac Funk, of New York, who in 
the early days of the national movement 
maintained that if it could win a few com- 
paratively small victories, and continually 
make progress in its campaign, it would be 
able-to build up and develop an invincible 
army before which the liquor forces could 
not stand. The results of the past fifteen 
years of national warfare against the traffic 
in alcohol have apparently. proved the 
soundness of this theory. 

It should be remembered that imme- 
diately following the passage of the law 
abolishing the canteen, the temperance 
forces of the country effectually refuted the 
old criticism that they were only iconoclasts 
and had no practical notions about putting 
anything better in place of the saloon. The 
people who led the fight for the prohibition 
of the army canteen immediately began the 
advocacy of a better ration for the United 
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States army, and 
for saloon substi- 
tutes for the bene- 
fit of the enlisted 
men. Beginning 
with an initial ap- 
propriation of half 
a million dollars in 
1902, Congress has 
since generously 
responded to the 
requests of the 
temperance people 
year by year, until 
three and _ two- 
thirds millions of 
dollars have been 
appropriated = di- 
rectly out of the 
Federal Treasury 
for the erection, 
equipment, and 
maintenance of 


liquor-dealers, so 





that, if the State 
law permits, these 
lists can be used 
as evidence against 
violators who sell 
liquor in defiance 
of State law, but 
who pay the Fed- 
eral tax in order 
to escape punish- 
ment by the na- 
tional government. 

During the pen- 
dency of the State- 
hood Bill, in 1905, 
the Anti - Saloon 
League secured the 
inclusion of a pro- 
hibition provision 
by the Senate by 
a vote of fifty-two 
to seventeen. The 
Statehood Bill 








suitable buildings 
| 





at the army posts 
for recreative and 
social purposes for 
the enlisted men. 

The year follow- 
ing the passage of the Anti-Canteen Law, 
during the pendency of a bill regulating 
immigration into the United States, Con- 
gress prohibited liquor-selling in the im- 
migrant stations of the country, and also 
in the national Capitol building and all the 
grounds appertaining thereto. 

A year or two later Congress inserted a 
provision in the Sundry Civil Appropriation 
Bill which forced the liquor-selling canteen 
out of State and Territorial soldiers’ homes 
throughout the country by refusing Federal 
aid to all homes in which the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor was allowed. The following 
year, in making the appropriation for sol- 
diers’ homes, Congress decided to be en- 
tirely consistent in the matter, and voted 
to prohibit liquor-selling in all the soldiers’ 
homes over which the Federal government 
exercises exclusive jurisdiction. 

In 1906 Congress added several large 
prohibition zones in the neighborhood of 
public institutions in the city of Washing- 
ton, adding materially to the dry area of 
the national capital. 

During the same year Congress passed a 
law which required collectors of internal 
revenue to furnish certified copies of lists 
of those who pay the Federal tax as retail 
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failed to pass in 
1905 because of a 
difference between 
the Senate and the 
House with refer- 
ence to the admission of Arizona, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and the Indian Terri- 
tory. In the following year an enabling 
act was passed to join Oklahoma and the 
Indian Territory as one State, and at the 
request of the Anti-Saloon League Congress 
required the new State of Oklahoma to take 
upon itself the obligation of the Federal 
government to maintain prohibition in the 
Indian Territory and in all those portions 
of Oklahoma which existed as Indian reser- 
vations on January 1, 1906. This arrange- 
ment was to last for a period of twenty-one 
years—the time during which the Indians 
were forbidden by law to alienate their 
homesteads. 

This provision was made the basis of a 
State-wide fight by the temperance forces 
of Oklahoma in 1906 and 1907, resulting 
in the adoption of prohibition in the consti- 
tution of the new State. The contest in 
Oklahoma was notable because it was the 
first State constitutional fight waged in this 
country for eighteen years, and the first 
successful one since the Dakotas were ad- 
mitted with prohibition in their constitu- 
tions in 1899. Oklahoma, therefore, be- 
came the fourth State in which State-wide 
prohibition became effective. 
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Simultaneously 


and _ introduction 





with the Okilaho- 
ma provision, Con- 
gress made a radi- 
cal departure from 
old conditions in 
1906, likewise 
upon the initiative 
of the Anti-Saloon 
people. For sev- 
enty-five years 
laws had existed 
upon the statute- 
books forbidding 
the introduction 
and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors 
among the Indians 
and in the Indian 
country, but no 
adequate means 
had been taken to 
secure their en- 








of liquors among 
the natives of the 
Territory, and 
since that time the 
amount has’ been 
increased. 

In the year 1998 
Congress forbade 
the transportation 
in the United 
States mails of 
any malt, vinous, or 
spirituous liquors, 
or intoxicating 
liquors of any 
kind. This is the 
law to-day, thanks 
to the Anti-Saloon 
League. 

For many years 
the States of Ar- 
kansas, Mississip- 











forcement. . The 


pi, and Tennessee 





Anti-Saloon League 
asked that an ini- 
tial appropriation 
of twenty - five 
thousand dollars 
should be made to create a service under 
the direction of the Indian Bureau for the 
express purpose of making these laws effec- 
tive. The appropriation has been increased 
from year to year on account of the splen- 
did results, both moral and financial, which 
have flowed to the Indians. For four years 
past Congress has appropriated one hun- 
dred thousand dollars each year for this 
object. 

During the past five or six years, in all 
bills providing for the opening up of Indian 
lands to white settlement, Congress has reg- 
ularly inserted a provision forbidding the 
sale and introduction of intoxicating liquors 
for a period of twenty-five years. In pur- 
suance of the same policy, Congress inserted 
in the enabling act admitting Arizona and 
New Mexico to Statehood a provision bar- 
ring the introduction of liquors among In- 
dians and in the Indian country in those 
States. 

Early in 1909 Congress passed an en- 
tirely new code of laws for the regulation 
of the liquor traffic in the Territory of 
Alaska, containing many improved features. 
In conjunction with this a small appropria- 
tion was made to enable the Governor of 
Alaska to enforce the laws against the sale 
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had had difficulty 
in enforcing their 
antiliquor _legisla- 
tion because of 
changes in their 
boundaries brought about by the action of 
the Mississippi River in different stages 
and at different seasons of the year. To 
enable the States to overcome this diffi- 
culty, Congress passed laws early in 1909 
authorizing these States to cooperate for 
the purpose of establishing their jurisdic- 
tion, so that certain portions of the Missis- 
sippi River could not become harbors of 
refuge for violators of their laws. 

During the same session of Congress the 
penal laws of the United States were re- 
vised, and the sections forbidding the trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors in inter- 
state commerce to other than “ bona-fide 
consignees,”” were extended to forbid the 
shipment -“‘ collect on delivery ” of intoxi- 
cating liquors in interstate commerce. Fur- 
thermore, it was required that liquors 
shipped in interstate commerce should be 
plainly marked, and that the label on the 
package must “ show the name of the con- 
signee, the nature of the contents, and the 
quantity therein contained.” 


Columbus 


THE WEBB-KENYON LAW 


After long years of agitation and repeated 
efforts to secure remedial legislation, in the 
closing days of the Sixty-Second Congress 
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there was introduced the so-called Webb- 
Kenyon Bill, to prohibit the shipment in 
interstate commerce of intoxicating liquors 
intended “ to be received, possessed, sold, or 
in any manner used in violation of any 
law” of the State of destination. The 
House of Representatives passed the bill 
on February 8 by a vote of 239 for to 64 
against; and two days later the Senate, by 
an overwhelming vote, but in which the 
yeas and nays were not recorded, took simi- 
lar action. 

President Taft retained the bill in his 
possession for the ten days allowed by the 
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Constitution and finally returned it to the 
Senate with his disapproval, basing his veto 
upon the ground of its apparent unconstitu- 
tionality. Within an hour after it had been 
received by the Senate that body passed it 
over the President’s veto by a vote of 63 
to 21, and on the following morning the 
House likewise repassed the measure by a 
vote of 244 to 95, thus making it a law. 
The Webb-Kenyon Bill has been before 
the Supreme Court of several States, and in 
every case thus far, and notably in the 
States of Kansas, Iowa, Alabama, North 
Carolina, and Delaware, it has been sus- 
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tained as a valid exercise of the constitu- 
tional powers of Congress. 

The same session of Congress likewise 
passed a drastic antiliquor code of laws 
for the District of Columbia. 

In the Army Appropriation Bill for 1914- 
1915 it was provided “ that hereafter no 
officer or enlisted man in active service who 
shall be absent from duty on account of 
disease resulting from his own intemperate 
use of drugs or alcoholic liquors, or other 
misconduct, shall receive pay for the period 
of such absence, the time so absent and the 
cause thereof to be ascertained under such 
proceeding and regulation as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War.” 
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For years prior and subsequent to the 
organization of the Anti-Saloon League the 
shadow of a national “‘ dry’ amendment 
hovered over the country, but not till the 
early winter of 1913 had there ever been 
what we now term a “ drive” to secure its 
enactment. Plans for such a grand going 
over the top were formulated by the league 
in that year, and in December a committee 
of one thousand marched to the Capitol 
and presented a draft of the amendment 
to Senator. Sheppard and Representative 
Hobson. 

From that date till December, 1917, 
national prohibition was a live issue in 
Congress. It had been made so by the 
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Anti-Saloon people, who in this effort con- 
centrated the carefully developed and hus- 
banded strength of a quarter of a century 
of wise organization reaching back to the 
early Ohio days. It is a long stride from 
fighting the Demon Rum in one county or 
State to running the adversary out of all 
the States of the Union; and the moral of 
this tale, which should be of interest to all, 
whether prohibitionists or not, is that intel- 
ligent and thrifty organization can accom- 
plish what at first sight may appear to be 
practically impossible. 


OTHER LEADERS OF THE LEAGUE 


I have said something about Dr. Russell, 
who, more than any other man, put the 
league on its feet in its early days; but 
there are other names which should be re- 
corded in this account. One of these is that 
of E. W. Metcalf, of Elyria, Ohio, who 
with A. I. Root, of Medina, raised the 
first thousand dollars which saved the life 
of the struggling infant. In the list of or- 
ganizers who also gave generously of their 
substance and induced others to do like- 
wise are the names of many Ohioans— 
President Fairchild of Oberlin, Drs. Brand 
and Tenny, and Bishop Wilson at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The man upon whom fell the burden of 
the task inaugurated by Dr. Russell is 
Purley A. Baker, who, as already said, has 
been the chief executive officer of the league 
since 1903. Dr. Baker is a clergyman, as 
so many of the officers have been—for the 
league has relied largely for its stréngth on 
church people. As a pastor of city and 
country churches, he was directly engaged 
in fighting the liquor traffic. From the 
pulpit he stepped into the superintendency 
of the Ohio Anti-Saloon League, and thence 
to his present position. 

“ Baker,” says one who has worked in 
harness with him, “ is the one man whose 
leadership has been most largely responsible 
for making the league a real national politi- 
cal power. His mother was a woman whose 
exceptional strength of mind and _ heart 
made her the towering figure of a large 
family. His education was of the self-made 
brand, owing to lack of-opportunity in early 
life. His hatred of the liquor traffic— 


almost a revengeful hatred—came from the 
hardship which liquor had indirectly worked 
in his early life, and was strengthened by 
the sorrow that it brought into the homes of 
many of the best friends of his boyhood 
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days. Baker is one of those men who have 
an inborn sympathy for the under man and 
at the same time a dogmatic prejudice 
against organized wrong. His wife hates 
liquor for the same reasons as those that 
impel her husband, and there is nothing 
which she would not—and has not—suf- 
fered to sacrifice and serve in the cause of 
the Anti-Saloon League. With all this, 
Baker possesses a personality commanding 
the respect of friends and enemies, and, as 
important as all these qualities, an execu- 
tive ability, the proof of which is his 
achievement—the present highly effective 
organization of which he is the head.” 

For nearly twenty years the man on the 
job in Washington has been Edwin C. Din- 
widdie, the legislative superintendent, or 
“lobbyist,” for the league. Dinwiddie, 
like Baker, belongs to the group of pioneers 
in the movement. He was the second man 
called into service by Russell after the birth 
of the Ohio League, and his first legislative 
experience concerned a local-option bill 
in Ohio. He soon became general superin- 
tendent of the antisaloon forces of Penn- 
sylvania, and from there went directly to 
Washington. 

At the time of the Statehood-prohibition 
fight in Oklahoma, Dinwiddie camped on 
the ground and secured the adoption of the 
dry amendment—a notable victory, as de- 
scribed earlier in this article. His subse- 
quent legislative record is the legislative 
record of the league. Those who are 
familiar with the qualifications required for 
the position of an official of any national 
movement which must live and have its 
being in and around Congress need not be 
informed further concerning Dinwiddie. 
Perseverance, political sagacity, resource- 
fulness, and a skin impervious not only to 
innumerable rebuffs but to countless bitter 
attacks as well, such a man must have, or 
he dies early at his post. 

The work of the Anti-Saloon’ League is 
by no means finished with the submission 
by Congress of the national prohibition 
amendment to the forty-eight States. The 
league is announcing that it will now turn 
the energies of its perfected and victorious 
organization: first to the task of securing 
the adoption of this amendment by all the 
States; and, second, to securing the neces- 
sary legislation—both State and national— 
which must be written to enforce such a 
declaration of the people. 

The league, in short, is here to stay. 




















Clean Fire 


BY KATHARINE HILL 


Illustrated by W. B. King 


HE wind brought a waif sheet of 
newspaper to Red O’Brien’s feet 
one day, and he learned from it 

that American soldiers were on the fight- 
ing-line in France. The news did not in- 
terest Red much. He had hoped, as he 
vaguely caught at the discolored scrap, for 
some word of the gang, or perhaps a pic- 
ture of a chicken—any chicken, for he was 
not particular. 

Yet the war, had it come five years 
earlier, would have saved Red O’Brien, as 
it would have saved many another man in 
the Big House with him, as it is saving, 
from disasters never to be known, thou- 
sands of lads for whom it has not come too 
late. The very qualities that got Red into 
trouble—an itch for adventure, utter reck- 
lessness of danger, the need to be at grips 
with an equal enemy, and an actual touch 
of “‘ divine unrest ’—were those which, had 
he been lucky, must have made a hero of 
him. 

He hadn’t wanted the money nearly so 
much as he had wanted the excitement. 
The other fellows had laid all the plans, 
located the booty, timed the attempt. At 
the last moment they had asked big-mus- 
cled Red to join them, tempting him with 
the possibility of police interference. 

Red hated the police with a good hate, 
a hate so clean and fierce that it was al- 
most a noble sentiment. Of course he 
would have had his share of the spoils had 
the outcome been different; but the oppor- 
tunity for fighting came, and Red fought 
too well—wouldn’t stop fighting, indeed, 
until he was overpowered, while his pals 
made a pitiful getaway, and divided the 
money without him. 

Of his crime—robbery with violence— 
the law takes a severe view, which is doubt- 
less necessary for the protection of society. 
Yet robbery with violence may very well 
indicate a lesser degree of moral turpitude 
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Red O’Brien was 
a gentleman, compared to his associates; 
but while they escaped punishment, he was 
convicted and sentenced to ten years in the 
penitentiary. 

He was twenty-five years old now, and 


than robbery without it. 


had served half his time. He had earned 
no diminution of sentence. Never since 
his committal, except on Christmas and 
Thanksgiving Days, had he been allowed 
to eat enough to satisfy his young wolf’s 
appetite. He had had to work at an unin- 
spiring task of brush-making, in an evil- 
smelling room with other crop-headed 
zebras. He had never taken part in, or 
even seen, a game of baseball, or any other 
game. He had never seen a play, for it 
had been his atrocious luck to occupy the 
cooler on the rare occasions when a large- 
hearted manager brought his company to 
give a performance for the convicts. 

The profession of patriotism he asso- 
ciated with that of religion—despicable in- 
sincerities both, resorted to at the price of 
self-respect for the attainment of privileges. 
He was cut off from everything wholesome, 
pleasant, fine, or beautiful. Even the 
music in chapel failed to reach him, for he 
happened to be tone-deaf. 

Sometimes, to be sure, a party of visi- 
tors — amateur sociologists with “ uplift ” 
for their watchword—would be shown 
through the prison. They were usually 
women, and hardly ever, by the perversity 
of natural selection, were they pretty; but 
they probably thought their pitying, toothy 
smiles a solace to the men. Red O’Brien 
hated them more than any other incident 
of jail life. When the eyes of the keepers 
were turned in some other direction, he 
would look at the gentle visitors so inso- 
lently that their sweet aplomb would mo- 
mentarily desert them. 

At night, sullen, savage, miserable, he 
would stretch his long limbs on a bed too 
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narrow, too short, and too hard, and thrash 
about until sleep came. 

The war was a remote and bloodless 
thing to Red, but there were men in the 
Big House who cared, who begged for 
scraps of news in these days as they would 
beg for tobacco, who were willing to trade 
bread for pieces of newspaper. The dis- 
appointing sheet that Red picked up net- 
ted him, that evening, a double supper. 
Perhaps it was an overloaded stomach that 
kept him awake into the small hours. 

From time to time he turned over, 
scratched himself, sat up, and swore. All 
the thwarted energy of his twenty-five 
years seemed to be pounding through his 
great body; rest was unthinkable. His 
strength clamored to be used, threatened 
explosion, like a full head of steam throt- 
tled down. 

And as his flesh was tortured by the 
close walls of the cell, pressing on him, pro- 
hibiting any free movement, his soul was 
tormented more cruelly by the suffocating 
knowledge that five more years of this lay 
before him. Five years! The five he had 
wrestled through stretched backward like 
eternity itself. And there were to be five 
more! He began to bite his fists. 


II 


He caught his hand from his teeth sud- 
denly; above the familiar, restless noises 
of the cell-block a new sound had reached 
his ears. A bell—yes, the fire-bell! 

Twice it swung clear and loud; then it 
was drowned, for Red, in the shouts and 
catcalls from the awakened men around 
him. 

“ Fire! 
out!” 

Some were really panic-stricken. It is a 
severe test of nerve to hear an alarm of 
fire, not knowing whence it comes, know- 
ing only that one is powerless to stir. They 
began to get the smell of smoke in the cell- 
block. By shouting from one face of the 
oblong to another, they learned that the 
keeper who was usually stationed in the 
corridor had disappeared. 

“Is he on your side, you up there—you 
over there—you down there? No? He’s 


Fire!” they yelled. “Let us 


saved his skin and left us to burn, the—” 

Red had sprung out of bed and was 
madly wrenching at the bars of his door— 
an utterly hopeless effort, since it was built 
to withstand many times his strength. 
Others were rattling, too, and most of them 
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yelling. The warden, who now appeared 
at the gate of the corridor, had to shout at 
the top of his voice to make himself heard 
over the unholy din. 

“Shut up!” he roared. ‘“ You're in no 
danger. The fire’s in the women’s wing, 
two city blocks away from here!” 

As soon as his voice was heard—the 
voice of the man outside, the man who 
could use his eyes and hands and feet, the 
man who knew—there had fallen a tense 
and breathless silence. He was speaking 
on Red’s side of the cell-block. Red, look- 
ing out eagerly, saw that the warden, 
though he mastered himself, was fright- 
ened. His voice betrayed it, too, now that 
he had no longer to strain every quality 
but noise out of it in order to make himself 
heard. 

‘““T want men to fight the fire,” he said. 
“I’m going to let out about twenty of you, 
to help!” 

He moved down the corridor, followed 
by the keeper, who paused at each cell the 
warden indicated, and released its inmate. 
The clamor had broken out again now— 
not so loud, however, and of a different 
nature. 

“Let me out, captain!” 

““ Let me out—I’m used to fires, I am!” 

“My girl’s in there, sir; you gotta let 
me out!” 

The warden walked on, paying little 
heed to what they said, making his own de- 
cisions according to the physique and the 
record of each man. He hesitated a mo- 
ment in front of Red’s door. Those shoul- 
ders and forearms were of the sort he need- 
ed, but O’Brien was an unruly fellow. 

He met squarely the blue Celtic eyes 
under the flame of tossed curls —it was 
nearly time for a hair-cut, and Red’s head 
was almost as bright as the fire that the 
warden had left. The eyes appealed, chal- 
lenged, promised, and demanded. . 

The warden jerked his thumb, and a 
moment later Red had slipped into his 
place in the file of men who were to fight 
the fire. 

The Big House had always more guests 
than it could accommodate. An addition 
was building, but meanwhile expedients 
had to be found for housing the overflow, 
and one expedient had been the warden’s 
own. He had turned his women prisoners 
out of the wing of the stone prison that 
had been theirs, and had put them into 
wooden barracks, pending the completion 

































of the new quar- 


ters. He didn’t 
think there was 
much danger of 
their trying to get 
away. 

To-night the _bar- 


racks were burning, and 
there were no fire-escapes, 
.and half the women were 


out of their heads with panic. 
They pressed screaming against 
the windows, from which they 
might have jumped to safety 
if it had not been. for the 
bars; the long frame build- 


ings had only two stories. 


were already sending a 
steady stream into the 
flames. There were plenty 





of buckets, and it had been 
the warden’s 


men, standing on 


ing the spread of the fire. 


ment, rocking on his heels, 
considered the situation and 
decided against the bucket 
brigade. That was all 
very well, he thought, but 

something ought to, be 

done about those girls 

first. Listen to those 

screams! He winced as 

he heard them, and 

grinned a savage, nervous 

grin. Then he left the 

group around the ladders 

and darted swiftly into 

the barracks. 

III 





It was easy to get into 
the lower hall, because the 
women 
their way down the single 
staircase rushed on out of 
doors, while those on the 
staircase § pushed and 
jammed and — screamed. 








There was water enough 
in the river, and there was a 
small fire-engine and hose, 
with which the prison staff 


idea that the 
ladders, 
should empty a constant suc- 
cession of buckets upon the 
roof and walls, thus prevent- 


Red O’Brien, standing in 
the darkness there for a mo- 


who had fought - 
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Red took one 


look at that 
packed stair, 
and knew that 


even he could 
never get up it; 
so he swung 
himself up out- 
side the railing, 
hoping that it 
would not break 
down _ under 
the pressure of 
the women’s 
bodies. 
He worked his 
way to the end of 
the well in the up- 
per hall, where the 
railing entered the wall, 
and here, where the pres- 
sure was least, he managed 
to cuff back the women 
enough to climb over. 
It was no wonder the hens 
were scared, he thought, as 
the roof of the shed where the 
fire had started crashed in, 
and a roll of black smoke shot 
with sparks moved majestically 
into the dormitory ahead of him. 
He had supposed that all the 
women in the world were on the 
stairway, but it seemed now 
that there were almost as many 
more trying to get out of the 
barred windows. There was 
one who charged up and down 
the long room, and one who 
had got into bed again and 
was moaning from under the 
covers. 
Red, who had been so restless 
when penned into his own cell, 
was very calm now. The ex- 
cess of his own strength no 
longer troubled him, for he 
knew that he would need it 
all; from a cross it had turned 
to a weapon at need. 
Frowning, he brushed aside the 
women from the nearest win- 
dow, set a hand to the warm 
bars, shook “them tentatively, 
and then almost laughed. This 
thing was going to be too easy! 
The steel doors of the men’s 
cells, set in steel, riveted with 


LEANING AS FAR OUT OF THE 
WINDOW AS HE DARED, HE 
LET HER DROP TO THE GRASS 
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steel, had made a barrier against which 
his strength was as ineffective as a kit- 
ten’s; but these bars of old iron, roughly 
fastened into the wooden frame of the 
window—why, getting the better of them 
was simply child’s play! 

He gripped the bars and pulled, then 
jerked abruptly the other way. Stopping 
to take a deep breath, he suddenly shot 
his arms out straight before him, with the 
whole of his hundred and eighty pounds’ 
weight behind the push. Red almost lost 
his balance as the entire outer framework 
of the window, with the bars, came away 
together. 

It was now that he really had to fight, 
to keep the avalanche of women who 
wished to jump out, now that the way was 
clear, from breaking their necks and dupli- 
cating the horror of the staircase. He may 
have blackened some eyes in the scuffle, 
but it was understood, presently, that he 
was in command. 

Taking one woman at.a time, he gripped 
her just under the arms, and, leaning as 
far out of the window as he dared, let her 
drop a matter of eight feet or so to the 
grass. It was back-breaking work, but in 
a moment or two he had hélp. A ladder 
was set up outside, the burly principal 
keeper swung himself over the sill, and the 
women were passed out quickly and safely. 
Even of those crowded ‘at the stair-head, 
some were persuaded to leave by the 
shorter way. 

When they .were all out, Red jumped 
from the window himself and stood off to 
look at the burning barracks. He was hot 
and breathless, his hands were torn, and 
his arms and legs ached; but he was happy 
with an exalted passion of happiness such 
as he had never known. It was not be- 
cause he had saved life; at the moment 
that fact meant little to him. For this 
hour he had escaped from the sordid, gray 
life of the jail, and had plunged into an ele- 
mental conflict with the clean and splendid 
thing that is fire—man’s oldest servant, 
most redoubtable enemy, and _ nearest 
friend. 

The barracks must go; it was clear that 
nothing could be done but to prevent fur- 
ther damage. Great, yellow sheets of flame 
roared up into the black sky, where the 
stars were dazzled out. The fiery torrents 


shook and curled and wavered like ban- 
ners; multitudinous sparks streamed and 
gushed and faded. 
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For the first time in five years Red 
O’Brien was looking at beauty, and doubt- 
less this had a part in the strange exalta- 
tion that was upon him. But he could not 
formulate his feelings; he could only pick 
at his sore hands and mutter, “ Gee!” and 
again, “ Gee!” 

The warden found him, clapped him on 
the back, all but cried upon his shoulder. 
As Red had guessed, the old man had been 
badly rattled. Between the jammed stair- 
case and the barred windows he had seen 
no hope for his wretched charges, and the 
man who had saved them seemed to him to 
have worked a miracle. 

Others came up to praise Red—blubber- 
ing girls and keepers genial beyond recog- 
nition. And then a white-faced matron 
strung them all tense again with a terrible 
cry: 

“* My Gawd, Mr. Rogers, there’s Carrie 
Green in the cooler, and I clean forgot her 
to this minute!” 

“Gimme the key!” said Red. 
is your cooler?” 

He gave no one else a chance to ask 
questions or to form a plan of rescue. For 
the hour he was clothed with a kind of au- 
thority, even before the warden, that made 
them obey him unhesitatingly. 

“It’s the door at the end of the dormi- 
tory—farthest from the fire. But you 
can’t make it now, boy! The stairs are 
burning!” 

And fire was streaming from the window 
that Red had forced; yet he ran in, through 
choking smoke, up the stairs, empty now 
except for tiny blue curls of flame upon the 
outer edges. He caught a blanket from a 
bed and emptied a water-pitcher over it, 
then unlocked the door of the little dark 
hole used for the punishment of solitary 
confinement. 

There was a girl there, sure enough, hud- 
died on the floor, shaking, silent. Red was 
grateful to her for not screaming. He bun- 
died her in his wet blanket, fell rather than 
ran down the stairs, won to the fresh air, 
and, with his burden, toppled. 


IV 


For an hour Red had been released from 
prison—not only actually, but spiritually. 
For an hour he had ceased to be a convict 
and regained the status of a man. The 
afterglow of that great hour persisted into 
the days that followed. Warden, keepers, 
and chaplain looked on him with new eyes, 


““ Where 




















addressed him with a new tone in their 
voices. Something like self-respect strug- 
gled up in his soul to meet their tacit ac- 
knowledgment of his manhood. 

And then, gradually but inevitably, the 
glow faded. The prison routine took Red 
again; the passage of days dulled the im- 
pressions he had received and made; the 
old rough, contemptuous ring came back 
into the orders given him. He was lumped 
with the others again, and his achievement 
was forgotten. 

He himself, at work in the brush-shop 
through endless days, completely lost touch 
with the stirring experience that had been 
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his. He had only the memory that once, 
for an hour, something had happened to 
him that had seemed great at the time. He 
could not recapture even a shadow of the 
exaltation he had felt. 

“ No use saying anything to the man,” 
the warden had remarked to the chaplain 
on the morning after the fire; “ because, of 
course, nothing may come of it, but I’m 
lunching with the Governor to-morrow, 
and I shall have a good deal to say to him 
about last night. You might write out 
your own account of O’Brien’s conduct, 
and I'll show him that, too. I see you 
must have spoken strongly to some of the 
newspaper lads, from the story in the 
paper.” 

It was a good lunch, and the Governor, 
who had a son in France, was in a frame of 
mind to thrill to stories of heroism, to rate 
valor and coolness highly, and to pooh- 
pooh a little boyish exuberance such as had 
sent Red to jail. He thought that ten 
years was a long time to stay in prison, 
and that five years was quite enough for 
the offense in question. He promised to 
take the case under advisement; and some 
three weeks later—they had forgotten by 
then, in the Big House, that there had ever 
been a fire—he signed a pardon for James 
O’Brien, which happened to be Red’s cor- 
rect name. 

The warden sent for Red, broke the 
news, congratulated him, and shook hands 
heartily. The chaplain came in, beaming 
through his spectacles, and said it was no 
more than the brave fellow deserved. Even 
the detested principal keeper clapped Red 
on the back with a grin, and a “ Here’s 
hoping we never meet again, O’Brien! ’’— 
a stale prison quip which is politer than it 
sounds. 

Red was back again, miraculously, in the 
atmosphere of appreciation and friendli- 
ness that he had thought lost forever, and 
he was to go out of the prison at. twelve 
o'clock. He didn’t really believe that he 
was going to be free, although he knew it 
with certain surface sections of his mind; 
but he understood the good-will around 
him, and liked it. 

“ Here’s twenty-five dollars,” said the 
warden. He and the chaplain had each 
added something to the usual outgoing 
present of a five-dollar bill. “‘ And here’s 
the address of a gentleman who will give 
you a job. If there’s anything else you’d 


like to ask, just speak up.” 
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A sudden thought flashed across Red’s 
mind, and he spoke. 

“That girl—” he said. “ Could I see 
her, do you suppose, sir—to sort of say 
good-by?” 

“‘ Which particular damsel do you mean? 
You saved about forty-seven of them, to 
the best of my recollection.” 

“ The one that was in the cooler,” Red 
explained. 

To him it seemed that the girl in the 
cooler was the only one that he had really 
rescued. He had risked something to get 
her out; had burned himself rather pain- 
fully, and had known at least one moment 
when he had not been at all sure that he 
was going to get through. And the girl 
hadn’t screamed! 

He thought she would be glad to know 
that he was going out, and he wanted to 
tell her about it; but most of all his request 
to see her was dictated by the simple, child- 
ish, very masculine desire to be thanked 
and praised for what he had done. He en- 
joyed being praised and thanked, with a 
touching delight that told of a long-starved 
appetite, and he wanted all of such indul- 
gences as he could justly claim. This girl, 
for whom he had really gone into danger, 
occurred to him as a probable source of 
more gratitude. 

They conducted Red to the chief ma- 
tron’s office, and sent for Carrie Green. 
She came in presently, and Red, who had 
not seen the girl’s face when he rescued her, 
had a shock of disappointment. 

It is not easy to be pretty in a striped 
cotton dress much too big for the wearer, 
and as disadvantageously cut as is well 
possible. The prison style of hair-dressing 
is also trying. Carrie Green’s face was 
white where it should have blooméd with 
color, and red and swollen about the eyes, 
where it should have been pale. Her ex- 
pression was not pleasant, for she looked 
thoroughly sullen and unresponsive; she 
slouched and glowered. 

Red wished himself out of the encounter, 
but his Irish blood came to his aid, and he 
delivered himself as gracefully as the cir- 
cumstances allowed. 

“I asked to see you, miss, to say good- 
by. I’m going out to-day, on account of 
what happened that night. The Governor 
pardoned me out—and me with a ten-spot 
only half through! I thought maybe you’d 
like to know about my luck. If I done 
anything for you—”’ 
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“ Who says you did anything for me?” 
broke in the girl. Her eyes flashed once 
between the swollen lids. “ You can go 
out or stay in; I should worry! It’s noth- 
ing to me. I wish you’d gone out before 
the barracks burned down, that’s all. If 
it hadn’t been for you, my troubles would 
’a’ been over now—”’ 

“ Carrie, that’s not the way to talk!” 
said the matron sharply. “ You're a bad, 
ungrateful girl. Thank O’Brien nicely for 
saving your life, now, and then you’d bet- 
ter go.” 

Red had flushed deeply, his feelings pro- 
foundly hurt. 

“Tt ain’t necessary, ma’am,” he said. 
“T didn’t know she felt that way. I 
thought—well, it don’t matter. I'll be 
going.” 

One gift prison had given Red—the gift 
of personal beauty. It had done this part- 
ly by fining an overheavy young jaw, but 
chiefly by bleaching away a bumper crop 
of big brown freckles that had made him— 
and, alas, would soon make him again—as 
speckled as a brook-trout. He had a cast 
of features, too, to which an expression of 
injured sulkiness is not unbecoming. 

As he turned toward the door, Carrie 
looked at him again, and her heart sudden- 
ly melted. 

“Oh!” she cried, stepping forward to 
detain him. ‘“ It was just as good of you! 
It was just as brave of you! I am glad 
you're going out, Mr. O’Brien. Only ’— 
her chin trembled—‘ I'd honestly just as 
soon I’d burned up with the barracks. I’m 
going out, too,-next week—” 

“Well! That’s good enough, ain’t it? 
Then why—” 

“There’s nothing for me outside. I'd 
just as lief stay in. It’s this way, Mr. 
O’Brien. I was one of these * she wanted 
pretty things’ girls, like you read about; 
only, being straight, I went out*and got 
‘em for myself—hooked them out of the 
department-stores. I got caught. Since 
they put me away, my mother’s died. I 
got a married sister that’s never written 
or been to see me; and nobody else. When 
I get out, there won’t be a soul to meet me, 
or care one way or another, only that Gert 
will probably be scared I'll come around 
to her place. She needn’t be! Do you 
see why, now?” ; 

“Look here!” said Red, acting on a 
swift impulse of pure pity. “ I'll meet you 
myself.” 

16 
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“A jot you will!” replied the girl, in- 

credulous. 
-“ On the level!” 
Vv 

Across the dull water the track of the 
sun, glimpsed through raveled clouds, lay 
like a polished streak on dirty silver. A 
dingy vessel drifted with seeming care- 
lessness past the dock, stopped her en- 
gines, and let the tide drift her back to 
the landing-place. A few minutes later 
people began to pour off the boat. They 
looked much like any other not too pros- 
perous crowd. 

A red-haired young man with a light 
powdering of freckles over his fair-skinned, 
well-modeled face, wearing a new tan suit, 
a new straw hat, and new chocolate-colored 
shoes, stood and watched the women as 
they came off. His eye fell unrecognizing- 
ly on a small girl with a light, graceful fig- 
ure, in a well-made dark-blue suit of an- 
cient cut, and a floppy blue hat with pink 
roses on it. She had rich brown hair, and 
the wind had blown color into her cheeks 
and sparkle into her eyes. Red appreciated 
her silently, and was about to let his gaze 
drift past her in search of a far different 
figure, when their eyes met, and the girl’s 
whole face broke into an enchanting, rap- 
turous smile. 

He stared. This little queen—it couldn’t 
be Carrie! It was, though; she was rush- 
ing up to him now, catching his arm, tell- 
ing him how she.hadn’t really thought he 
was really going to meet her, only she had 
been sure that he would! 

Red had meant to be nice to her, but his 
task was very easy. He, too, considerate 
as his new employer had been to him, had 
not been unvisited during the past week 
by qualms of loneliness, by a sense that the 
big world had managed very well without 
him during the years in which he had been 
put away, and was profoundly indifferent 
to his return. Here, at last, was somebody 
to whom his presence mattered, somebody 
lonelier even than he, by so much as a wo- 


man’s loneliness is always greater than a. 


man’s. 

She was so pretty, in spite of her old- 
fashioned clothes, that the eyes of other 
men followed her as she walked along at 
Red’s side. 

“We'll eat right away,” he said, with 
poignant memories of his own first meal 
outside, a week ago. “ You'll be about 
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“WHAT'S THE MATTER, MR. O'BRIEN ? WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO?” 


ready for some food, I shouldn’t wonder, anything worthy of the name. Oysters? 
after three years up there, never smelling Beefsteak—regular steak, with onions and 
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mushrooms? Go as far as you like, sister. 
I got my first week’s pay to-day, and say, 
it was’ thirty dollars!”’ 

Carrie chose fried oysters, followed by 
chocolate napoleons piled high with 
whipped cream. She explained that these 
cakes had haunted her dreams, as Red had 
been pursued by visions of more substan- 
tial eatables. They understood each other 
ecstatically; the sufferings they had passed 
through had suddenly become at once a 
joke and an indissoluble bond of sympathy. 

After the meal he suggested a movie, 
but Carrie demurred. 

“T don’t want any door shut on me at 
all,” she explained; “not even if I can 
open it when I want to. Can’t we just go 
and walk up and down the avenue? It 
looks so pretty with all the flags and lights, 
and so many people.” 

“Tt seems like kind of a cheap enter- 
tainment,”’ Red said. 4 

He had spent his week of freedom in the 
country, and had not learned how far from 
cheap it is in these days to walk the crowd- 
ed pavements of the city. In half a dozen 
blocks the pair were solicited in the name 
of as many worthy causes. Red dug up 
his quarters, as much for the impressing 
of Carrie as for any other sake, having no 
clear idea why French babies stood in spe- 
cial need of milk, or what strange thing a 
Thrift Stamp might be. 


Meanwhile the girl stared fascinated 
about her, at the unfamiliar-looking 


crowds, the foreign uniforms, the gala as- 
pect of the streets. She wanted to see 
everything, to hear everything. 

“Oh, let’s find out what he’s saying!” 
she cried, as they reached the outskirts of 
a crowd clustered about a flag-draped car, 
from which a man was speaking. “ Let’s 
get as close as we can!” 

vi 

Ir was a recruiting-party, and the people 
made way for a husky youth who perhaps 
was going to enlist. Red and Carrie 
pushed to a point where they could hear 
every word, and gave their ears to the 
speaker. 

He was an Englishman, fresh from the 
Somme front, a man who had known im- 
prisonment in Germany and had fought 
through a corner of recovered France. He 


knew the things of which he had to tell, 
and he spared his audience little, only the 
matter-of-fact and British manner of his 
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recital somehow turning the edge of the 
horrors he related. 

But Red’s eyes and Carrie’s, wide with 
consternation, drifted together as he talked, 


and their mouths hung open. They looked 
around them; the crowd drank in the sol- 
dier’s tales, shuddered, exclaimed some: 
times, but betrayed no incredulity. Red, 
simple fellow that he was, felt his face flush 
to hear some of these things in Carrie’s 
company; at others his throat contracted 
and his heart began to pound. 

There was music presently, the exciting, 
strongly accented music that descends di- 
rect from the tom-tom and sways the sim- 
plest soul. You do not need a musical ear 
to thrill to a military band. 

“ Let’s go on,” whispered Carrie. 

Red hardly heard her. Another man was 
getting up now—a little man in an olive- 
drab uniform, who shouted a running ex- 
hortation to all and sundry to sign up with 
the colors. His amazingly big voice had 
the same stirring quality as the brass in- 
struments. 

“Come on now, men! Anybody that 
likes a good scrimmage had better enlist 
right now, because ten to one this is going 
to be the last war, you know, and if you 
miss this you may never have another 
chance! We're going to Berlin, we are. 
Who’s coming along?” 

Red had begun to tremble, very slightly, 
through all his powerful frame. He scarce- 
ly felt Carrie’s hand on his arm. He was 
back in his hour again, caught once more 
into the triumphant exaltation that had 
been his as he fought at midnight with the 
clean and splendid thing that is fire. 

The fight that beckoned now was a dif- 
ferent and even nobler conflict, for it was 
waged against cruelty, savagery, and a 
huge, perverted will to crush, oppress, and 
conquer. Here the clean fire was all in the 
souls of the men who fought. Red felt the 
rush of it through his own breast, and his 
eyes turned, not to Carrie’s, but to those of 
Strangers in the crowd who evidently 
shared with him the startled inspiration of 
the call. 

“What’s the matter, Mr. O’Brien?” 
Dismayed, she tugged back upon his arm. 
‘What are you going to do?” 

yHe was pushing forward, and he flung 
her one word only: 

_ Enlist!” 

“Oh!” she wailed. 

got! What ‘ll I do?” 


“ The only friend I 
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Her cry pulled Red momentarily out of 
his trance; he looked at her again with 
eyes that saw her. The poor, pretty kid! 
She had a claim on him, too. 

He made a way out of the crowd for her, 
reached an empty stretch of pavement, and 
halted. 

‘Look here!” he said rapidly. “I like 
you, girly. I fell for you, strong and 
and permanent, when you flashed that grin 
at me, getting off the boat. All the time I 
was feeding you oysters, I was thinking I'd 
like to buy all your oysters. I’ve been 
thinking I was getting thirty a week, and 
why shouldn’t we get hitched, the sooner 
the better? Well ’—his voice swung into 
an appeal that had been absent from his 
opening sentences—‘* you heard what that 
first fellow said! Can we forget them 
things, and setile down to thinking just 
about ourselves? Wouldn’t you rather 
wait for me, and know you'd sent a man to 
fight for the flag? If you were lonesome, 
you'd know the girls that sent better men 
were lonesome, too. It would sort of join 
us up again—don’t you see? We've been 
in wrong, you and me, Carrie. Don’t you 
see this is our chance to get in right?” 

She began to laugh hysterically. 

“Do you know you're pleadin’ with me 
to give you up, Red? And you haven't 


stopped to find out yet whether I’ve got 
any use for you myself! Is this a proposal, 
or what is it?” 

They belonged to a class that has learned 
to do without any great degree of privacy 
in its love-making, and he only swung her 
onto the dark door-step of a bank before 
he kissed her. 

“Will you wait for me?” he begged. 
“Gee, you're sweet, kid! Will you wait 
for me?” 

*I guess I'll have to,” said Carrie. 

She spoke sadly; but she, too, felt the 
wine of a new pride coursing along her 
veins. He was hers, this big fellow, to give 
to the need of a country that dimly, thrill- 
ingly, was revealing itself to-night as hers 
as well. 

Under punishment, she had been a 
stOrmy atom in rebellion, charged with sul- 
len hate, her hand against every one. The 
nation might have greeted her generously 
with gifts, on her release, and she would 
have hardened her heart. But instead it 
came asking of her her best and her all, 
and against the wonderful seduction of that 
she could not hold out. 

She gave Red a little push. 

‘Go on over there and sign up!” she 
ordered him. ‘“ Whenever you get back 
ycu'll find me waiting!”’ 








I 
i OUTWARD BOUND 
’ T: chooner’s lying to out in the offing, 
: The little boats are waiting by the shore; 
We have loved and we have laughed, we have kissed and 
i we have quaiied, 
i But you cannot hold us with you any more! 
There’s a land across the sea to which we're faring, 
There are maids there soft of speech and dusky-eyed; 
Oh, we're of to sea again, and a many ports has Spain 
One may prove the promised land for which we sighed. 
Oh, life is very sweet and ever changing 
The little boats are putting off from shore; 
We're foot-loose and fancy-free as the wind upon the sea, 
And you cannot hold us with you any more! 
; Aye, though you're dear behind us, 
There's a ship that waits the tide, 
And love can never bind us 
With half the world untried 
| But beneath an opal sunset 
I In some far port of Spain, 


One day we shall remember 
And wish us back again! 


Edna Valentine Trapnell 

















FLORENCE O'DENISHAWN, EGYPTIAN DANCER IN “HITCHY KOO, 1918" 


From a photograth by Abbe, New York 


1THE STAGE 


THE PRESIDENT AS A BENEFACTOR OF THE THEATER—GOOD AND BAD IN THE 
MOTION-PICTURES—TFHE SEASON’S NEW PLAYS 


By Matthew White, Jr. 


HAT prominent American would 
you name as the best friend the 
theater has?” 

It was an afternoon in early spring, Flo 
Ziegfeld, Charlie Dillingham, Ray Com- 
stock, John Golden, Arch Selwyn, and other 
leading Broadway managers were lolling 
about the sand after a bath in Florida 
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waters. Jack Golden, who wrote “ Poor 
Butterfly,” ‘“‘ Good-by Girls, I’m Through,” 
and more such “ junk,” as he calls it, and 
who later joined with Winchell Smith in 
putting “ Turn to the Right ” on the stage, 
propounded the question, to which he him- 
self promptly supplied the answer: 
“Woodrow Wilson. He sees every play 
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ETHEL GREY TERRY, WHO HAS THE LEADING WOMAN'S ROLE IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS PICTURE, “ WHEN THE GIANT WAKES” 


Fr t photograph 


that comes to Washington, and when 
there’s no new play he takes in the vaude- 
ville at Keith’s. There are still some good 
churchgoing folk in this country who are 
inclined to look askance on theatergoing, 
and the example that the President sets by 
his frequent attendance has a _ box-office 
value beyond computation. Think what 
he said about ‘ The Country Cousin,’ and 
how he never let out a peep when K. & E. 
played up his indorsement alongside of 


Roosevelt’s. Why, he even got up in his 


White, New York 


box and made a speech on the opening 
night of ‘ Friendly Enemies.’ Remember 
what he did for us when the heatless Mon- 
days threatened to put an awful crimp in 
our business—switched our closing dates to 
Tuesdays, thus practically giving us two 
Saturday nights a week. I tell you, we 
producing managers owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Wilson we can never repay!”’ 

“ Then, Jack,” interposed Ray Com- 
stock, “ why did you punish him by set- 
ting him to music?” 

















All this I ascertained 
one July morning when I 
had climbed four flights to 
Golden’s hiding-place on 
the top floor of the Hud- 
son Theater for another 
chat with the man who 
last year gave me such a 
sprightly story of how 
“Turn to the Right” 
came to be accepted and 
cast. Hoping for some- 
thing equally good, I once 
more sought him out; but 
Shakespeare never repeats, 
you know, and for a while 
we both floundered about, 
at a loss for a subject. 

“T might tell you how 
I write my Hippodrome 
stuff,” he hazarded. “ It’s 
always done in this hot 
month, and I dive into the 
basement, among the ele- 
phants, for coolness and 
inspiration. I’m not cer- 
tain that I didn’t get the 
atmosphere for ‘ Poor But- 
terfly’ and ‘ Melody 
Land’. down there; but, 
shucks, you don’t want 
that sort of thing.” 

Just then his eye caught 
a framed photograph of 
the group on the Florida 
sands, and he told me of 
the episode I have already 
related. 

“ But what’s that about 
setting Wilson to music?” 
I wanted to know. 

“ Oh,” he replied, “ that 
was a song I made out of 
the President’s speeches 
during his last campaign. 
Happening to read in one 
of them two sentences that 
chanced to rime, I hunted 
up others, and in time got 
enough to make a song. 
You know, you only need 
eight rimes. Well, I set 
the lines to music, called it 
‘Fall into Line for Your 
Motherland,’ and through 
Dudley Field Malone I 
was invited to come down 
and sing it for the Presi- 
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VIOLET HEMING, LEADING WOMAN IN THE NEW COHAN & HARRIS 
PLAY, “ THREE FACES EAST” 


From her latest photograth 
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FRANCINE LARRIMORE, APPEARING IN “ DOUBLE EXPOSURE” THE L-: ST FARCE BY AVERY 
HOPWOOD, AUTHOR OF “ FAIR AND WARMER” 


From a photograph by Mishkin, New York 
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ALICE BRADY, WHO RETURNS FROM 
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PLAY BY OWEN 


DAVIS, “ FOREVER AFTER 
Fron a pyrighted photograph by C. Smith Gardner 
dent. He didn’t seem displeased with the “The blood of every nation’s running strong 
thing. At least, to quote his words as within your veins 


near as I remember them now, when I 


said: ‘If you don’t think it is any good, - 


we can destroy the song and have the in- 
cident forgotten,’ he readily replied: ‘I 
don’t know that your music is any good, 
Golden, but I think my words are fine!’ 

“ Look ”—Mr. Golden passed me over a 
copy of the piece—“ here is a wonderful 
letter he wrote me.” 

The letter was printed on the cover. 

“ But we weren’t in the war then,” I re- 
marked, indicating the date, “ April 17, 
1916,” and then laying my finger on the 
sentences—‘‘ I am sincerely complimented 
that you should have chosen the words for 
the song from my speeches. I envy those 


who can make any great impulse, particu- 
larly the great impulse of patriotism, move 
in such strains and accents as will a” icken 
the pulse of a whole people.” 

“Yes, that’s the odd part of it,” replied 
Golden. 


“ Note these lines from the song: 


And freed trom hyphen chains, 
Are men of brawn and brains, 
Ready to forget themselves, forget their love of 
life, 
And die for honor, mother, home, or wife. 
Our destiny lies written in poetic line and song; 
The mission of the strong 
Must be to right cach wrong. 


‘“ Every one of those sentences came out 
of Wilson’s speeches, which, as you can see 
by the date, were all delivered before we 
went into the big fight.” 

“It’s a pity you didn’t know,” I re- 
marked, “and delay publication until a 
year later.” 

“Oh, but the thing went all right as it 
was. It was sung throughout the country 
by a great number of actors, and thousands 
of copies were given away, for it wasn’t a 
money-making scheme. Neither the au- 
thor nor the composer received any royal- 
ties from it, but a substantial sum was sent 
to the Red Cross.” 
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“ Well,” I said as I rose to go, “ now 
that I know how Wilson’s words have been 
made into a song, I’m not so much sur- 
prised to learn that Roosevelt’s speeches 
are to be turned into a motion-picture.”’ 

Verily the trail of the press-agent is 
tightly coiled about the film industry. 
Reading of Caruso’s capture for the movies, 
I recall the old days when the dime mu- 
seums used to engage anybody who had 
chanced to challenge the morbid curiosity 
of the mob. There was frankly no ques- 
tion of the celebrity being able to do any- 
thing but sit on a platform and be looked 
at. Could anything be more absurd than to 
pay huge sums to a man whose chief asset 

his voice—must necessarily be mute in 
the duties demanded of him? And yet I 
doubt not that millions will throng the 
houses where the Caruso film is displayed. 

Fitting, on the other hand, in every way, 
is the engagement of Fred Stone for the 
camera. Equally with Douglas Fairbanks 
his talents appeal directly to the eye, and 
John Emerson and Anita Loos had a 
happy inspiration in basing his first sce- 
nario on his early career as a circus per- 
former. 

Frank failure waited on the screen dé- 
buts of such Shakespearian actors as Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson and the late Sir 
Herbert Tree. Recalling the haunting vo- 
cal charm of Maude Adams, it is small 
wonder that she reiterates her determina- 
tion never to succumb to the lure of the 
cinema. And one can easily guess why 
John Drew remains obdurate to its glitter- 
ing enticements. 

A year ago Arthur Hopkins was persuad- 
ed to make a brief incursion into movie- 
land, but he came out more than ‘ever en- 
amored of the spoken play, as his activities 
last season testified. 

“ There seemed to be an absence of 
everything but money,” he told the New 
York Times, “ and the worst of taste was 
constantly shown in the flaunting of 
money; but all the money in the world will 
not keep a baby’s chin dry, and the movie 
baby’s chin was almost invariably a slip- 
pery sight!” 

I have another charge to bring against 
the celluloid drama— its persistent aim at 
stunt acts. Because a thing is difficult of 


accomplishment, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that watching it wi'l be a fascinating 
pastime; 
wheels 


but that little tin divinity on 
the movie director—seems to think 
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otherwise, particularly when he has a so- 


called comic to put over. Yet, as soon as 
one lodges criticism—‘* Oh, but you must 
remember,” is the retort, “ the movies are 
but an infant industry!” 

An infant, indeed, but one troubled with 
elephantiasis, else why should it be neces- 
sary for the legitimate so frequently to pro- 
claim the fact that it is not offering a pic- 
ture? For instance, in the advertisement 
of “Hitchy Koo,” I read, “ Raymond 
Hitchcock—-himself.” It is the picture 
people who are to blame for such a state of 
things, which is the result of their objec- 
tionable habit of announcing star and piece 
without a word to show that it is not a 
speaking play. 

There is one thing that all their money 
and all their ingenuity have not yet been 
able to accomplish, and that is to make the 
wheels of slow-moving vehicles revolve on 
the screen in any direction but backward. 
Some of the brightest minds in the indus- 
try have applied themselves to correcting 
this optical illusion, but so far without find- 
ing any remedy that is not worse than the 
disease. 

I feel at liberty to relieve my mind of 
criticisms on the motion-pictures, because I 
am not, like Walter Prichard Eaton and 
some others, rootédly opposed to them. I 
see them frequently, and thus am writing 
of something about which I know as much, 
at any rate, as the usual movie fan. I un- 
reservedly approve of the big vogue at- 
tained by D. W. Griffith’s “ Hearts of the 
World,” a war picture that gives one the 
best all-round idea of the great conflict that 
can be obtained anywhere. It has been 
running in New York since the 5th of 
April, and in that month you had to buy 
your seats of the’speculators if you, wanted 
to see it. In Chicago it has been on view 
for an equal length of time, and in London 
it followed “ Very Good Eddie” at the 
Palace Theater. In fact, the English stamp 
of approval was placed on the film even be- 
fore it was taken, when Mr. Lloyd George 
instructed the British military authorities 
to give Mr. Griffith and his camera men 
every opportunity to get what they sought 

real pictures of actual scenes at the front. 
The result is a cinema as greatly superior 
to “ Intolerance”’ as that was inferior to 
its Griffith predecessor, “‘ The Birth of a 
Nation.” 

Griffith struck the key-note of success 
when he elected to call his offering a love- 
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ALMA TELL, WHO HAS GONE ON TOUR IN THE LEAD OF “EYES OF YOUTH,’ THE UNIQUE PLAY 
THAT RAN FOR MORE THAN A YEAR IN NEW YORK 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, 
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story, and to run it along for a sufficient 
number of thousand feet in peace-time until 
one got sufficiently well acquainted with 
the characters to be able to sympathize 
with them in the hardships of war. In this 
respect the picture has it all over the 
spoken play. Time limitations would not 
permit a war drama to give so much space 
to peace merely by way of preparation. 
And yet, in spite of this, “ Hearts of the 
World” gives you every detail of war, 


even to the rats. Only the cooties are 
missing. 


A striking feature in the success of this 


THE NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 
“HEAD OVER HEELS” 


MITZI, STARRING IN 


From a phot 








graph by White, New York 
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particular film is the music selected to ac- 
company its course. Certain characters 
have their own peculiar strains, like Wag- 
ner’s heroes. It was a happy thought to 
bar any musical director’s ambition to 
shine as a composer and substitute excerpts 
from famous operas. 

Writing of Griffith reminds me that I 
have just turned up an interesting bit of 
movie talk out of the past. On October 2, 
1915, George Cohan delivered this weighty 
judgment: 


The worst thing that ever happened for motion- 
pictures was “ The Birth of a Nation.” 


Then, after descant- 
ing on the fact that 
its enormous success 
led Tom, Dick, and 
Harry among the film 
folk to believe that 
they could go and do 
likewise, he con- 
tinued: 


I am astonished that 
any legitimate actor or 
actress of reputation can 
go into the movies and 
think that they can come 
back to drama again as 
good as they were before. 

Suppose that the head 
chef at Delmonico’s ac- 
cepted a job at a Childs 
restaurant, do you think 
he would be worth any- 
thing as a chef to Mr. 
Delmonico after he had 
been working at the other 
place? The case in re- 
gard to dramatic stars 
who have gone into the 
movies is perfectly par- 
allel 

I am not afraid of the 
movies hurting the drama, 
and I do not think they 
have done so; it is the 
people in the show busi- 
ness themselves who have 
hurt it by selling out and 
betraying it. 

Cohan & Harris have 
been offered big sums of 
money for the rights to 
plays by motion-picture 
concerns, but have stead- 
fastly refused to consider 
any of these and 
this will be our policy in 
the future. 


oliers, 


This dictum of Co- 
han’s was pronounced 
only three years ago, 


OF CiRCUS LIFE, 
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THE FAIRBANKS TWINS, TWO OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE FEATURES IN. THE 
ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 


NEWEST 


From a photograth by Sarony, New York 


but you all know that a change of heart 
has come over him. Not only has his 
firm released many of its comedies to the 
films, but Mr. Cohan himself has acted in 
several of them. Now rumor runs that he 
will return to the speaking boards next win- 
ter. We shall see if he comes back as good 
as he was before he ducked behind the 
screen. 

SEASON 


RUSHING THE 


Last month I told you that very prob- 
ably the theatrical year of 1918-1919 would 
be inaugurated with “ Friendly Enemies ” 
at the Hudson. 


Well, I was right, but I 


had no notion that its production would 
break all records for New York in the way 
of getting there first. July 22 is an un- 
conscionably early date to ask critics to 
cover a new play. Al Woods had no idea 
of bringing his big plum to Broadway be- 
fore August until four days before he rang 
up the curtain on the war comedy-drama 
in which Sam Bernard and Louis Mann 
had already triumphed in Chicago. It is 
said that the sudden change of- plan was 
caused by the possibility that “Allegiance,” 
an underlined Faversham offering, might 
prove to be closely similar in subject- 
matter. 
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ISABEL LOWE, WHO PLAYS THE BABY-TALK GIRL OF “SEVENTEEN,” BILLIE BURKE, AND OTHER 
PARTS, IN “THE PASSING SHOW OF 1918" AT THE WINTER GARDEN 


From a photograph by Campbell Studios, New York 


As it happened, after a continued spell 
of cool weather, which kept the unprece- 
dented number of fourteen attractions play- 
ing in Manhattan as late as July 20, on 
that very day the mercury started to climb. 
On Monday, the 22nd, the first hot night 
of 1918 was ready to make arduous the task 


of the players in “ Friendly Enemies,” who 
are frequently required to wear overcoats. 


re 


This, however, did not hinder them. from 
repeating the hit they had already regis- 
tered in Washington and the West. I have 
little doubt that when July 22 comes round 
again it will find “ Friendly Enemies ” still 
setting the Hudson afire with enthusiasm. 

By no means a remarkable play, this 
simple story of two Germans, one thor- 
oughly Americanized, the other still cling- 
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WILDA BENNETT, LEADING WOMAN OPPOSITE DONALD BRIAN IN THE NEW MUSICAL PLAY, 
“THE GIRL BEHIND THE GUN” 


From a photogrash by Campbell Studios, New York 
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JANE COWL, WHO RETURNS TO NEW YORK AFTER A YEAR'S ABSENCE TO STAR IN THE NEW 


PLAY BY HERSELF AND JANE MURFIN, “INFORMATION, PLEASE” 


From her latest photograph 
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ing to his belief that the Fatherland can do 
no wrong, could not well be more timely. 
There’s scarcely a woman in any audience 
these nights who has not a son, brother, or 
sweetheart fighting for freedom “ over 
there,” so the leave-taking, the peril, and 
the happy escape of the young Plattsburg 
lieutenant all appeal to the recollection or 
the apprehension of thousands. 

The piece fits the two stars as close as a 
gas-mask ought to fit. As why shouldn’t 
it when, as of the two authors, Samuel 
Shipman has been playwright extraordi- 
nary to Louis Mann, and Aaron Hoffman 
has held a similar relation to Sam Bernard? 

Both Mann and Bernard resorted to 
vaudeville before this lucky dramatic find 
put them back where they belong. Two 
years ago Bernard lamented to a Washing- 
ton reporter: 

“You can’t get anything to play in any 
more. People don’t write anything. They 
steal, and they imitate, and they exploit 
the talents of one good-looking man or wo- 
man, but they do not write plays that can 
be acted any more.” 

Then along came our entrance into the 
war, supplying the theme of a play that 
gives both men opportunities beyond all 
that their fondest dreams could have con- 
jured up. 


SOME NON-WAR PLAYS 


There was some justification for empha- 
sizing, in the advertisements of “‘ Keep Her 
Smiling,” the fact that Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Drew were “appearing personally in a 
spoken play.” A good deal of water has 
flowed under the East River bridges since 
John Drew’s brother convulsed us with his 
impersonation of the young man minus 
three front teeth in “ Billy’s Tombstones.” 
That was before the advent of the pictures, 
in which Mr. Drew and his wife—the for- 
mer Lucille McVey—have been highly suc- 
cessful in a series of comedies that have 
owed much of their popularity to their close- 
ness to the daily lives of the people who saw 
them. But it was weary work, as Mrs. Drew 
once told me in a talk at the studio, devis- 
ing one of these every week for the fifty-two 
weeks in a year; so when Edgar Franklin 
happened to write a series of magazine 
stories whose two leading characters fitted 
the Henry and Polly of the scenarios as if 
they had been invented expressly for them 
—which they weren’t—the two winners in 
screenland eagerly embraced the opportu- 
17 
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nity to exchange the glare of the Cooper- 
Hewitts for the flare of the footlights. 

“ That’s good!” said the man in front of 
me, still remaining in his seat after the final 
curtain to “Keep Her Smiling,” on the 
very hot night when I saw the piece. 
Higher praise than this I seldom hear in all 
my persistent theatergoing. 

The reason for the appeal of the play is 
easily understood. The plot is of that hu- 
man sort which comes home to all of us— 
the loving but extravagant wife, the adoring 
but ever-anxious husband. Add to this his 
fear of his employer, plus the wife’s belief 
that he is invaluable to the firm, and you 
have the ingredients for complications of 
the sort that usually result in the longest 
runs. 

Mr. Drew’s acting is the finest I have 
seen since his kinsman, Lionel Barrymore, 
set “The Copperhead” on its tottering 
legs. Pathos and comedy are mingled in 
effective juxtaposition; and it’s all of the 
quiet kind, too. The glance of an eye, the 
manner of closing the gate of his cashier’s 
cage, the clipping off of a cigar-end—all 
these things show real genius in achieving 
results with the apparent minimum of effort. 

Another offering of refreshing quality in 
these war-stressed days is the farce, “‘ She 
Walked in Her Sleep,” written by Mark 
Swan and produced with an admirable cast 
by George Broadhurst. Now that it has 
been done, one wonders why no one ever 
thought to do it before—to take an utterly 
innocent girl and send her into other peo- 
ple’s rooms while slumbering. And the 
beauty of Mr. Swan’s play is that it is all 
fun and nothing else. 

Another novelty is an adorable mother- 
in-law, instead of the moth-eaten type. The 
part is admirably played by Isabel Irving, 
who followed Georgia Cayvan as leading 
woman of Daniel Frohman’s old Lyceum 
stock company of happy memories. More 
recently she played in the Chicago cast of 
“ Under Cover.” 

Arthur Aylesworth is admirable as a hus- 
band much in awe of his wife, while the 
first-night audience discovered a find in 
“ slaveys”’ in the person of Eva Williams as 
Mamie Cassidy. It was almost uncanny, 
by the way, to note the strong resemblance 
to his father, the famous Joe, possessed by 
William Winter Jefferson, who plays Dr. 
Keith. 

A third play of the new season, that had 
nothing to do with the war, was “ The Blue 
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Pearl,” by Anne Crawford Flexner. To 
achieve her premise Mrs. Flexner must 
needs carry a man and woman—married, 
but not to each other—to Atlantic City for 
a surreptitious week-end together. The 
priceless pearl is presented by the man to 
the woman as a souvenir of the visit, and 
the woman has it inscribed with a record 
of the fact; so when the jewel is subsequent- 
ly stolen there’s the deuce to pay. The 
theft takes place at a reception, when the 
lights are out for a second, and the rest of 
the evening is occupied with mystifying the 
audience as to the identity of the purloiner. 
I confess that I, for one, guessed wrong. 

George Nash, an old reliable in this sort 
of thing, is a police commissioner. You 
may recall him in “ Officer 666,” and as 
Doc Madison in “The Miracle Man.” 
Truly artistic work is done by Annie Hughes 
in the only comedy réle—that of a grande 
dame who at first refuses to stay and be 
searched, and then, when allowed to depart, 
vows she will stop where she is until she 
learns who stole the pearl. Miss Hughes is 
the English actress who, after playing Rose 
Stahl’s part in “ The Chorus Lady ” over 
there, became Dame Quickly in “ The 
Merry Wives ” with Hackett here, and Mrs. 
Allonby with Margaret Anglin in “ A Wo- 
man of No Importance.” 


TO KEEP YOU GUESSING 


Mystery raised to the mth power charac- 
terizes “‘ Three Faces East,” a play of the 
secret service, which followed the year’s run 
of “ A Tailor-Made Man ” at the Cohan & 
Harris Theater. Written by one Anthony 
Paul Kelly, hitherto known only for his 
screen scenarios, it is remarkable for the 
great amount of smoke it raises to very little 
fire. There’s always something wonderful 
on the verge of being pulled off, but nothing 
really happens. Even a raid of airplanes 
over London gives us only noise. 

The most striking factor in the thing is 
the reaction of the audience to the series 
of affronts to its own guessing powers. The 
wave of audible amazement which sweeps 
the house at the discovery that the person 
one is sure was a German spy is nothing 
of the sort, but an English secret-service 
agent, rises to a crest and then breaks into 
a laugh—which may or may not be sweet 
music in the ears of the playwright, for he 
may have expected a thrill at that point; 
but it is likely to bring many people to the 
BOx-office. 
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To make the guessing still more difficult, 
a piece of this sort should be played by a 
cast of unknown actors—as, for example, 
was the case with “ Paid in Full” on its 
first New York showing. That famous 
play made reputations for all concerned in 
it. Frank Sheridan, by the bye, who was 
the ship’s captain, has an important rdle 
in “ Three Faces East,” while the lovely 
blond heroine is Violet Heming, last season 
seen here in Fred Jackson’s farce, “ Losing 
Eloise.” Miss Heming was born in England 
of theatrical folk, so the latch-string to the 
stage door was always out for her. In 1915 
she was the English secret-service agent 
in one of our early war plays, “ Under 
Fire.” Previous to that she was in another 
of Mr. Megrue’s—“ Under Cover.” 

Besides Miss Heming, Emmett Corrigan 
is featured in “ Three Faces East” as a 
Belgian butler serving a member of the Brit- 
ish cabinet. If you think back to 1910, 
you may recall him in “ The Deep Purple ”; 
and some three seasons ago he was with 
Julia Arthur as Elijah Bradshaw in “ The 
Eternal Magdalene.” 


ART AND THRIFT AT THE WINTER GARDEN 


It is scarcely a compliment to the piece 
when one takes to watching the gyrations 
of the musical director in preference to 
keeping one’s eye on the stage. And yet one 
might well list Charles Previn as an added 
attraction, rather than a distraction, to 
“ The Passing Show of 1918,” which, owing 
to the big hit of “ Sinbad,” did not make 
its appearance at the Winter Garden until 
July 25. Thus it came to be reckoned as 
the second offering in the new theatrical 
year, instead of the final kick in the old one. 

Apropos of kicks, the dancing struck me 
as at the same time the best and the worst 
feature of the production. Adele Astaire 
and her brother Fred infuse real “ pep ” 
into the steps and slides they take, whereas 
Isabel Rodriquez, essaying the arm grya- 
tions of Salome, frankly bored me, giving 
pithy point to George Hassell’s remark that 
she was the only dancer to whom legs 
seemed superfluous. Besides Hassell—who 
was the droll butler movie-fan in “ Love 
o’ Mike ”’—Charlie Ruggles and George 
Schiller have been recruited from the legiti- 
mate. A distinct addition to the Winter 
Garden staff is Watson Barratt as art direc- 
tor, the scenery and costumes in this year’s 
“ Passing Show ” being really noteworthy. 

Most of the comedy comes from Willie 
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Howard, of Howard & Howard. The catch- 
iest tune is one that accompanies the Thrift 
Stamp drive, during which pretty chorus- 
girls trip up and down the aisles, selling 
stamps to the audience. This is a decided 
step forward from pelting people with rub- 
ber balls, and must net a handsome sum 
to the government at the nine performances 
given every week. 


TOO BIG A CAST 


Judicious pruning might have improved 
“ A Very Good Young Man,” besides sav- 
ing money for the people who put it on. 
There are too many characters; one tires 
of the supes who help eke out the second 
act, but who have absolutely nothing to do 
with the story. The theme is not particu- 
larly new. We have already encountered 
the stage hero who was considered too per- 
fect for human nature’s daily food; but 
Martin Brown has placed him against a 
background where one would least expect 
to find him—the low-comedy atmosphere 
of the old Harrigan & Hart days. And 
Arthur Hopkins has been lucky enough to 
induce one of the players from that period 
to take a leading part in the piece.: 

This is Ada Lewis, who is at her very 
best as Mrs. Mandelharper, of East New 
York, who has inherited an undertaking 
business from her husband, and who has a 
flighty daughter to marry off. The other 
mother in the comedy, Mrs. Hannigan, is 
also capitally acted by Josephine Meyer, 
late of the Washington Square folk, who 
found Broadway not as kind to them as 
Third Avenue, and. passed into the “ has 
beens ” last spring. The very good young 
man, who breaks out horribly in the second 
act, falls to Wallace Eddinger, and it made 
me feel my age to have a critic remark of 
him that he did not seem young enough for 
the part. You see, I first met Eddinger 
when he wore long, golden curls, was called 
“ Wallie,” and had all the young girls rav- 
ing over him as the cutest of the Little 
Lord Fauntleroys. 

I shall be curious to see what happens 
to “ A Very Good Young Man.” It has all 
the faults of a first play, and yet possesses 
so many virtues that it seems a pity that it 
could not have been bettered by a judicious 
revision. I might add that its monotony in 
characterization—all the types being ad- 
dicted to slang—militates against the piece. 

I was a first-nighter when I saw it, and 
I am frank to admit that the notices were 
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all much more favorable than either I or 
my companion had looked for. Hence 
my interest in the future career of the 
comedy. 


A GEM IN WAR PLAYS 


“Under Orders ” does not need the ad- 
vertisement of being a “ dramatic novelty ” 
to insure audiences. Those who have seen 
it will be ready enough to proclaim its 
value as one of the few powerful plays the 
war has given us. After the second of the 
four acts one quite forgets that the thing 
is in a sense a “ stunt” production, being 
acted by only two persons, each of whom 
has a double réle. For the two players 
Mr. Woods has made a particularly happy 
choice in Shelley Hull and Effie Shannon, 
the former doubling as a captain in the 
American army and as his cousin of equal 
rank in the German Imperial Guards. Miss 
Shannon, of course, is the mother in each 
case. 

It would be unfair to those who expect 
to see it to tell the story of the piece, which 
was played in London last season. The 
scenes are laid in England and Germany, 
and the action has been brought up to Feb- 
ruary, 1918. Mr. Hull, known best for his 
Cinderella..Man, differentiates the two * 
cousins with remarkable finesse and with- 
out that exaggeration of points which mars 
so many similar attempts. Miss Shannon, 
of Daniel Frohman’s old Fourth Avenue 
Lyceum stock forces, infuses a genuinely 
maternal tone into her impersonation, and 
in these days of frequent farewells it is not 
surprising that she is responsible for many 
a wet eye in the audience. 

The thoughtless may congratulate Al 
Woods on securing so rich a plum as a two- 
character play which promises to pack the 
Eltinge for months to come. I prefer to 
thank him for giving New Yorkers the op- 
portunity to enjoy one of the few war 
dramas that one would care to see twice. 

“Under Orders” was called “Out of 
Hell ” in England, and “ My Boy ” during 
its spring try-out in America. It is the fifth 
war play of the new season, the first being 
“ Friendly Enemies”; the second, “ Alle- 
giance,” by Prince and Princess Pierre 
Troubetzkoy, presented August 1 by Wil- 
liam Faversham, and not too enthusiastical- 
ly received; the third, a short-lived atrocity 
called “ Mother’s Liberty Bond”; the 
fourth, “ Three Faces East.” And there 
are more to come. 





Our Last War with England 


NOT THAT OF 1812, BUT THE SO-CALLED AROOSTOOK WAR OF 1837-1839, CAUSED 
BY THE FRONTIER DISPUTE BETWEEN MAINE AND NEW BRUNSWICK 


By I. F. Ferris 


States are now allies, and in the 

minds of most people the last time 
they were antagonists was during the War 
of 1812. Yet, there was another and later 
war, practically forgotten by history, in 
which the British were our enemies—a war 
settled without a battle and without a 
casualty. 

In the treaty between the United States 
and England, drawn at the close of the 
Revolutionary War in 1783, the north- 
eastern boundary-line of the United States 
was not established so definitely as it would 
have been had that region been less of an 
unknown wilderness than it then was, al- 
though now it is well known to many a 
tourist and sportsman. 

Of actual geographical knowledge of the 
territory, as we understand geography to- 
day, there was absolutely none. Surveys 
did not exist, and the designated northern 
boundary of what is now the State of 
Maine was vaguely described as “ the 
high lands.” 

The inhabitants of Maine, then a part 
of the State of Massachusetts, construed 
the boundary-line mentioned in the treaty 
as being in the center of the St. John 
River, which circled to the north of the 
high lands—these same high lands consti- 
tuting the watershed of the St. John, the 
Penobscot, and the Aroostook. The ex- 
treme northeastern part of this country 
was settled with that impression in the 
minds of the pioneers. 

A large proportion of these early settlers 
were refugees from Acadia, driven by the 
destruction of their homes to seek a more 
peaceful habitation beyond the limits of 
the former French-Canadian border. All 
of the Evangelines of that day did not stray 
so far from home as Longfellow’s heroine, 
for most of the homeless French sought 
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locations near the country which they still 
regarded as home, and to which they hoped 
some day to return. 

After the War of 1812, in which the 
northern part of Maine was occupied by 
the British, Great Britain assumed that 
the boundary-line was far to the south of 
the St. John River. The bitterness of feel- 
ing that still prevailed, after the dispute 
between the nations had been governmen- 
tally settled, perhaps served to make the 
governor of the British colony of New 
Brunswick more obstinate than he would 
otherwise hdve been in his claims to jur- 
isdiction over the territory between the 
Aroostook and the St. John. 

This piece of territory is now Aroostook 
County, Maine, noted for its potato plan- 
tations, and known as being the abode of 
the richest vegetable farmers in the United 
States. It came into somewhat unpleasant 
prominence during the winter of 1916- 
1917, when the Aroostook potato barons 
were charged with holding back their crops 
and creating an artificial scarcity. It was 
said that they raised the price by selling 
potatoes back and forth between them- 
selves at steadily higher quotations, and 
that they bled the consumer’s pocketbook 
of more money than the Aroostook region 
had ever before garnered for a single year’s 
crop. :; 


THE MADAWASKA PLANTATIONS 


The scattered houses of the pioneer set- 
tlers on what was supposed to be the United 
States side of the St. John multiplied until 
they extended some twenty miles along the 
river, and the settlers organized themselves 
into the Madawaska Plantations. A repre- 
sentative from the district was duly chosen 
and sent to the first session of the Maine 
Legislature in 1820, after the State had 
been set off from Massachusetts. 





OUR LAST WAR 


It was this that brought the locality to 
the attention of the government, for up to 
that time the region had been regarded as 
a wilderness occasionally traversed by trap- 
pers and hunters. It had been supposed 
that the only clearings were those made 
by little groups of lumbermen who went 
into the forests in the autumn and floated 
their logs down the rivers in the spring. 

The fact that Americans had actually 
effected a settlement so far in the north- 
land, yet large enough to send a repre- 
sentative to a State Legislature, caused 
Congress to send an officer to the Mada- 
waska Plantations in June, 1837, to take 
the census. 

This visible sign that the United States 
claimed jurisdiction over the disputed strip 
aroused the British officials, who until 
then had contented themselves with a 
half-hearted, intermittent supervision of the 
district. A constable arrested the census 
officer, whose name was Ebenezer Greely, 
charged him with trespass upon territory 
belonging to Great Britain, and carried him 
to the nearest Canadian shiretown. The 
sheriff there, fearing that the result of the 
arrest would be to plunge the two nations 
into war, refused to receive the prisoner or 
to lock him up, and the census officer was 
returned to the plantations and set at lib- 
erty." A few days afterward, however, he 
was again arrested; and this time he was 
taken to Fredericton, the capital of New 
Brunswick, and lodged in the provincial 
jail there. 

Governor Dunlap, of Maine, thereupon 
issued a proclamation relating that the 
State had been invaded by a foreign power 
and a citizen had been deprived of his 
lawful liberty; but the dispute simmered 
along for a year with only heated talk and 
a few clashes of authority between con- 
stables and other petty officers. 


THE MAINE MILITIA IN THE FIELD 


In 1838 Governor Edward Kent took 
steps to increase the State militia for the 
purpose of protecting the boundary-lines. 
The State Legislature met in secret session 
and authorized the raising of two hundred 
volunteers, which force was placed under 
the command of Captain Stover Rines. 

The first company of volunteers left 
Bangor on February 5, 1839, and on arrival 
at the disputed boundary captured a small 
body of Canadian lumbermen, who were 
held as trespassers. Captain Rines then 
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advanced to the mouth of the Little 
Madawaska River, where he and a part 
of his force were captured by British troops 
and transported to Fredericton. The sher- 
iff of the plantations succeeded in making 
a retreat with the remainder of Rines’s 
force, which he guided to Augusta, Maine. 
All this was done without the firing of a 
gun or bloodshed of any sort. 

Governor Harvey, of New Brunswick, 
then took action. He defined the attitude 
of Great Britain in a proclamation declar- 
ing that British territory had been invaded 
by an armed force, and ordered out one 
thousand of the colonial militia, at the 
same time serving notice on the Governor 
of Maine to recall all American troops from 
the Aroostook region. 

It was on the issue of the boundary dis- 
pute and the foreign invasion of United 
States territory that the Democratic party 
of that day regained its control of the State 
of Maine, which it had lost at the previous 
election. Its candidate for Governor, John 
Fairfield, of Saco, was elected by a large 
majority. 

Governor Fairfield’s reply to the demand 
of the British colonial governor was prompt 
and energetic. He at once called his Leg- 
islature in special session, and at his sug- 
gestion it passed an act appropriating eight 
hundred thousand dollars, to be expended 
for the defense of the lands of the State 
at the discretion of the Governor. A draft 
of ten thousand three hundred and forty- 
three militiamen was also ordered, and the 
organizing and command of the force was 
placed in the hands of General Bachelder. 
It was unusually severe weather, the roads 
were knee-deep in snow, yet this body of 
soldiers, a large one for so small a State, 
was mobilized within a week. 

The War of 1812 had not been forgotten, 
and Congress was in no mood to temporize, 
so it sustained the action of the State by 
passing a bill authorizing the President to 
raise fifty thousand troops and appropri- 
ating ten million dollars for expenses. 


GENERAL SCOTT’S WISE PACIFICATION 


While the raising of troops went on, 
Major-General Winfield Scott came to 
Maine with his staff. Matters had pro- 
gressed so rapidly that by the time he ar- 
rived there were thirty thousand troops 
ready for him. He prevailed upon the com- 
manders of the State and colonial forces to 
refrain from actual hostilities, and an 
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armed truce was established, with the 
troops of each side holding a portion of the 
disputed territory. 

It needed but a word from Scott to 
plunge the nations into a conflict which 
might have lasted many years and caused 
incalculable losses, but this fine soldier was 
far-seeing enough to realize that friendly 
negotiation was a better means of settle- 
ment than war. Pending the discussion of 
the matter by Daniel Webster, then Sec- 
retary of State, and Lord Ashburton, whom 
the British government had sent over as 
special ambassador to adjust the dispute, 
he succeeded in inducing both sides to re- 
lease the prisoners taken. 

The treaty which defined the boundary 
was finally signed in 1842, Maine giving 
up a strip of the territory claimed between 
the St. John and the Aroostook, although 
lapse of time has shown that she retained 
the most fertile part of the tract. Great 
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Britain, in return, made a concession of 
disputed territory along the borders of 
Lake Champlain and Lake Superior. 

The opposing forces were withdrawn, 
and two very peaceful monuments stand 
to-day as reminders of “ the war that was 
never fought.”” These monuments are the 
prosperous towns of Fort Kent and Fort 
Fairfield, originally fortifications named 
after Maine’s two war Governors of that 
day. 

In 1910 there were still carried on the 
pension-lists of the State of Maine eight 
surviving soldiers of the Aroostook War, 
the war without a battle or a casualty. 
These have since died at ages from ninety 
to a hundred years, and the bloodless con- 
flict, as has already been said, is practically 
forgotten. It was the last time that Great 
Britain and the United States were antago- 
nists, and let us hope that it was the last 
time they ever will be. 





THE GIVERS 


It is prudent to give, in a crisis so great, 
And so clear to our vision the peril it brings— 
To give faith, to give service of sinew and brain, 
And surrender some title of value in things; 
To pledge freely of that which we harvest or forge 
And appraise in a market term—bushels or tons; 
But the givers who give in a measureless way 
Are the mothers who silently give up their sons. 


It is well the commanders in council should sit 
And earnestly seek how to meet force with force; 
It is needful to learn how to fight with effect, 
When to fight and to conquer is honor’s plain course; 
But the point where the mettle of men will be tried, 
In the clash of the nations, is close to the guns; 
And the planners whose work will be vitalized there 
Are the mothers, back home, who have given their sons. 


It is fitting to speak of the folly of war, 
With its product of ruin, its mountain of wo; 

It is fitting to search for the cause and the cure, 
And the guilt of it all to a candid world show; 

It is meet, for the purpose they own, and their deeds, 
That we liken the foe to the terrible Huns; 

But the mothers will settle the issue at last 


Through the valor and strength that they give to their sons. 


Praise will go to the chiefs who lead armies, and those 
Who are serving untitled—the captains in peace; 
There are doers unheard of as yet, who will rise 
To be named as the tasks of the conflict increase; 
Every class, every calling, is claiming its share; 
Like a flame through the nation a new spirit runs; 
But the brave souls whose service will hallow our cause 
Are the mothers who give to the country their sons! 


John T. Broderick 





The Odd Measure 


Learn French, ITHOUT doubt, the question how to learn French quickly and 
If You Are practically is taking on the proportions of a serious problem for 


Going to those among the vast army of Americans now following the Stars 
France! and Stripes to France who are ignorant of the French language, or whose 
Quick and Practical knowledge of it is merely bookish. A 

Methods of The advant-ge of speaking with some degree of facility the language of 
Teaching Have the land where so many of us are privileged to help in securing the ultimate 
Been Devised for triumph of right is obvious. In not a few cases, inability to do so must 
Our Soldiers prove a considerable impediment to efficiency, and in all cases it must 

impoverish the hours of relaxation from the strain of war’s work. 

It is not more difficult to memorize a bookful of French words than 
a bookful of military terms and commands; but the words have to be strung 
together and pronounced intelligibly, as occasion demands, by each person 
unaided, and there’s the rub. English-speaking tongues and lips do not 
easily lend themselves to the proper modulation of French sounds; and 
this difficulty breeds such a shyness and self-consciousness that even people 
who read French fluently get a panicky feeling when they are required to 
speak it. 

Teachers of French have realized that this false modesty is often the 
chief obstacle that keeps Americans from earning to speak French. Only 
through practise can ease be attained, and the fear of ridicule keeps the 
student from practising in the hearing of those whose corrections would 
benefit him. Thus the first obligation is to banish shyness, and the best 
antitoxin so far discovered seems to be the crowd-feeling that comes with 
class practise. 

Walking through the corridors of Columbia University, any day during 
the summer term, one could hear lusty voices declaiming in chorus: 

“ Bonjour, mademoiselle. Comment allez vous?” 

Even larger classes were going through the same linguistic drill at 
Carnegie Hall, under the leadership of a Frenchwoman, Miss Alice Blum, 
whose oral method has long been successful with American students of all 
ages, in Paris and here. Finding that the more numerous the class the more 
rapid its progress, this lady has organized French classes at the training- 
camps and naval stations near New York, where every one in uniform is 
welcome. Some of these classes are several thousand strong. They go 
through their practise vigorously, without a trace of that baneful self-con- 
sciousness, and find it play rather than work. More than one of the 
students has exclaimed: 

“If only I had known how easy it was, I should have learned French 
long ago!” 

It is generally conceded by teachers of experience that the old way of 
learning French, though the most thorough as a foundation for an academic 
study of the language and its literature, is, on the whole, a long and tedious 
way. Quick, practical results are desirable nowadays, and quick, practical 
systems of study have been evolved. When a prospective student is told, 
first of all, that more than four thousand words are similar, and many 
identical, in English and French; that the younger Dumas, upon hearing 
English spoken for the first time, declared it to be nothing but French 
mispronounced; that there are but fifteen sounds forming the French 
language, all readily learned by the imitative process; that a certain cadence 
and mode of emphasis take the place of our stress or tonic accent—why, 
half the battle is already won. The student takes courage from the very 
simplicity of the thing, and the learning of a few rules of grammar and 
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a few new words henceforth seems child’s play. Merrily and confidently 
he begins to grope his way into French speech, and after a few weeks he 
feels he can hold his own with any one over there. 

And when he comes home, after helping to bring about the right kind 
of peace, how glad he will be of the friendships his knowledge of French 
made possible! How his access to the treasure-house of French letters and 
learning will enrich the leisure hours of his future! 

* * x * 


INCE time immemorial the soldiery of every land has had its special 
S set of superstitions, to which it cleaves no matter what may happen. 

As was inevitable, many of our boys in France, mingling with the 
poilus and the Tommies, are coming to share, though laughingly, the 
veterans’ belief in good and bad omens, lucky charms, and mascots of many 
sorts, from mice and birds to baby bears and kangaroos, including small 
dogs, large dogs, prize dogs, yellow dogs, and, above all, black cats. 

The superstition of the luck-compelling virtue of the household feline 
with the perfect sable coat is so old in France that it almost reaches the 
dignity of a truth. The Germans predict bad luck for him whose path is 
crossed by a black cat; perhaps that is why the French keep black cats 
for good luck, for whatever is unlucky for the one must needs be fortunate 
for the other. 

Not so long ago it was discovered that a soldier should put on his left 
sock and boot before the right, unless he wishes to court danger for himself 
and his fellows. An imaginative poilu first promulgated this idea, and he 
was so much laughed at that one morning he decided to put the thing to 
the test by clothing his right foot first. That day there was a German 
attack, and the company lost heavily. Those who survived were converted 
to the “ left-foot-first ” theory, and the new superstition spread like wild- 


fire along the zigzag line from the Alps to the Channel. 

Everybody knows that dire calamity will result if three soldiers are so 
economical, or so thoughtless, as to light their three cigarettes with one 
and the same match. A young English lieutenant once resolved to prove 
to two of his friends that there was “nothing in it,” and used a match 
after them. The following day, so the story goes, he was killed by a German 


shell. Equally disastrous would it be to burn three candles at a time in 
a dugout, for one of those present would be certain to meet speedy death. 

Gold coins are generally believed to be potent charms to conjure with. 
Some of the poilus sew a little shield of twenty-franc pieces inside their 
tunics, over the heart, so that a bullet striking it may be deflected and 
rendered harmless. At one time so much gold was being diverted to this 
doubtful use that an official appeal was issued, requesting the soldiers to 
deposit their treasure in a bank, so as to prevent the boches from reaping 
a harvest of French gold with every capture of prisoners. 

Ox a. * * * 


HE Vienna Foreign Office is like the Bourbons—it learns nothing and 
forgets nothing. It has sent Count Forgatch to Kiev as the Dual 
Monarchy’s envoy to whatever government the Ukraine may be 

said to possess. Our learned friend and visitor, Professor Masaryk, late of 
the University of Prague, the protagonist of Bohemian freedom, nods his 
head gravely over the choice. It was Masaryk who ran Forgatch out of 
Belgrade and exposed his knavery in Serbia before the great war. 

Austria had long coveted certain Serbian lands. The road to the East 
was calling, and that meant control of the valley of the Vardar down 
to Saloniki. She needed a pretext, and found a ready instrument in Count 
Forgatch, her minister at Belgrade. He discovered a Serbian plot to destroy 
the peace of Europe, and to prove it he hurried his exhibits to Vienna. 

In March, 1909, the diplomatic world and all students of political affairs 
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were startled to read in the Vienna New Free Press categorical and docu- 
mented charges against the Serbian government and nation, printed over 
the signature of Dr. Heinrich Friedjung, a well-known Austro-German 
historian. On being challenged, Dr. Friedjung announced that the docu- 
ments he had used had been handed over to him by the minister of foreign 
affairs, Baron Aehrenthal. Not willing to lie under such a stigma, the 
Serbian representatives brought action against Friedjung, and during that 
famous trial irrefutable evidence was given that the documents in question 
were forgeries from beginning to end. Friedjung’s accusations were proved 
to be baseless, but their author was exonerated for accepting their authen- 
ticity in view of the source from which he had received them. 

Who, then, was guilty of so gross a series of forgeries? The Viennese 
authorities were all for letting the matter drop, but Professor Masaryk 
went on the trail and publicity brought the responsibility home to Count 
Forgatch. In spite of this disclosure, the count remained in Belgrade, to 
the indignation of all honest men. Masaryk rose in the Reichsrat and 
called on the foreign minister to exonerate his deputy or remove him. 
Aehrenthal preserved a guilty silence, and shortly afterward Count Forgatch 
was cynically promoted to represent his government at Dresden. His 
appointment to Kiev is a warning of a new campaign of intrigue. 

The lines Forgatch laid so deftly to ensnare King Peter’s government 
were carefully watched by his successor, and the tragedy of Serajevo was 
duly traced back to Belgrade. At last Vienma’s coveted hour had come, 
and the cynicism of her political autocrats found play in the indignities 
she planned for Belgrade, well knowing that they could never be endured 
by the proud Serbian nation. The war came, but, as all the world knows, 
it was not of Serbia’s making. 

There is a little chapel on Serbian soil, built by the Austrians over a 


prison-camp grave wherein lie, buried pell-mell, nine thousand Serbian 
soldiers who died there of typhoid fever in 1916. The inscription above 
the door reads: 


Serbian soldiers who died from their wounds in the Austro-Hungarian-Serbian 
War, provoked by Serbia. 


The inscription might have been written by Count Forgatch himself. 
* os * K * 


HEN a serious Tifference arose between Spain and the United 
States, a little more than twenty years ago, the Spanish military 
experts confidently predicted that if Washington declared war, the 
Southern States would refuse to fight with their Northern sisters, and would 
seize the opportunity to declare their independence. The total failure of 
that prediction is perhaps the reason why, so far as we are aware, no high 
authority in Germany has pinned any hope to a possible revival of the 
sectional issue that was settled in 1865. The Germans have made plenty 
of glaring errors in their opinions of their enemies, but that particular one 
they do not seem to have committed; so it may not surprise them to hear 
that the grandson and namesake of Jefferson Davis, President of the 
Southern Confederacy, is serving under the Stars and Stripes against them. 
When President Davis died in New Orleans, in 1889, he left no male 
descendant to perpetuate his name. His eldest daughter, Margaret Howel 
Davis, had married Joel Addison Hayes, a member of an old Tennessee 
family, and had a son, Jefferson Davis Hayes, born in 1884. While the dead 
chief of the Confederacy lay in state, the Governor of Louisiana took the 
five-year-old boy in his arms, carried him to the bier of his grandfather, 
wrapped in the Confederate banner, and said: 
“TI declare your name to be Jefferson Davis!” 
As the boy’s parents consented to the change, it was subsequently con- 
firmed by the Legislatures of Louisiana and Mississippi. Young Davis 
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graduated from Princeton in 1907 and from Columbia as a mining engineer 
in torr. He followed this profession in the West for several years, and 
then settled at Colorado Springs as assistant cashier of the First National 
Bank, of which his father was president. 

His first military experience was with the National Guard on the Mexican 
border, as a gunner in a battery of field-artillery; and before his company 
was mustered out, in May of last year, he was promoted to the rank of 
first lieutenant. In the following August the battery entered the Federal 
service, and after a period of training was ordered “over there.” The 
vessel on which it crossed the Atlantic was with the Tuscania when that 
ill-fated ship met disaster; but it reached an Irish port in safety, and 
Lieutenant Davis and his comrades crossed over to France in due course. 
A recent letter from the front describes his work as observation officer for 
his battery. As such it was his duty to go aloft in an anchored balloon, 
watch the fire of his guns, and signal orders to the gunners. 

Lieutenant Davis, of whom a portrait appears on page 47 of this 
magazine, is of slender physique, but his friends say that he has inherited 
the indomitable spirit and staying power of his famous grandfather, and 
predict that he will win distinction as a soldier. 


* * * * * 


HEN General Goethals was digging the Panama Canal, he found 

\) \ _that it was no small task tu maintain a proper food-supply for his 

great force of subordinates and laborers; and as the big ditch had 

become an army job, he asked the War Department for its best depot quar- 

termaster. The department replied by sending Captain William R. Grove, 
riow Colonel Grove of the Quartermaster Corps. 

Thereafter there was no trouble about food at Panama. All the motley 
crew that came to the Isthmus for work—Chinamen, Gallegos, Southern 
negroes, Barbadians, and the rest—had plenty of “chow” to give them 
brawn for their heavy work. It was because of this record, coupled with 
a fairly wide experience before and since that time, that Colonel Grove 
was called, in the fall of 1917, to head the subsistence division of the Quar- 
termaster Corps—in which position he is responsible for the provision of 
food for the great American army that is fighting for liberty in Europe. 

Colonel Grove is now a man of forty-six, with the appearance and 
address of an incisive busingss executive. He came into the army from 
civil life during the Spanish-American War. Born in Iowa, he entered the 
service from Colorado, and was a colonel of volunteers at the age of 
twenty-seven. 

Since the United States began getting its draft men into the canton- 
ments, the task of feeding them has steadily grown larger. Our compara- 
tively tiny army mounted rapidly into hundreds of thousands, and finally 
into millions. Our soldiers were scattered from coast to coast, located at 
points unaccustomed to the traffic they caused. Soon they were going over- 
seas, and their food must follow them. 

Yet in the history of the war there has been no cry of distress because 
of a failure of supplies. On the contrary, the feeding of our great new 
army has been one of the brightest spots in the whole war program. 

This infinitely complicated piece of work is a matter of organization. 
Colonel Grove has built up his staff as the problem increased in scope and 
difficulty. He now has a commissioned staff of something like a hundred 
men working under him, nearly every one a former wholesale grocer. Each 
man has a specialty—meat, flour, canned goods, beans, prunes, and so on. 
Each is responsible for the supply of his particular article, keeps in touch 
with the market, keeps his special shelf in the war pantry filled. 

So large is the problem that it becomes necessary on occasion to take 
such extreme measures as that of seizing fifty per cent of the flour of the 
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nation, or the bean crop of California, or the two largest factories of smok- 
ing-tobacco in the country. There is a warehouse on the Atlantic coast that 
holds in reserve against emergency a month’s rations for a million men. 
In France there is being built up a sufficient reserve of food to supply our 
whole expeditionary force for three months. The quantities involved are 
stupendous. The complications of the task grow with the army, but are 
met in advance. A very efficient soldier and a capable and experienced 
force of assistants are carefully watching the army’s larder. 
* * * * * 


ORE people coming to Washington to participate in the infinitely 
M complicated business of making war against the Kaiser have met 

Mrs. Mallie Roberts Nichols than any other one person in the 
capital city. Let us explain how this comes about. 

One arrives at the Union Station in the midst of a throng in which every 
second man has a roll of blue-prints under his arm and says, “ War 
Department!” to the taxi-driver. Very likely one’s business draws one 
into the prevailing current, and one hurries along with it. 

This does not seem like Washington, the placid, non-commercial, dreamy, 
Southern city that the visitor has known. There is too much doing. He 
is told that of late it has had the highest percentage of automobile accidents 
of any city in the nation. He does not feel the old friendliness until he 
arrives at the strip of Pennsylvania Avenue that runs in front of the White 
House. There is the stately mansion as of old, with its fountain playing 
in the sun. The only change is that its gates are closed, and blue-coated 
policemen look suspiciously through the bars at the hurrying crowds. 

Across the avenue, in Lafayette Park, General Jackson still rides on his 
fat hobby-horse, and that wonderful tree of the Orient, with its maroon 
foliage, rears itself among the light green of its native fellows. 

And so one comes to the north door of the War Department and 
meets Mrs. Nichols. She is the guardian of the only portal through which 
a caller can gain admission to the department these days. Before you 
see anybody else you must interview her. You must tell her who you are, 
whom you want to see, and what your business is. She is the walking 
directory of the government’s fighting forces. 

Perhaps you are an engineer and want a commission. You have letters, 
and you think you should see the Secretary of War or the chief of engineers; 
but when you tell this to Mrs. Nichols, she knows that you should go to 
the division on classification of personnel, on the fifth floor, and saves you 
much time by sending you there. 

Or you want a release from the ambulance corps to go into aviation. 
Where should you apply? 

“ Fourteenth and Park Road,” you are told. “ Take a Fourteenth Street 
car. It is about two miles.” 

Or perhaps you want to see your old friend Jones, who is doing some- 
thing in the war—you don’t know just what. 

“What did he do when you knew him?” 

“He was a doctor.” 

“Try the surgeon-general’s office.” 

Or you used to know a man named McPherson, in Scotland, and you 
have heard that he is somewhere over here giving instruction to our men. 
The only British instructors we have, Mrs. Nichols tells you, are in the 
air service, and you can probably locate McPherson there. 

Mrs. Nichols sees more than a thousand people daily, and sends practically 
all of them in the proper direction—which is not always where they wish to 
go. She can tell you where ten thousand individuals are to be found. She 
knows the province of every bureau in the government, and what business 
each office handles. She is a specialist busily engaged in doing her part in a 
big job, and meeting a new person, and helping him, every thirty seconds. 
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XLIX—Continued 


five o’clock George arose, sat down 


T 
A in his dressing-gown at Lois’s very 
untidy and very small writing-desk, 


and wrote a letter on her note-paper. The 
early morning was lovely; it was celestial. 

“ Dear Davids,” the letter began. That 
would annoy the fellow, who liked the ad- 
dress respectful. 


Dear Davins: 

I have decided to join the army, and therefore 
cannot proceed further with your commission. 
However, the general idea is complete. I advise 
you to get it carried out by Lucas & Enwright. 
Enwright is the best architect in England. You 
may take this from me. I'm his disciple. 

You might ring me up at the office this after- 
noon. 

Yours faithfully, 
Grorce CANNON. 


P. S.—Assuming you go to Lucas & Enwright, I 
can either make some arrangement with them as 
to sharing fees, or you can pay me an agreed sum 


for the work I’ve done, and start afresh else- 
where. I shall want all the money I can get 
hold of. 


Yes, Sir Isaac would be very angry. 
George smiled. He was not triumphant, 
but he was calm. In the full sanity of the 
morning, every reason against his going into 
the army had vanished. The material ob- 
jection was ridiculous—with Edwin Clay- 
hanger at the back of him! Moreover, 
some money would be coming in. 

The professional objection was equally 
ridiculous. The design for the Indian bar- 
racks existed complete; any middle-aged 
mediocrity could carry it out in a fashion, 
and Lucas & Enwright could carry it out 
better than he could carry it out himself. 
As for Davids, he had written. There was 
nothing else of importance in his office. The 
other competition had not been won. 

If people said that he had been influenced 
by Lucas’s uniform, well, they must say it. 
They would not say it for more than a few 
days. After a few days the one interesting 


fact would be that he had joined. By such 
simple and curt arguments did he annihilate 
the once overwhelming reasons against his 
joining the army. 

But he did not trouble to marshal the 
reasons in favor of his joining the army. 
He had only one reason—he must! He 
quite ignored the larger aspects of the war— 
the future of civilization, freedom versus 
slavery, right versus wrong, even the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship and the implica- 
tions of patriotism. His decision was the 
product, not of argument, but of feeling. 

However, he did not feel a bit virtuous. 
He had to join the army, and “ that was 
all there was to it.” A beastly nuisance, 
this world war! It was interfering with his 
private affairs; it might put an end to his 
private affairs altogether; he hated soldier- 
ing; he looked inimically at the military 
caste. An unspeakable nuisance! But there 
the war was, and he was going to answer 
to his name. He simply could not tolerate 
the dreadful silence and stillness on the 
plain after his name had been called. 

“Pooh! Sheer sentimentality!” he said 
to himself, thinking of the vision—half 
dream, half fancy. “ Rotten sentimen- 
tality! Damn it! Am I an Englishman 
or am I not?” 

Like most Englishmen, he was much more 
an Englishman than he ever suspected. 

“* What on earth are you doing, George?” 

At the voice of his wife, he gave a nervous 
jump, and then instantly controlled himself 
and looked round. Her voice was soft, 
liquid, weak with slumber; but, lying calm- 
ly on one side, her head half buried in the 
pillow, and the bedclothes pushed back from 
her shoulders, she was wide-awake, and 
gazed at him steadily. 

“[’m just writing a letter,” he answered 


gruffly. 
“Now? What letter?” 
“ Here! You shall read it.” 


He walked straight across the room in 
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his gay pajamas, only partly hidden by the 
splendid dressing-gown, and handed her the 
letter. Moving nothing but her hand, she 
took the letter and held it in front of her 
eyes. He sat down between the beds, on 
the edge of his own bed, facing her. 

“‘ Whatever is it?” 

“ Read it. You've got it,” he said with 
impatience. 

He was trembling, aware that the crisis 
had suddenly leaped at him. 

“ Oh! ” 

She had read the opening phrase; she 
had received the first shock. But the tone 
of her exclamation gave no clue at all to her 
attitude. It might mean anything—any- 
thing. She shut her eyes; then glanced at 
him, terror-struck, appealing, wistful. 

“ Not at once?” 

“ Yes, at once.” 

“ But surely you'll at least wait until 
after October!” 

He shook his head. 

“ Why can’t you?” 

“T can’t.” 

“ But there’s no object—” 

“T’ve got to do it.” 

“ You’re horribly cruel.” 

“ Well, that’s me!” He was sullen, and 
as hard as a diamond. 

“‘ George, I shall never be able to stand 
it. It’s too much to expect. It ’ll kill me!” 

“ Not it! What’s the use of talking like 
that? If I’d been in the Territorials before 
the war, like lots of chaps, I should have 
been gone long ago, and you’d have stood 
it all right. Don’t you understand we’re 
at war? Do you imagine the war can wait 
for things like babies?”’ 

“Tt’s no good you’re going on in that 
strain,” she said. “ You can’t leave me 
alone with all this house on my shoulders, 
and so that’s flat.” 

“‘ Who wants to leave you all alone in the 
house? You can go and stay at Ladderedge, 
children and nurse and all.” This scheme 
presented itself to him as he spoke. 

“Of course I can’t stay there! We 
can’t go and plant ourselves on people like 
that. Besides—’’ 

“Can’t you? You'll see!” 

He caught her eye. Why was he being 
so brutal to her? What conceivable pur- 
pose was served by this harshness? He 
perceived that his nerves were overstrung. 

In a swift rush of insight he saw the 
whole situation from her point of view. She 
was exhausted by gestation; she lived in a 
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world distorted. Could she help her tem- 
perament? She was in the gravest need of 
his support; and he was an ass, a blunder- 
ing fool. His severity melted within him, 
and secretly he became tender as only a 
man can be. 

“ You silly girl!” he said; slightly modi- 
fying his voice, taking care not to disclose 
all at once the change in his mood. “ You 
silly girl! Can’t you see they’ll be so proud 
to have you they won’t be able to contain 
themselves? They’ll turn the whole place 
upside down for you. I know them. They'll 
pretend it’s nothing, but mother won’t sleep 
at night for thinking how to arrange things 
for the best; and as for my cuckoo of an 
uncle, if you notice something funny about 
your feet, it ll be the esteemed alderman 
licking your boots. You'll have the time 
of your life. In fact they’ll ruin your char- 
acter for you. There'll be no holding you 
afterward.” 

She did not smile, but her eyes smiled. 
He had got the better of her. He had been 
cleverer than she was. She was beaten. 

“ But we shall have no money.” 

“ Read the letter, child. I’m not a fool.” 

“ I know you're not a fool. No one knows 
that better than I.” 

“ And what’s uncle’s money for, if it 
comes to that?” he went on. 

“* But we can’t sponge on them like that!” 

“‘ Sponge be dashed! What’s money for? 
It’s no good till it’s spent. If he can’t spend 
it on us, who can he spend it on? He al- 
ways makes out he’s fiendishly hard, but 
he’s the most generous idiot ever born.” 

“Yes, you’re awfully like him!” 

“T’m not.” 

He was suddenly alive to the marvelous 
charm of the intimacy of this scene with his 
wife, in the early summer dawn, in the 
silent, enchanted house of sleepers, in the 
disorder of the heaped bedroom. They 
were alone together, shameless in front of 
each other, and nobody knew or saw or 
could ever know or see. Their relations were 
unique, the resultant of long custom, of 
friction, of misunderstanding, of affection, 
of incomprehensible instincts, of destiny it- 
self. He thought: 

“T have lived for this sensation, and it 
is worth living for.” 

Without the slightest movement, she in- 
vited him with her strange eyes, and as 
she did so she was as mysterious as ever 
she had been. He bent down responsively. 
She put her hot, clammy hands on his shoul- 
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ders, and kept his head at a little distance 
and looked through his eyes into his soul. 
The letter had dropped to the floor. 

“IT knew you would!” she murmured, 
and then snatched him to her, and kissed 
him and kept her mouth on his. 

“You didn’t,” he said, as soon as she 
loosed him. “I didn’t know myself.” 

But he privately admitted that perhaps 
she did know. She had every fault, but she 
was intelligent. Constantly he was faced 
with that fact. She did not understand the 
significance of the war; she lacked imagina- 
tion; but her understanding was sometimes 
terrible. She was devious; but she had a 
religion. He was her religion. She would 
cast her god underfoot—and then in a pas- 
sion of repentance restore it ardently to the 
sacred niche. 

“ TI couldn’t have borne it if Everard had 
gone and you hadn’t,” she said. “ But of 
course you meant to go all the time.” That 
was how she saved his amour propre. “I 
always knew*you were a genius—”’ 

“Oh! Chuck it, kid!” 

“ But you’re more than that, somehow. 
This business—”’ 

“You don’t mean joining the army?” 

ail 


“ What rot! Fel- 


There’s nothing in it. 
lows are doing it everywhere.” 
She smiled superiorly, and then inquired: 


“ How do you join? What are you going 
to do? Shall you ask Everard?” 

“ Well—” he hesitated. He had no de- 
sire to consult Lucas. 

“Why don’t you see Colonel Rannion?” 
she suggested. : 

“ Jove! That’s a scheme. Never thought 
of him!” 

Her satisfaction at the answer was child- 
like, and he was filled with delight that it 
should be so. They launched themselves 
into an interminable discussion about every 
possible arrangement of everything; but in 
a pause of it he destroyed its tremendous 
importance by remarking casually: 

“No hurry, of course. I bet you I shall 
be kept knocking about here for months.” 


L 


COLONEL RANNION was the brother of 
the wife of the man for whom George had 
built the house at Hampstead. George had 
met him several times at the dinners and 
other reunions to which a sympathetic archi- 
tect is often invited in the dwelling that he 
has created. Colonel Rannion had greatly 
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liked his sister’s house, had accordingly 
shown much esteem for George, and had 
even spoken of ordering a house for himself. 

Just as breakfast was being served, 
George had the idea of ringing up the 
Hampstead people for the colonel’s address, 
which he obtained at once. The colonel 
was staying at the Berkeley Hotel. 

The next moment he got the Berkeley, 
and the colonel in person. The colonel re- 
membered him instantly. George said he 
wanted to see him. What about? Well, 
a commission. The colonel said he had to 
leave the hotel in twenty-five minutes. 

“I can be with you in less than a quarter 
of an hour,” said George—or, rather, not 
George but some subconscious instinct with- 
in him, acting independently of him. 

The children, with nurse, were in the din- 
ing-room, waiting to breakfast with father. 
They were washed, they were dressed; the 
dining-room had been cleaned; the pleasant 
smell of breakfast- cooking wandered 
through the rooms. Since the early talk be- 
tween George and Lois in the silent, sleeping 
house the house had gradually come to life. 
It was now in full being—even to the girl 
scrubbing the front steps—except that Lois 
was asleep. Exhausted after the strange 
and crucial scene, she had dozed off again, 
and had never moved throughout George’s 
dressing. 

Now he rushed into the dining-room. 

“T have to go, nurse. Fardy can’t have 
his breakfast with you!” 

He rushed out. A minute previously he 
had felt a serious need of food after the 
long, sleepless morning. The need vanished. 
He scurried up Elm Park Gardens like a 
boy in the warm, fresh air, and stopped a 
taxi. He was extremely excited. None but 
Lois knew the great secret. He had kept 
it to himself. He might have burst into 
the kitchen—for he was very apt to be 
informal—and said: 

“ Well, cook, I’m going into the army!” 

What a household sensation’ the news 
would cause, and what an office sensation! 
His action would affect the lives of all man- 
ner of people. And the house, at present 
alive and organic, would soon be dead. He 
was afraid. What he was doing was tre- 
mendous. Was it madness? He had a feel- 
ing of unreality. 

At the entrance to the Berkeley Hotel 
there was a large automobile, with a 
spurred and highly polished military chauf- 
feur. At the door of Colonel Rannion’s 
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room was stationed a spurred and highly 
polished orderly—a formidable contrast to 
the flaccid waiters who slouched palely in 
the corridors. The orderly went into the 
room and saluted with a click. 

George followed, as into a dentist’s sur- 
gery. It was a small, elegant private sit- 
ting-room, resembling a boudoir. In the 
midst of delicately tinted cushions and 
flower-vases stood Colonel Rannion, gray- 
haired, blue-eyed, very straight, very tall, 
very slim—the slimness accentuated by a 
close-fitting uniform which began with red 
tabs and ended in light leggings and gleam- 
ing spurs. He conformed absolutely to the 
traditional physical type of soldier, and the 
sight of him gave pleasure. 

“ Good morning, Cannon. 
you.” 

He seemed to put a secret meaning into 
the last words. He shook hands as he 
spoke, firmly, decisively, efficiently. 

“ T hope I’m not troubling you too much,” 
Georee began. 

“Troubling me! Sit down. You want 
a commission. The army wants to give 
commissions to men like you. I think you 
would make a good officer.” 

“Of course I’m absolutely ignorant of 
the army—absolutely.” 

“Yes. What a pity that is! If you’d 
only been a prewar Territorial, you might 
have done three weeks’ urgent work for your 
country by this time.” 

The remark was a polite reproof. 

“TI might,” admitted George, to whom 
the notion of working for his country had 
never before occurred. 

“ Do you think you’d like the artillery?” 
Colonel Rannion questioned sharply. 

His tone was increasing in sharpness. 
With an equal sharpness George answered 
unhesitatingly: 

“ Yes, I should.” 

“ Can you ride?” 

“TI can ride. In holidays and so on I get 
on my mother’s horses.” 

“ Have you hunted?” 

“ Never.” 

“H-m! Well, I know my friend Colonel 
Hullocher, who commands the second bri- 
gade of—er—my division, is short an offi- 
cer. Would you care for that?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Without saying anything else Colonel 
Rannion turned and took up the telephone. 
In less than half a minute George heard 
him saying: 


Glad to see 
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“ Colonel Hullocher—ask him to be good 
enough to come to the telephone at once. 
That you, Hullocher?” 

George actually trembled. He no longer 
felt that heavy weight on his stomach, but 
he felt “all gone.” He saw himself lying 
wounded near a huge gun on a battle-field. 

Colonel Rannion was continuing into the 
telephone: 

“TI can recommend a friend of mine to 
you for a commission. George Cannon— 
C-a-n-n-o-n—the architect. I don’t know 
whether you know of him. About thirty. 
No, but I think he’d suit you. Who rec- 
ommends him? J do. Like to see him, I 
suppose, first? No, no necessity to see 
him. I'll tell him. Yes, I shall see you in 
the course of the day.” The conversation 
then apparently deviated to other subjects, 
and drew to a close. “ Good-by. Thanks! 
Oh, I say! Shall he get his kit? Cannon. 
Yes, he’d better. Yes, that’s understood, of 
course. Good-by. 

“ That will be quite all right,” said Col- 
onel Rannion to George. “Colonel Hul- 
locher thinks you may as well see to your 
kit at once, provided, of course, you pass 
the doctor and are ready to work for noth- 
ing until your commission comes along.” 

“Oh! Naturally!” George agreed, in a 
dream. He was saying to himself, fright- 
ened, astounded, and yet uplifted: “ Get 
my kit! But it’s scarcely a minute since I 
decided to go into the army.” 

“I may get your commission antedated. 
I haven’t all the papers here, but give me 
an address where I can find you at once, 
and you shall have them this afternoon. 
I’ll send them to the Territorial Association 
to-night or to-morrow, and probably in 
about a month you'll be in the Gazette. I 
don’t know when Colonel Hullocher wil 
want you to report for duty, but I shall 
see him to-day. You'll get a telegram when 
you’re needed. Now I must go. Which 
way are you going?” 

“I’m going home for my breakfast,” 
George replied, writing down his two ad- 
dresses. 

“I’m off to Wimbledon,” Colonel Ran- 
nion said. “I can drop you in Fulham 
Road, if you like.” 

In the automobile George received a few 
useful hints, but owing to the speed of 
the vehicle the time was far too short for 
any extensive instruction. The car drew 
up. For an instant Colonel Rannion be- 
came freely cordial. 
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“ He must rather have cottoned to me, 


or he wouldn’t have done what he has,” 
thought George, proud to be seen in con- 
verse with a staff-officer, waving a hand in 
adieu. ‘“ Perhaps next time I see him I 
shall be saluting him!” 

The children and nurse were still at 
breakfast. Nothing had changed in the 
house during his absence; but the whole 
house was changed. It was a house un- 
convincing, incredible, which might vanish 
at any moment. He himself was incredible. 
What had happened was incredible. The 
screeching voices of the children were not 
real voices, and the children were appari- 
tions. The newspaper was illegible. Its 
messages for the most part had no meaning, 
and such as bore a meaning seemed to be 
utterly unimportant. 

The first reality for George was food. He 
discovered that he could not eat the food— 
could not swallow; the nausea was acute. 
He drank a little coffee, and then went 
up-stairs to see his wife. 

Outside the bedroom door he stood hesi- 
tant. A desolating sadness of disappoint- 


ment suddenly surged over him. He had 
destroyed his ambitions, he had transformed 
all his life, by a single unreflecting and 


irretrievable impulse. What he had done 
was terrific, and yet he had done it as if 
it were naught. 

The mood passed as suddenly as it had 
come, and left him matter-of-fact, grim, as 
it were, swimming strongly on and with the 
mighty current which had caught him. He 
went into the bedroom on the current. Lois 
was awake. 

“ T’ve seen Colonel Rannion,” he said. 

“ You haven’t, George!” 

“Yes, I have. I’ve just come back.” 

“ Well?” 

He replied with his demnable affected 
casualness: 

“ [’m in the army—Royal Field Artillery. 
And so that’s that!” 

“ But where’s your uniform?” 

“I knew you’d say that. I’m in mufti, 
you see.” 
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He promptly received his papers and re- 
turned them. His medical examination was 
quite satisfactory. Then there was no fur- 
ther sign from the army. The army might 
have completely forgotten him; his enrol- 
ment in the army might have been a mere 
illusion. 
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Every day and every hour he expected a 
telegram of command. It was in anticipa- 
tion of the telegram, curt and inexorable, 
that he kept harrying his tradesmen. To 
be caught unprepared by the telegram 
would be a disaster. But the tradesmen 
had lessons to teach him, and by the time 
the kit was approximately completed he 
had learned the lessons. 

Whether the transaction concerned his 
tunic, breeches, spurs, leggings, cans, sword, 
socks, shirts, cap, camp field-kit, or any of 
the numerous other articles without which 
an officer might not respectably enter the 
British army, the chief lesson was the same 
—namely, that the tradesmen were bearing 
the brunt of the war. Those who had en- 
rolled and made spectacular sacrifices of 
homes and careers and limbs and lives were 
enjoying a glorious game amid the lauda- 
tions of an ecstatic populace, but the real 
work was being done in the shops and in the 
workrooms. 

The mere aspect of tradesmen was enough 
to restore the lost modesty of officers. Use- 
less to argue with the tradesmen, to ex- 
postulate, to vituperate. The facts were 
in their favor; the sublime law of supply 
and demand was in their favor. If the sud- 
denly unloosed military ardor had not been 
kept down it might have submerged the 
island. The tradesmen kept it down, and 
saved the island from militarization. 

Majors and colonels, and even generals, 
had to flatter and cajole tradesmen. As 
for lieutenants, they cringed. And all offi- 
cers were obliged to be grateful for the op- 
portunity to acquire goods at prices fifty 
per cent higher than would have been 
charged to civilians. Within a few days 
George, who had need of every obtainable 
sovereign for family purposes, had dis- 
bursed some forty pounds out of his own 
pocket in order to exercise the privilege of 
defending, at the risk of ruin and death, 
the ideals of his country. 

At the end of the week what as a civilian 
he would have described as his first “ suit ” 
had not been delivered. He spent Satur- 
day and Sunday in most uncomfortable 
apprehension of the telegraph-boy, and in 
studying an artillery manual now known to 
hundreds of thousands as “ F. A. T.” On 
the Monday morning he collected such por- 
tions of his kit as had to be worn with the 
suit—leggings, boots, spurs, cap, shirt, 
collar, and so forth—and took them in a 
taxi to the tailor’s, intending to change there 
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and emerge a soldier. The clothes were 
not ready, but the tailor, intimidated by real 
violence, promised them for three o’clock. 
At three o’clock they were still not ready, 
for buttons had to be altered on the 
breeches; another hour was needed. 

George went to call at Lucas & En- 
wright’s. That office seemed to function as 
usual, for Everard Lucas alone had left it 
for the profession of arms. The factotum 
in the cubicle was a young man of the finest 
military age, and there were two other good 
ones in the clerks’ room, including a clerk 
just transferred from George’s own office. 
George thought of his own office, already 
shut up, and his glance was sardonic. 

Mr. Enwright sat alone in the principals’ 
room, John Orgreave being abroad in Lon- 
don in pursuit of George’s two landlords, 
the landlord of his house and the landlord 
of his office, neither of whom had yet been 
brought to see that George’s caprice for a 
military career entitled him in the slightest 
degree to slip out of contracts remunera- 
tive to the sacred caste of landlords. Lucas 
& Enwright had behaved handsomely to 
George, having taken everything over, as- 
sumed all responsibilities, and allotted to 
George more than a fair share of percent- 
ages. And John Orgreave, who in his 
rough, provincial way was an admirable 
negotiator, had voluntarily busied himself 
with the affair of the resiliation of George’s 
leases. 

“ Not gone, then?” Mr. Enwright greeted 
him. “ Well, you’d better be going, or I’m 
afraid I sha’n’t get my chance of being 
vice-president.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Orgreave was at a committee at the in- 
stitute this morning. It seems you might 
have been the next vice, in spite of your 
tender years, if you’d stayed. You're be- 
coming the rage, you know.” 

“ Am I?” said George, startled. 

He hungered for further details of this 
great and highly disturbing matter, but En- 
wright, jealous by nature and excusably 
jealous by reason of the fact that despite 
his immense artistic reputation he had never 
succeeded in being even vice-president of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, would 
say no more. Indeed, he took malicious 
pleasure in saying no more. 

The aging man, more hypochondriacal, 
thinner, and more wrinkled than ever, was 
full to the brim of one subject—lIndia. 
Somebody at the India Office had flattered 
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him by showing a knowledge of his work. 
The India Office had very graciously agreed 
to the transfer of the barracks enterprise to 
Lucas & Enwright, and now Mr. Enwright 
was for going to India himself. He had 
never been there. Indian scenery, Indian 
manners, Indian architecture boiled in his 
brain. The menace of German raiders would 
not prevent him from going to India. He 
had already revisited the photographs of 
Indian buildings at South Kensington 
Museum. Moreover, he had persuaded him- 
self that the erection of the barracks formed 
an urgent and vital part of British war ac- 
tivity. 

At the same time, he was convinced that 
the war would soon end, and in favor of 
Germany. He assumed as beyond doubt 
that a German army would occupy Paris; 
and when George, with a wave of the hand, 
pushed the enemy back and magically ren- 
dered Paris impregnable, he nearly lost his 
temper. This embittered Englishman would 
not hear a word against the miraculous 
efficiency of the Germans, whom he admired 
as much as he hated them. The German 
military reputation could not have been 
safer in Potsdam than it was in Russell 
Square. 

George, impatient of his master and in- 
spirer, rose to depart, whereupon Mr. En- 
wright began to talk at large about the ter- 
rible derangement of his daily life caused 
by the sudden disappearance of his favorite 
barber, deemed now to have been a spy. 

“‘ But the only barber who ever really un- 
derstood my chin,” said Mr. Enwright. 

George went, shaking hands perfuncto- 
rily. Mr. Enwright was too preoccupied to 
wish him luck. 

The clothes were ready at the tailor’s, 
and they passed the tests. George stood up 
disguised as a second lieutenant in the 
R. F. A., booted, spurred, gloved, nicely 
managing a cane. He examined himself 
in the great mirror and was well pleased 
with his military appearance. In particular 
his dark mustache fitted the réle excellently. 

““ Now you'll send the overcoat and all 
my civilian things down this afternoon, 
without fail,” he said. “I'll let you have 
an address for the other suit.” 

And he walked manfully out of the shop. 
Before he could find himself, a superb ser- 
geant-major strode up, saluted in the high- 
est and strictest perfection, and passed.» The 
encounter was unfortunate. George, taken 
aback, muddled his share of the rite. 
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Further, the self-consciousness of the po- 
tential vice-president of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects was so extreme in uni- 
form that it could scarcely have been more 
extreme had he been thrust by destiny into 
Oxford Street naked. He returned to the 
shop, and said: 

“T think I'll take everything home my- 
self, to make sure. You might get me a 
taxi.” 

He crept into his own house furtively 
with his parcels, like a criminal, though he 
well knew that the servants would be ready 
to worship him as a new god. The chil- 
dren were evidently out. Lois was not in 
the drawing-room. He ran to the bedroom. 
She lay on the sofa. 

“Here I am!” he announced, posing 
bravely for her inspection. 

She did not move for a few seconds. 
Her eyes were hard-set. Then she gave a 
tremendous, shattering sob, and burst into 
wild tears. 

George stooped to pick up a telegram 
which was lying on the floor. It read: 


You are to report to adjutant headquarters 
second First West Midland R. F. A. Wimbledon 
to-morrow Tuesday before noon. 


The army had not forgotten him. 
Throughout the week his name upon various 
forms had been under the eye of authority, 
and at last the order had gone forth. 
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THE next morning, after a disturbed 
night, Lois was taken ill. George telephoned 
for the doctor, and as soon as he had seen 
the patient the doctor telephoned for the 
nurse, and as soon as the doctor had tele- 
phoned for the nurse George telephoned 
for Laurencine. 

What with George’s uniform and ap- 
proaching departure, and the premature 
seizure of Lois, the household had in an 
exceedingly short time reached a state of 
intense excitement and inefficiency. Nurse 
was with Lois; the children were with cook 
in the kitchen; the other two servants were 
noisily and vaguely active on the stairs and 
the landings. The breakfast had been very 
badly cooked; the newspapers, with a de- 
tailed description of the retreat from Mons, 
were not glanced at. George was expecting 
a letter from his mother concerning the 
arrangements for the visit of Lois and the 
children to Ladderedge, already decided 
upon, and no letter had come. 
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At half past ten he sent the parlor-maid 
to get a taxi. Having inspected his luggage 
in the hall, he went to the telephone again 
and ascertained that Laurencine had actual- 
ly started from home. Almost at the same 
moment a taxi stopped in front of the house. 

“* She’s been jolly quick,” thought George, 
meaning the parlor-maid; but going to the 
window, he saw that his stepfather and his 
mother were in the taxi. 

He did not rush out to greet them. He 
did not move. The comfortable sense of 
the perfect reliability and benevolence of 
his “ people ”’ filled and warmed him. They 
had not written again; they had just come 
themselves. 

He affectionately and critically watched 
them as they got out of the taxi. Alderman 
Clayhanger, undeniably stout, with gray 
hair and beard, was passing from middle 
age into the shadow of the sixties. He 
dressed well, but the flat crown of his felt 
hat, and the artificial, exaggerated square- 
ness of the broad shoulders, gave him a pro- 
vincial appearance. His gesture as he paid 


the driver was absolutely characteristic—a 
mixture of the dignified and the boyish, the 
impressive and the timid. 


He had descended from the vehicle with 
precaution, but Mrs. Clayhanger jumped 
down lightly, though she was about as old 
and as gray as her husband. Her costume 
was not successful; she did not understand, 
and never had understood, how to dress her- 
self. But she had kept her figure; she was 
as slim as a girl, and as restless. 

George ran to the door, which the feverish 
parlor-maid had neglected to shut. His 
mother, mounting the steps, was struck full 
in the face by the apparition of her son in 
uniform. The alderman, behind her, cried 
mockingly to cover his emotion: 

“ Hello! Hello!” 

“When did you come up?” asked George 
quietly, taking his mother’s hand and kiss- 
ing her. She slid past him into the house. 
Her eyes were moist. 

“Last night,” the alderman answered. 
“ Last train. Your mother’s idea. All of a 
sudden. Thought you might be leaving.” 

“ Well, I am,” said George. “I have to 
report at headquarters at Wimbledon by 
twelve o’clock. It’s rather a good thing 
you’ve come. Lois is ill. Oh, here’s my 
taxi!” 

The parlor-maid had driven up. 

“ Til!” exclaimed Mrs. Clayhanger. 

“Yes. I’ve sent for the doctor, and he’s 
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sent for the nurse. I’m expecting the nurse 
every minute.” 

“You don’t mean to say—” Mrs. Clay- 
hanger began. George nodded. “ She must 
have had a shock. I knew what it would 
be for her. It’s all very well, but—” Mrs. 
Clayhanger again left a sentence unfinished. 

“T’ve sent for Laurencine, too,” said 
George. “She also may be here almost 
any minute.” 

“ Oh!” said the old lady tartly. 
stay as long as you like, you know. 
and I get on splendidly.” 

It was true. They had had one enormous 
quarrel, which had mysteriously ended by 
both of them denying superiorly to all males 
that any quarrel had ever occurred. 

“ Well, come into the dining-room.” 

“T think I’ll go up and see Lois at once,” 
said Mrs. Clayhanger. 

“ The doctor’s there.” 

“ What if he is?” 

“ Now look here, missis,” the alderman 
putin. “ Don’t startle her.” 

Mrs. Clayhanger exhaled impatient scorn 
and went up-stairs. 

“This your stuff?” the alderman ques- 
tioned, pointing with his stick to the kit-bag 
and strange packages on the hall floor. 

“ Yes,” said George, and to the parlor- 
maid: “‘ You can put it all in the taxi, May. 
Come along in, uncle.” 

“ Don’t hurry me, boy.” 

“ Where are you staying?” 

“ Russell. Bit awkward, 
Lois!” 

They were now within the dining-room. 

“ Ves.” In the presence and under the 
influence of his people, George at once 
ceased to be an expansive Londoner and 
reverted to the character of the Five Towns. 

“T suppose she'll be all right?” 

“ Doctor seems to think so.” 

“Yes. They generally are.” 

The alderman sighed pleasantly and 
dropped rather heavily into a chair. 

“ Have a cigarette?” George suggested. 

“No!” The alderman refused regret- 
fully. “I’ve got a new rule now. I don’t 
smoke till after dinner.” 

There was a pause. 

“I’m glad we came,” said Mr. Clay- 
hanger. 

“ So’m I,” returned George. 

“You needn’t worry about anything. 
Your mother and I will see to everything. 
I'll go up and have a talk with John about 
the leases.” 


“loam 
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“ Thanks.” 

“What about money?” 

“ T’ll write you. No hurry.” 

“What sort of a woman is Laurencine? 
I’ve scarcely set eyes on her.” 

“ She’s fine.” 

“ Will she hit it off with your mother?” 

“ Trust her!” 

“ Well, then, I think I’ll have one o’ them 
cigarettes.” 

They smoked in taciturnity, nervous but 
relieved. They had said what they had to 
say to each other. After a time George 
remarked: 

“T heard last night there was a chance 
of my being vice-president of the institute 
this year if I hadn’t gone into the army.” 

Mr. Clayhanger raised his eyebrows. 

“ That ‘ll keep all right for later,” he 
said. 

“Yes.” 

Mrs. Clayhanger hurried into the dining- 
room. She had removed her hat and gloves. 

“ Lois wants to see you,” she announced. 

“T was just coming up. I’ve got to go 
now.” 

He glanced at his watch. 

“ Go where?” 

It was like Mrs. Clayhanger to ask a 
question to which she knew the answer. 
Her ardent eyes, set a little too close to- 
gether in the thin, lined, nervous face, 
burned upon him challengingly. 

“T told you! I have to report at head- 
quarters before noon.” 

“ But you don’t mean to say you’re going 
to leave your wife like this? She’s very ill.” 

“I’m bound to leave her.” 

“ But you can’t leave her!” 

“The boy’s quite right,” the alderman 
said. “If he’s got to report, he’s got to 
report.” 

“And supposing she was dying?” 

“ Now, missis, we needn’t suppose that. 
She isn’t.” 

“It would be just the same if she was!” 
Mrs. Clayhanger retorted bitterly. “ I don’t 
know what men are coming to. But I know 
this—all husbands are selfish. They prob- 
ably don’t know it, but they are.” 

She wept angrily. 

“ Don’t you understand I’m in the ma- 
chine now, mater?” said George resentfully, 
as he left the room. 

In the bedroom Lois lay on her back, 
pale, perspiring, moaning. He kissed her, 
glanced at the doctor for instructions, and 
departed. Lois was not in a condition to 
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talk, and the doctor wished her not to 
speak. 

Then George went to the kitchen and 
took leave of the children, and incidentally 
of the servants. The nurse was arriving as 
he reentered the dining-room; he had seized 
his cap in the hall and put it on. 

“ Better give me an address,” said the 
alderman. 

“You might wire during the day,” 
George said, scribbling on a loose leaf from 
his pocketbook, which he had to search for 
in unfamiliar pockets. 

“The idea had occurred to me,” the al- 
derman smiled. 

“ Au revoir, mater!” 

“ But you’ve got plenty of time! 
protested. 

“1 know,” said he. “ I’m not going to be 
late. I haven’t the slightest notion where 
headquarters are, and supposing the taxi 
had a breakdown!” 

He divined, from the way in which she 
kissed him good-by, that she was exceeding- 
ly proud of him. 

““ Mater,” he said, “I see you're still a 
girl!” 

As he was leaving Mr. Clayhanger halted 
him. 

“You said something in your last letter 
about storing the furniture, didn’t you? 
Have ye made any inquiries?” 

“No; but I’ve told Orgreave. You might 
look into that, because—well, you'll see.” 

From the hall George glanced into the 
dining-room and up the stairs. The furni- 
ture that filled the house had been new ten 
years earlier; it had been anybody’s fur- 
‘niture. The passage of ten years, marvel- 
ously swift, had given character to the fur- 
niture, charged it with associations, scarred 
it with the history of a family—his family— 
had individualized it, humanized it. It was 
no longer anybody’s furniture. With a pang 
he pictured it numbered and crowded into a 
warehouse, forlorn, thick with dust, tragic, 
exiled from men and women. 

He drove off, waving. His stepfather 
waved from the door, his mother waved 
from the dining-room; the cook had taken 
the children into the drawing-room, where 
they shook their short, chubby arms at him, 
smiling. On the second floor the back of 
the large rectangular mirror on the dressing- 
table presented a flat and wooden negative 
to his anxious curiosity. 

In the neighborhood of Wimbledon the 
taxi-driver ascertained his destination at the 
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first inquiry from a strolling soldier. It was 
the Blue Lion public house. The taxi skirted 
the common, parts of which were covered 
with horse-lines and tents. Farther on, in 
vague suburban streets, the taxi stopped at 
a corner building with a blatant gilt sign 
and a very big lamp. A sentry did some- 
thing with his rifle as George got out, and 
another soldier obligingly took the luggage. 

A clumsy, painted board stuck on a pole 
at the entrance to a side-passage indicated 
that George had indeed arrived at his head- 
quarters. He was directed to a small, 
frowzy apartment which apparently had 
once been the landlord’s sitting-room. Two 
officers, Colonel Hullocher and his adjutant, 
both with ribbons, were seated close to- 
gether at a littered table, behind a tele- 
phone, whose cord, instead of descending 
modestly to the floor, went up in sight of 
all men to the ceiling. In a corner a sol- 
dier, the colonel’s confidential clerk, was 
writing at another table. 

Everything was dirty and untidy. Neither 
of the officers looked at George. The ad- 
jutant was excitedly reading to the colonel, 
and the colonel was excitedly listening and 
muttering. The clerk, too, was in a state 
of excitement. 

George advanced toward the table, and 
saluted and stood at attention. The ad- 
jutant continued to read and the colonel to 
murmur, but the adjutant did manage to 
give a momentary glance at George. After 
some time the colonel, who was a short, 
stout, bald, restless man, bruskly interrupt- 
ed the reading, and, still without having 
looked at George, growled impatiently to 
the adjutant: 

“* Who’s this fellow?” 

“ Mr. Cannon, sir,” the adjutant replied 
smoothly. 

“ He’s got a devilish odd way of salut- 
ing,” said the colonel. “I must go now.” 
He jumped up and went cyclonically as far 
as the door. At the door he paused and 
looked George full in the face, glaring. 
“You came to me with a special recommen- 
dation?” he demanded loudly. 

“Colonel Rannion kindly recommended 
me, sir.” 

“General Rannion, sir! 
seen this morning’s Times? 
read your Gazette.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You're the celebrated architect?” 

“ T’m an architect, sir.” 

“IT wish you would condescend to an- 
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swer yes or no to a question, sir! That’s 
the second time. I say—you’re the cele- 
brated architect?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, remember this. When you come 
into the army, what you were before you 
came into the army has not the slightest 
importance.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Colonel Hullocher glared im silence for a 
moment and was gone. The clerk slipped 
out after him. 

The adjutant rose. 

“ Now, Cannon, we’re all very busy,” he 
said; and shook hands. 
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THE same afternoon—indeed, within 
about two hours of his entrance into the 
army—George found himself driving back 
from Wimbledon to London in a motor-bus. 

Colonel Hullocher had vanished out of 
his world, and he had been sent to another 
and still more frowzy public house, which 
was the headquarters of No. 2 Battery of 
the second brigade. He was allotted to 


No. 2 Battery, subject to the approval of 
Major Craim, the commanding officer. 
Major Craim was young and fair and 


benevolent, and at once approvingly wel- 
comed George, who thereupon became the 
junior subaltern of the battery. The other 
half-dozen officers, to whom he was intro- 
duced one by one as they came in, seemed 
amiable and very well-mannered, if unduly 
excited. 

Immediately before lunch, when the 
major was called away to lunch with Colo- 
nel Hullocher, the excitement of the mess 
seemed to boil over. The enormous fact 
was that the whole division, yeomanry, in- 
fantry, and artillery, had been ordered to 
trek southward the next morning. The di- 
vision was not ready to trek; in particular 
the second brigade of its artillery, and quite 
specially No. 2 Battery of the second bri- 
gade, was not ready to trek. Neverthe- 
less it would trek. 

It might even trek to France. Southward 
was Franceward, and there were those who 
joyously believed that this first-line Terri- 
torial division was destined to lead the Ter- 
ritorial army in France. 

All the officers had a schoolboyish de- 
meanor; all of them called one another by 
diminutives ending in “y”’; all of them were 
pretty young. George soon divided them 
into two distinct groups—those who wor- 
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ried about the smooth working of the great 
trek, and those who did not. 

Among the former was Captain Resmith, 
the second in command, a dark man with a 
positive, strong voice, somewhat similar to 
George in appearance. Captain Resmith 
took George very seriously, and promised 
to initiate him personally into as many tech- 
nical mysteries as could be compressed into 
one afternoon. Then a Major Tumulty, 
middle-aged and pale, came hurriedly into 
the stuffy room and announced without 
any prologue: 

“* Now, I must have one of you chaps this 
afternoon. Otherwise I promise you you 
won’t get all the things you want.” 

Silence fell on the mess. 

“ The C. O. isn’t here, sir,” said Captain 
Resmith. 

“ T can’t help that. I’m not going alone.” 

“Cannon, you’d better go with Major 
Tumulty. Major, this is Mr. Cannon, our 
latest addition.” 

George only knew about Major Tumulty 
that he was Major Tumulty and that he 
did not belong to No. 2 Battery. So far 
as George was concerned he was a major in 
the air. 

After drinking a glass of port with the 
mess, Major Tumulty suddenly remembered 
that he was in a hurry, and took George 
off and put him into a scarlet London- 
General motor-bus that was throbbing at 
the door of the public house, with an ordi- 
nary civilian driver at the steering-wheel 
and a soldier on the step. George felt like a 
parcel; he had no choice of movement, no 
responsibility, no knowledge. The mentali- 
ty of a parcel was not disagreeable to him. 
But at times, vaguely uneasy, he would 
start out of it, and ask himself: 

“ What is wrong?” 

And then the vision of a distant, half- 
forgotten street called Elm Park Road 
would rise in his mind, and he would re- 
member: 

“My wife is very ill and everything is 
upset at home.” 

The motor-bus traveled a few yards and 
stopped; and out of yet another office a 
soldier carried, staggering, a heavy bag with 
a brass lock, and dropped it on the floor 
of the bus between the major and George; 
and the bus, after a good imitation by the 
soldier-conductor of a professional double 
ting on the bell, went away afresh. 

“That’s money,” said the major, in his 
mild, veiled voice, pointing to the bag. 
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Little by little George learned that the 
major had “ won” the bus “ out of ” the 
War Office, and had been using it daily 
for several days for the purpose of buying 
and collecting urgent stores and equipment. 
The bus had become celebrated within the 
division in an astoundingly short time; and 
on this, the last day preceding the trek, 
the various units had burdened the good- 
natured major with a multitude of 
commissions. 

“TI try to keep accounts,” said the major; 
“ but I know I’ve made a loss every day. 
I’ve been in the T. F. ever since there was 
one, and it has always cost me money. 
Now, I shall put you in charge of this little 
book.” 

The little book was a penny account-book, 
with pages lettered in pencil A, B, C, D, 
and so on, and items scribbled on each page. 

“ The letters show the units,” the major 
explained. “I’ve got a key to the units 
somewhere in my pocket. And here’s what 
I call my grand list.” He produced a roll 
of foolscap. “I like everything orderly. 
It saves so much trouble, doesn’t it? I 
mean in the end. Now, as I buy things I 
shall strike them off here, and I want you 


to strike them off in your book and put 


down the price from the bill. I always 
insist on a receipted bill. It saves so much 
trouble in the end. I meant to bring a file 
or a clip for the bills, but I forgot. You 
understand, don’t you?” 

George answered solemnly and sharply: 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The major weakly cried: 

“ Hall!” 

“ Yessir!” 
to attention. 

“Did you tell him to go to Harrods 
first?” 

“ Yessir!” 

“ I think we might go and sit on the top,” 
said the major. “ It’s a nice afternoon.” 

So the two officers went and sat on the 
top of the motor-bus. The major gossiped 
with soothing tranquillity. He said that 
he was a piano-manufacturer; his father, 
from whom he had inherited, had traded 
under a German name because people pre- 
ferred German pianos to English; he now 
regretted this piece of astuteness on the part 
of his father; he was trying to sell his busi- 
ness—he had had enough of it. 

“ Hi! You!” he called, standing up quite 
unexpectedly and leaning over the front of 
the bus to hail the driver. “Hi! You!” 


The soldier-conductor came 
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But the driver did not hear, and the bus 
drove forward like fate. The major, who 
had hitherto seemed to be exempt from the 
general perturbation of Wimbledon troops, 
suddenly showed excitement. 

“We must stop this bus somehow! Why 
the devil doesn’t he stop? I’ve forgutten 
the rope-shop.” 

“ T’'ll stop it, sir,” said George, maintain- 
ing an admirable presence of mind in the 
crisis, and he rose and pushed down the 
knob of the signal-rod at the back of the 
bus. The bus did actually stop. 

“* Ah!” murmured the major, calmed. 

The soldier raced up-stairs. 

“ Hall!” 

“ Yessir.” 

“Do you know a rope-shop near the 
Granville Theater of Varieties at Walham 
Green?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Well, there is one. 
the Granville.” 

“ Yessir.” 

The major resumed his bland conversa- 
tion. At Putney they saw the first con- 
tents-bills of the afternoon papers. 

“How do you think things are going, 
sir?” George asked. 

“It’s very difficult to say,” answered the 
major. “ This Mons business is serious.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The discovery of the rope-shop involved 
a policeman’s aid. When the rope had 
been purchased, and new silver brought 
forth from the bag, and the receipt made 
out, and the item struck off, and the amount 
entered, and the bus had started again, 
George perceived that he would soon be 
passing the end of Elm Park Gardens. Dared 
he ask the major to deflect the bus into 
Elm Park Road so that he might obtain 
news of Lois? He dared not. The scheme, 
simple and feasible enough, was neverthe- 
less unthinkable. 

The bus, with “ Liverpool Street” in- 
scribed on its forehead, rolled its straight, 
inevitable course along Fulham Road, pur- 
sued by the disappointed glances of ges- 
turing wayfarers who wanted it to take them 
to Liverpool Street. 

After about two hours of fine, confused 
shopping the major stopped his bus at a 
Tube station in the north of London. 

“I mustn’t forget my pens,” said he. “I 
have to spend three-quarters of my time 
mewed up in the office, and I don’t grumble; 
but I’m very particular about nibs, and 
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if I don’t have my own I cannot work. 
It’s useless to expect it.” Then to the sol- 
dier: “Hall! Go down to Partridge & 
Cooper’s, at the corner of Chancery Lane 
and Fleet Street, and buy a sixpenny box of 
their ‘ No. 6 Velvet’ pen-nibs. You under- 
stand— No. 6 Velvet.’ ” 

“ Yessir. With the bus, sir?” 

“With the bus. Here’s sixpence.” He 
took a coin out of the bag, locked it, and 
gave the key to George. “And keep an 
eye on this bag, my boy. You will then 
come back and wait for us—let me see— 
outside Piccadilly Tube station in Jermyn 
Street.” 

“ Yessir.” 

The major and George entered the station 
and proceeded to the lift. 

“ Tickets!” demanded the lift-man. 

The major halted and gazed at him. 

“On service!” said the major with re- 
sentment and disdain. “A fortnight ago 
you civilians were raising your hats to us. 
Now you ask us for tickets! Haven’t you 
grasped yet that there’s a war on? Don’t 
you think you’d look better in khaki?” 

He showed excitement, as at every per- 
sonal encounter. The lift-man bowed his 


head, inarticulately muttering, and the offi- 
cers passed into the lift, having created a 
certain amount of interest among the other 


passengers. The major was tranquilized in 
a moment. They came to the surface again 
at Piccadilly Circus, where at the lift a sim- 
ilar scene occurred. 

“Do you know anything about paja- 
mas?” said the major. 

“ Well, sir—” 

“T never wear them myself. I’m rather 
old-fashioned. But I have to buy three 
pairs—suits for Colonel Hullocher, at Swan 
& Edgar’s. Bother it! Have you any money? 
I forgot to take some out of the bag.” 

The major purchased the pajamas with 
George’s money. His attitude toward the 
shopman during the transaction was defiant, 
indicating to the shopman that though per- 
sonally he, the major, never wore pajamas, 
he was an expert in pajamas and not to be 
beguiled. George took the resulting parcel 
and the receipted bill, and they walked 
across to Jermyn Street, where surely the 
bus, with the sixpenny box of pens, was 
waiting for them. It was perfectly magical. 
As the vehicle swung with them into the 
circus, the major exclaimed: 

“We're getting on very well. 
you say to some tea?” 
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“ Certainly, sir.” 

The bus, having stopped by order at the 
first tea-house on the left in Piccadilly, was 
immediately assaulted, without success, by 
several would-be passengers. A policeman, 
outraged by the spectacle of a bus station- 
ary at a spot where buses are absolutely 
forbidden to be stationary, hurried forward 
in fury. But the major, instantly excited, 
was ready for him. 

“ This motor-bus is a military vehicle on 
service, and I’ll thank you to mind your 
own business. If you’ve any complaints to 
make, you’d better make them to Lord 
Kitchener.” 

The policeman touched his hat. 

“They have music here,” said the major 
mildly, entering the tea-house. “I always 
like music. Makes things so much jollier, 
doesn’t it?” 

During tea the major inquired about 
George’s individual circumstances, and 
George said that he was an architect. 

“* Student of bricks and mortar, eh?” said 
the major benevolently. “ How long have 
you been in the army?” 

“Rather léss than half a day, sir.” 

The major, raising his eyebrows, was 
much interested and very kind. Perceiving 
that he had virgin material under his hands, 
he began to shape the material, and talked 
much about the niceties of the etiquette of 
saluting. George listened, yet at intervals 
his attention would wander, and he would 
be in Elm Park Road. But the illusion 
of home was very faint. His wife and fam- 
ily seemed to be slipping away from him. 

“ How is it,” he thought, “that I am 
not more upset about Lois than I am?” 

The various professional and family mat- 
ters which in his haste George had left 
unsettled were diminishing hourly in their 
apparent importance. He came back to the 
tea-house with a start, hearing the major 
praise his business capacity as displayed 
during the afternoon. The friendly aspect 
of the thin, pallid face inspired him with a 
sort of emotional audacity, and in ten 
words he suddenly informed the major of 
his domestic situation. 

“H-m!” said the major. 
lor myself.” 

There was a pause. “ I’ll give you a tip,” 
said the major, resuming the interrupted 
topic. “ War isa business. The more busi- 
ness capacity you have, the more likely you 
are to succeed. I’m a business man my- 
self, you know.” 


“T’m a bache- 
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On leaving the tea-house they discovered 
the military vehicle surrounded by an en- 
chanted multitude, who were staring 
through its windows at the merchandise 
within—blankets, pans, kettles, saddles, 
ropes, parcels, stoves, baskets, and box of 
nibs—while the policeman strove in vain to 
keep both the road and the pavement clear. 
George preceded the major, pushing aside 
with haughty military impatience the civil- 
ians so reluctant to move. He felt as if he 
had been in the army for years. No longer 
did his uniform cause him the slightest self- 
consciousness. 

At Wimbledon, in the dusk, the bus was 
met by several military wagons, each from 
a different unit, and each anxious to obtain 
goods. This piece of organization rather 
impressed George. 

“ Well, my boy,” said the major, “ you’d 
better go and report yourself. You've been 
a great help to me.” 

George saluted according to the major’s 
own doctrine, and departed. At the head- 
quarters of No. 2 Battery he met Captain 
Resmith. 

“ How did you get on with aunty?” asked 
Resmith in his loud, firm voice. 

George winked. Resmith gave a scarcely 
perceptible smile. 

“ Look here,” he said. “I’m just going 
round the horse-lines. If you'll come with 
me, I’ll show you a thing or two, and we 
can choose a mount for you. Then, after 
dinner, if you like, I'll take you through 
the orders for to-morrow. By the way, 
there’s a telegram for you.” 

The telegram read: 

Girl. Everything fairly satisfactory. Don't worry 
too much. Laurencine sleeps here.—NuwNks. 

The telegram was entirely characteristic 
of his stepfather — curt, exact, realistic, 
kind. 

“ Three girls, by Jove!’”’ George thought. 

LIV 


THE early sun, carrying into autumn the 
tradition of a magnificent summer, shone 


on the artillery camps. The four guns of 
the No. 2 Battery of the second brigade 
were ranged side by side in the vast, vague 
space in front of the officers’ hutments. 
Each gun had six horses in three pairs, and a 
rider for each pair. On the guns and the 
gun-teams everything glittered that could 
glitter—leather, metal, coats of horses, faces 
of men. 
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Captain Resmith rode round, examin- 
ing harness and equipment with a micro- 
scope that he called his eye. George rode 
round after him. Sometimes Captain Re- 
smith spoke to a N. C. O., sometimes even 
to a man, but for the most part the men 
stared straight in front of them into 
eternity. 

Major Craim trotted up. Captain Re- 
smith approached the major and saluted, 
saying in his best military voice: 

“The battery is all correct and ready 
to move off, sir.” 

The blond major, in his drawing-room 
voice, replied: 

“ Thank you, Captain Resmith.” 

Silence reigned in No. 2 Battery, except 
for the jingling restlessness of the horses. 

Then Colonel Hullocher and his adjutant 
pranced into sight. The adjutant saluted 
the major and made an inquiry. The major 
saluted, and all three chatted a little. 

George, who had accompanied Captain 
Resmith into the background, murmured 
to him, as cautiously as a convict talking 
at exercise: 

“ He’s got his knife into me.” 

“ Who?” 

“ The colonel.” 

“ Don’t you know why?” 

“No. I was specially recommended to 
him.” 

“ Well, that’s one reason, isn’t it? But 
there was a difficulty between him and the 
major as to when you should come. The 
old man got the better of him—always does. 
But he’s a good officer.” 

“ Who?” 

“ Hullocher. Shut up!” 

These two had reached familiarity with 
the swiftness characteristic of martial life. 

During the brief colloquy Resmith had 
sat very upright on his horse, his chin slight- 
ly lifted, his head quite still, even his lips 
scarcely moving to articulate. Colonel Hul- 
locher seemed now to be approaching. It 
was a false alarm. The colonel and his 
adjutant pranced off. 

After a long time, and at a considerable 
distance, could just be heard the voice of 
the colonel ordering the brigade to move; 
but No. 2 Battery did not stir for another 
long period. Suddenly, amid a devolution 
of orders, No. 2 Battery moved. The major, 
attended by his trumpeter, and followed 
by the battery staff of range-takers, direc- 
tor-man, telephonist, and the sergeant-ma- 
jor, inaugurated a sinuous procession into 
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the uneven, rutted track leading to the side- 
road. Then the guns, one by one, wheeled 
to the right, the horses’ hoofs stamping into 
the damp ground as they turned, and be- 
came part of the procession. Then the 
quartermaster and other N.C.O.’s and men 
joined; and last were Captain Resmith, 
attended by /is trumpeter, and George. 

Resmith looked over his shoulder at the 
ammunition column and transport which, 
under the leadership of another captain, 
surged behind. There were over two hun- 
dred men and over two hundred horses 
and many vehicles in the battery and 
its column. The major was far out of 
sight, and the tail of the column was 
equally out of sight in the rear, for the 
total length of Major Craim’s calvacade 
exceeded a mile, and that of the brigade 
three miles; and two other similar brigades 
somewhere in the region of Wimbledon were 
participating in the grand divisional trek. 

Captain Resmith cantered ahead to a 
bend in the track, and anxiously watched 
a gun-team take the sharp curve, which 
was also a sharp slope. The impression of 
superb, dangerous physical power was tre- 
mendous. The distended nostrils of horses, 
the gliding of their muscles under the glossy 
skin, the muffled thud of their hoofs in the 
loose soil, the grimacing of the men as they 
used spur and thong, the fierce straining of 
straps and chains, the creaking, the grind- 
ing; and finally the swaying of the ninety- 
millimeter gun coddled and polished, as it 
swung helplessly forward stern first, with 
its long nose describing an arc in the air 
behind—these things marvelously quick- 
ened the blood. 

“Good men!” said Captain Resmith, en- 
thusiastic. “ It’s great, isn’t it? You know, 
there’s nothing so fine as a battery—noth- 
ing in the whole world.’ 

George heartily agreed with him. 

“‘ This is the best battery in the division,” 
said Resmith religiously. 

And George was religiously convinced 
that it was. 

He was astoundingly happy. He thought, 
amazed, that he had never been so happy, 
or at any rate, so uplifted, in all his life. 
He simply could not comprehend his state 
of bliss, which had begun that morning at 
half past six, when the gray-headed, simple- 
minded servant allotted to him had wakened 
him, according to instructions, with a mug 
of tea. Perhaps it was the far, thin sound 
of bugles that produced the rapturous effect, 
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or the fresh air blowing in through the 
broken pane of the hut, or the slanting sun- 
light, or the feeling that he had no re- 
sponsibility and nothing to do but blindly 
obey orders. 

He had gone to sleep as depressed as he 
was tired. A sense of futility had got the 
better of him. The excursion of the after- 
noon had certainly been ridiculous in a high 
degree. He had hoped for a more useful 
evening. 

Captain Resmith had indeed taken him to 
the horse-lines, and he had tried a mount 
which was very suitable; and the captain 
had said that he possessed a naturally good 
seat and hands, and had given him a few 
sagacious tips. It was plain to him that 
Resmith had the major’s orders to take 
him in tutelage and make an officer of him. 

But the satisfactoriness of the evening 
had suddenly ceased. Scarcely had Resmith 
begun to expound the orders, and George 
to read the thrilling words, “ Second Lieu- 
tenant G. E. Cannon to ride with Captain 
Resmith,” when the mess had impulsively 
decided to celebrate the last night in camp 
by a dinner at the hotel near the station, 
and George, fit for nothing more important, 
had been detailed to run off and arrange 
for the rich repast. The bulk of the mess 
was late to arrive, and George spent the 
time in writing a descriptive and falsely gay 
letter on slips of yellow army paper to Lois. 

The dinner, with its facile laughter and 
equally facile cynicism, had bored him; for 
he had joined the army in order to save 
an empire and a world from being enslaved. 
He had lain down in his truckle-bed and lis- 
tened to the last echoing sounds in the too- 
resonant corridor of the hutments, and 
thought of the wisdom of Sir Isaac Davids, 
and of the peril to his wife, and of the peril 
to the earth, and of his own irremediable 
bondage to the military machine. He, with 
all his consciousness of power, had been put 
to school again; deprived of the right to an- 
swer back, to argue, even to think. If one 
set in authority said that black was white, 
his most sacred duty was to concur and 
believe. And there was no escape. 

And then, no sooner had he gone to sleep 
than it was bright day, and the faint, clear 
call of bugles had pierced the clouds of his 
depression and they had vanished! Every 
moment of the early morning had been 
exquisite. Although he had not been across 
a horse for months, he rode comfortably, 
and the animal was reliable. Resmith, in 
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fact, had had to warn him against fatiguing 
himself. But he knew that he was incap- 
able of fatigue. The day’s trek was naught 
—fifteen miles or less—to Epsom Downs, 
at a walk! 

Lois? He had expected a letter from 
“ Nunks ” or his mother, but there was no 
letter, and no news was good news, at any 
rate, with Nunks in charge of communica- 
tions. Lois could not fail to be all right. 
He recalled the wise generalization of 
Nunks on that point. 

Breakfast was a paradisiacal meal. He 
had never fancied a meal so much. And 
Resmith had greatly enheartened him by 
saying sternly: 

“ You've got exactly the right tone with 
the men. Don’t you go trying to alter it.” 

The general excitement was intense, and 
the solemn synchronizing of watches in- 
creased it further. An orderly brought a 
newspaper, and nobody would do more than 
disdainfully glance at it. The usual daily 
stuff about the war! Whereas Epsom 
Downs glittered in the imagination like a 
Canaan. And it lay southward. Probably 


they were not going to France, but prob- 
ably they would have the honor of defend- 


ing the coast against invasion. 

George desired to master gunnery instant- 
ly, and Resmith soothed him with the as- 
surance that he would soon be sent away 
on a gunnery course, which would give him 
beans. In the mean time George might 
whet his teeth on the detailed arrangements 
for feeding and camping the battery on Ep- 
som Downs. 

This organization gave George pause, es- 
pecially when he remembered that the 
battery was a very trifling unit in the di- 
vision, and when Resmith casually informed 
him that a division on the trek occupied 
fifteen miles of road. He began to perceive 
the difference between the army and a cir- 
cus, and to figure the staff as something 
other than a club of haughty, aristocratic 
idlers in red hats. And when the battery 
was fairly under way in the side-road, with 
another battery in front and another bat- 
tery behind, and more artillery brigades and 
uncounted infantry brigades and a screen of 
yeomanry all visibly marching over the map 
in the direction of Epsom, and bound to 
reach a certain lettered square on the map 
at a certain minute—when this dynamic 
situation presented itself to the tentacles of 
his grasping mind, he really did feel that 
there could be no game equal to war. 
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The battery rode easy. The men were 
smoking, talking, and singing in snatches, 
when suddenly all sounds were silenced. 
Captain Resmith, who had been summoned 
to the major, reined in his horse. George 
did likewise, and the battery passed by 
them on the left. The major’s voice was 
heard: 

“No. 2 Battery! Eyes—right!” 

‘“* What’s this?” George asked. 

“ C. R. A.’s ahead,” murmured Resmith. 

Then another officer cried: 

“ Right section! Eyes—right!” 

And then an N. C. O. bawled: 

“A subsection! Eyes—vight!” 

Then only did George, from the rear, 
see the drivers with a simultaneous gesture 
twist their heads very sharply to the right, 
raise their whips, and fling the thongs over 
the withers of the hand-horses, while the 
section-officer saluted. 

Another N. C. O. bawled: 

“ B subsection! Eyes—right!” 

And the same action followed. 

Then another officer cried: 

“ Left section! Eyes—righi!” 

So the rite proceeded. 

Resmith and George had now gone back 
to their proper places. George could see 
the drivers of the last gun gathering up the 
whip-thongs into their hands preparatory 
to the salute. C subsection received the 
command. 

And then, not many yards ahead, the 
voice of an N. C. O.: 

“ D subsection! Eyes—right!” 

Heads turned; whips were raised and 
flung outward; horses swerved slightly. 

“Get ready,” muttered Resmith 
George. 

The figure of the C. R. A., Brigadier- 
General Rannion, motionless on a charger, 
came into view. George’s heart was beat- 
ing high. Resmith and he saluted. The 
general gazed hard at him and never moved. 
They passed ahead. 

The officer commanding the ammunition 
column had already called: 

“ Ammunition column! Eyes—right!” 

The marvelous ceremonial slipped rear- 
ward. George was aware of tears in his 
eyes. He was aware of the sentiment of 
worship. He felt that he would have done 
anything, accomplished any deed, died, at 
the bidding of the motionless figure on the 
charger. It was most curious. 

There was a terrific crash of wood be- 
hind. Resmith chuckled. 


to 
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“One of those G. S. wagons has knocked 
down the Automobile Club crossroads sign,” 
he said. “ Good thing it wasn’t a lamp- 
post! You see, with their eyes right they 
can’t look where they’re going, and the whip 
touches up the horses, and before you can 
say ‘knife’ they’re into something. Jolly 
glad it’s only the Am. Col. Jones will hear 
of this!” 

Resmith chuckled again. Captain Jones 
was the officer commanding the ammuni- 
tion column. 

The order ran down the line: 

“ Eyes—front!” 

Soon afterward they came to some police- 
men, and two girls in very gay frocks with 
bicycles, and the crossroads. The battery 
swung into the great highroad whose sign- 
post said: 


TO EWELL AND EPSOM 


Another unit had been halted to let the 
artillery pass into its definite place in the 
vast trek. 

It was about this time that George began 
to notice the dust. Rain had fallen before 
dawn and made the roads perfect; but now 
either all the moisture had evaporated in the 


blazing sun, or the battery had reached a 


zone where rain had not fallen. At first the 
dust rose only in a shallow sea to the height 
of fetlocks; but gradually it ascended and 
made clouds, and deposited a layer on the 
face and on the tongue and in the throat. 
The surface of the road, exasperated by 
innumerable hoofs and wheels, seemed to be 
in a kind of crawling fermentation. The 
smell of humanity and horses was strong. 
The men were less inclined to sing. 

“ Left!” yelled a voice. 

And another: 

“ Left!” 

And still another, very close on the sec- 
ond one: 

“ LEFT! 

“Keep your distances there!” Resmith 
shouted violently. 

A horn sounded, and the next moment a 
motor-car, apparently full of *‘ red hats ”— 
staff-officers—rushed past the battery, over- 
taking it in a blinding storm of dust. It 
was gone like a ghost. 

“ That’s the Almighty himself,” Resmith 
explained, with unconscious awe and devo- 
tion in his powerful voice. ‘“ Gramstone, 
major-general.”’ 

George, profoundly impressed—he knew 
not why—noticed in his brain a tiny em- 


” 


bryo of a thought that it might be agree- 
able to ride in a car. 

A whistle went shrilly, and the battery 
stopped. It was the first halt. 

“Look at your watch,” said Resmith, 
smiling. 

“Ten to, exactly.” 

“ That’s right. We have ten minutes in 
each hour.” 

All dismounted, examined horses for galls 
and looked at their shoes, took pulls at 
water-bottles, lit cigarettes, expectorated, 
coughed, flicked at flies with handkerchiefs. 
The two chromatic girls cycled past slowly, 
laughing. A stretcher-party also went past, 
and shortly afterward returned with the 
stretcher laden. 
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It was after the long halt at midday 
that the weather changed. The horses, mar- 
tyrized by insects, had been ‘elaborately 
watered and fed, with immense labor; offi- 
cers and men had eaten rations and dust 
from their haversacks, and for the most part 
emptied their water-bottles; and the march 
had been resumed in a temper captious and 
somewhat exacerbated. 

“Get your horse away; he’s kicking 
mine!” said Captain Resmith impatiently 
to George, reflecting the general mood. 

George, who was beginning to experience 
fatigue in the region of the knees, visited on 
his horse the resentment he felt at Resmith’s 
tone. 

At precisely that moment some drops of 
rain fell. Nobody could believe at first 
that they were rain-drops, for the whole 
landscape was quivering in hot sunshine. 
However, an examination of the firmament 
showed a cloud perpendicularly overhead. 
The drops multiplied; the cloud slowly 
obscured the sun. 

An almost audible sigh of relief passed 
down the line. Everybody was freshened 
and elated. Some men with an instinct for 
the apposite started to sing “Shall We 
Gather at the River?” 

And nearly the whole battery joined in 
the tune. The rain persevered, thickening. 
The sun accepted defeat. The sky lost all 
its blue. Orders were given as to clothing. 
George had the sensation that something 
was lacking to him, and found that it was 
an umbrella. 

On the outskirts of Ewell the battery was 
splashing through puddles of water; the 
coats of horses and of men had darkened; 
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guns, poles, and caps carried chaplets of 
rain-drops; and all those stern riders, so 
proud and scornful, with chins hidden in 
high, upturned collars, and long garments 
disposed majestically over their legs and 
the flanks of the horses, nevertheless knew 
in secret that the conquering rain had got 
down the backs of their necks, into their 
boots, and into their very knees; but they 
were still nobly maintaining the illusion 
of impermeability against it. 

The battery, riding now stiffly “eyes 
front,” was halted unexpectedly in Ewell, 
filling the whole of the village, to the vil- 
lage’s extreme content. Many minutes 
elapsed. Rumor floated down that some- 
thing was wrong in front. Captain Resmith 
had much inspectorial cantering to do, and 
George faithfully followed him for some 
time. 

At one end of the village a woman was 
selling fruit and ginger beer to the soldiers 
at siege prices; at the other men and women 
out of the little gardened houses were eager- 
ly distributing hot tea and hot coffee free 
of charge. The two girls from the cross- 
roads entered the village, pushing their 
bicycles, one of which had apparently lost 
a pedal. They wore mackintoshes and were 
still laughing. 

At length George said: 

“If you don’t mind I'll stick where I am 
for a bit.” 

“ Tired, eh?” Resmith asked callously. 

“ Well, I shall be if I keep on.” 

“ Dismount, my canny boy. 
tell you what would happen to you? 
your age—”’ 

“ Why, how old d’ye think I am?” 

“Well, my canny boy, you'll never see 
thirty again, I suppose.”’ 

“ No, I sha’n’t—nor you, either.” 

“I’m twenty-four,” Captain Resmith 
said. 

George was thunderstruck. The fellow 
was a boy, and George had been treating 
him as an equal! But then the fellow was 
also George’s superior officer, and immeas- 
urably his superior in physique. Do what 
he would, harden himself as he might, 
George at thirty-three could never hope to 
rival the sinews of this boy of twenty-four, 
who incidentally could instruct him on every 
conceivable military subject. 

George, standing by his sodden horse, felt 
humiliated and annoyed as Resmith can- 
tered off to speak to the officer command- 
ing the ammunition column. But on the 


Didn’t I 
At 
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trek there was no outlet for such a senti- 
ment as annoyance. He was Resmith’s 
junior in rank and Resmith’s inferior, and 
he must behave, and expect to be behaved 
to, as such. 

““ Never mind!” he said to himself. His 
determination to learn the art and craft of 
war was almost savage in ferocity. 

When the battery at length departed from 
Ewell, the rain had completed its victory, 
but at the same time had lost much of its 
prestige. The riders, abandoning illusion, 
admitting frankly that they were wet to the 
skin, knowing that all their clothing was 
soaked, and satisfied that they could not be 
wetter than they were if the bottom fell 
out of the sky, simply derided the rain and 
plodded forward. Groups of them even 
disdained the weather in lusty song; but 
not George. 

George was exhausted. He was ready to 
fall off his horse. The sensation of fatigue 
about the knees and in the small of his 
back was absolute torture. Resmith told 
him to ride without stirrups and dangle his 
legs. The relief was real, but only tem- 
porary. And the battery moved on at a 
horribly monotonous, tiring walk. 


Epsom was incredibly distant. George 


gave up hope of Epsom; and he was right 


to do so, for Epsom never came. The bat- 
tery had taken a secondary road to the left, 
which climbed slowly to the downs. 

At the top of this road, under the rail- 
way bridge, just before the fields ceased 
to be enclosed, stood the two girls. Their 
bicycles leaned against the brick wall. They 
had taken off their mackintoshes, and it was 
plain from their clinging colored garments 
that they, too, were utterly drenched. They 
laughed no more. 

Over the open downs the wind was sweep- 
ing the rain in front of it; and the wind 
was the night wind, for the sky had begun 
to darken into dusk. The battery de- 
bouched into a main road which seemed 
full of promise, but left it again within a 
couple of hundred yards, and was once 
more on the menacing, high, naked downs, 
with a wide and desolate view of unfeatured 
plains to the north. 

The bugles sounded sharply in the wet 
air, and the battery, with its ammunition 
column, now apparently alone in the world, 
came to a halt. George dropped off his 
horse. A multiplicity of orders followed. 
Amorphous confusion was produced out of 
a straight line. This was the bivouacking 
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ground; and there was nothing—nothing 
but the track by which they had arrived, 
and the downs, and a distant blur to the 
west in the shape of the Epsom grand 
stand, and the heavy, ceaseless rain, and 
the threat of the fast-descending night. 
According to the theory of the divisional 
staff, a dump furnished by the Army Service 
Corps ought to have existed at a spot corre- 
sponding to the final letter in the words, 
“ Burgh Heath ” on the map; but the infor- 
mation quickly became general that no such 
dump did in practise exist. 

To George the situation was merely in- 
credible. He knew that for himself there 
was only one reasonable course of conduct. 
He ought to have a boiling bath, go to bed 
with his dressing-gown over his pajamas, 
take a full basin of hot bread-and-milk 
adulterated by the addition of a little 
brandy—and sleep. 

Horses and men surged perilously around 
him. The anarchical disorder, however, 
must have been less acute than he imagined, 
for a soldier appeared and took away his 
horse; he let the reins slip from his dazed 
hand. The track had been transformed into 
a morass of viscous mud. 


It was night. The heavy rain drove out 
of the dark void from every direction at 
once, and baptized the chilled faces of men 
as if it had been discharged from the hun- 
dred-holed rose of a full watering-can. The 
right and the left sections of the battery 
were disposed on either side of the track. 
Fires were burning. Horse-lines had been 
laid down, and* by the light of flickering 
flames the dim forms of tethered animals 
could be seen with their noses to the ground, 
pessimistically pretending to munch what 
green turf had survived in the mud. Lan- 
terns moved mysteriously to and fro. In 
the distance to the west more illuminations 
showed that another unit had camped along 
the track. 

The quartermaster of No. 2 had produced 
meager tinned meats and biscuits from his 
emergency stores, and had made a certain 
quantity of tea in dixies; he had even found 
a half-feed of oats for the horses; so that 
both horses and men were somewhat ap- 
peased. But the officers had had nothing, 
and the Army Service Corps detachment 
was still undiscoverable. 

George sat on an empty box at the edge 
of the track, submissive to the rain. Re- 
smith had sent him to overlook men cutting 
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poles in a wood on Park Downs, and then 
he had overlooked them as, with the said 
poles and with waterproofs laced together 
in pairs, they had erected sleeping-shelters 
for the officers under the imperfect shelter 
of the sole tree within the precincts of the 
camp. From these purely ornamental occu- 
pations he had returned in a condition ap- 
proximating collapse, without desire and 
without hope. The invincible cheerfulness 
of unseen men chanting music-hall songs in 
the drenched night made no impression on 
him, nor the terrible staccato curtness of 
an N. C. O. mounting guards. Volition 
had gone out of him; his heart was as empty 
as his stomach. 

Then a group of officers approached with 
a mounted officer in the middle of them, and 
a lantern swinging. The group was not 
proceeding in any particular direction, but 
following the restless motions of the uneasy 
horse. George, suddenly startled, recog- 
nized the voice of the rider; it was Colonel 
Hullocher’s voice. 

The brigade commander had come in 
person to investigate the melancholy, in- 
excusable case of No. 2 Battery, and he 
was cursing all men and all things, and es- 
It appeared 


pecially the divisional staff. 
that the staff was responsible for the hitch. 
During the day the staff had altered its ar- 
rangements for No. 2 Battery of the second 
brigade, and had sent an incomplete mes- 
sage to the Army Service Corps headquar- 


ters. The A. S. C. had waited in vain for 
the completion of the message, and had 
then, at dark, despatched a convoy with 
provender for No. 2 and with instructions 
to find No. 2. This convoy had not merely 
not found No. 2—it had lost itself, vanished 
in the dark universe of rain. 

But let not No. 2 imagine that No. 2 was 
blameless! No. 2 ought to have found the 
convoy. By some means, human or divine, 
by the exercise of second sight or the vision 
of cats or the scent of hounds, it ought to 
have found the convoy, and there was no 
excuse for it not having done so. Such 
was the expressed opinion of Colonel Hul- 
locher, and a recital by Major Craim of 
the measures taken by him did nothing to 
shake that opinion. 

“ How exactly do you stand now?” the 
colonel fiercely demanded. 

“The men and the horses will manage 
fairly well with what they’ve had, sir,” said 
the major. “ But my officers haven’t had 
anything at all,” he incautiously added. 
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The colonel seized the opening instantly 
and with fury. 

“ What the devil do I care for your offi- 
cers? It’s your horses and your men that 
I’m thinking about. It’s to-morrow morn- 
ing that I’m thinking about. I—” 

The horse, revolving, cut short his 
harangue. 

“ Keep that confounded lantern out of 
his eyes!” cried the colonel. 

George jumped up. As he did so, the 
water swished in his boots and a stream 
poured off his cap. The horse was being 
fatally attracted toward him. The beam 
of the lantern fell on him, illuminating the 
long slants of rain before his face. 

“Ha! Who’s this?” the colonel de- 
manded, steadying the horse. 

George smartly saluted, forgetting his 
fatigue. 

“ You, is it? And what are you supposed 
to be doing? Look here—” Colonel Hul- 
locher stopped in full career of invective, 
remembering military etiquette. “ Major, 
I suggest you send Lieutenant Cannon with 
some men to find the convoy.” The major 
having eagerly concurred, the colonel went 
on: “ Take a few men and search every 
road and track between here and Kings- 


wood station—systematically. Kingswood’s 
the rail-head, and somewhere between here 


and there that convoy is bound to be. Sys- 
tematically, mind! It’s not a technical job. 
All that’s wanted is common sense and 
thoroughness.” 

The colonel’s gaze was ruthlessly chal- 
lenging. George met it stiffly. He knew 
that all the roads, if not all the tracks, 
had already been searched. He knew 
that he was being victimized by a chance 
impulse of the colonel’s; but he ignored all 
that. He was coldly angry and resentful. 
Utterly forgetting his fatigue, he inimically 
surveyed the colonel’s squat, shining figure 
in the cavalry coat, a pyramid of which the 
apex was a round head surmounted by a 
dripping cap. 

“ Yes, sir,” he snapped. 

By rights the tyrant ought to have rolled 
off his horse dead; but Colonel Hullocher 
was not thus vulnerable. He could give 
glance for glance with perhaps any human 
being on earth, and indeed thought little 
more of subalterns than of rabbits. 

He finished, after a pause: 

“You will be good enough, major, to let 
this officer report to me personally when 
he has found the convoy.” 
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“ Certainly, sir.” 
The horse bounded away, scattering the 


group. 
LVI 


RATHER less than half an hour later 
George had five men, including his own ser- 
vant and Resmith’s, and six lanterns, round 
a cask, on the top of which was his map. 
There were six possible variations of route 
to Kingswood station, and he explained 
them all, allotting one to each man and 
keeping one for himself. He could detect 
the men exchanging looks, but what the 
looks signified he could not tell. He gave 
instructions that everybody should go for- 
ward until either discovering the convoy 
or reaching Kingswood. He said, with a 
positive air of conviction, that by this means 
the convoy could not fail to be discovered. 

The men received the statement with 
strict agnosticism; they would not see things 
with the eye of faith, fortified though they 
were with tea and tinned meats. An offered 
reward of ten shillings to the man who 
should hit on the convoy did not apprecia- 
bly inspirit them. 

George himself, of course, was not a bit 
convinced by his own argument, and had 
not the slightest expectation that the con- 
voy would be found. The map, which the 
breeze lifted and upon which the rain 
drummed, seemed to be entirely uncon- 
nected with the actual facts of the earth’s 
surface. The party mounted tired, unwill- 
ing horses and filed off. Some soldiers in 
the darkness, watching the string of lan- 
terns, gave a half ironical “ Hurrah!” One 
by one, as the tracks bifurcated, George 
despatched his men, with renewed and in- 
sistent advice, and at last he and his horse 
were alone on the downs. 

His clothes were exceedingly heavy with 
all the moisture they had imbibed. Repose 
had mitigated his fatigue, but every slow, 
slouching step of the horse intensified it 
again—and at a tremendous rate. Still, he 
did not care, having mastered the great 
truth that he would either fail off the horse 
in exhaustion or arrive at Kingswood—and 
which of the alternatives happened did not 
appear to him to matter seriously. 

The whole affair was fantastic; it was 
unreal, in addition to being silly. But, real 
or unreal, he would finish it. If he was a 
fantom and Kingswood a mirage, the fan- 
tom would reach the mirage or sink senseless 
into astral mud. He had Colonel Hullocher 
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in mind, and, quite illogically, he envisaged 
the colonel as a reality. Often he had heard 
of the ways of the army, and had scarcely 
credited the tales told and printed. Well, 
he now credited them. Was it conceivable 
that that madman of a colonel had packed 
him, George, off on such a wild and idiotic 
errand in the middle of the night, merely 
out of caprice? Were such doings— 

He faintly heard voices through the rain, 
and the horse started at this sign of life 
from the black, unknown world beyond the 
circle of lantern-light. George was both 
frightened and puzzled. He thought of 
ghosts and haunted moors. Then he no- 
ticed a penumbra round about the form of 
what might be a small hillock to the left of 
the track. He quitted the track, and cau- 
tiously edged his horse forward, having 
commendably obscured the lantern beneath 
his overcoat. 

The farther side of the hillock had been 
tunneled to a depth of perhaps three fect. 
A lantern suspended somehow in the roof 
showed the spade which had done the work. 
It also showed, within the cavity, the two 
girls who had accompanied the brigade from 
Wimbledon, together with two soldiers. 

The soldiers were rankers, but one of the 
girls talked with perfect correctness in a re- 
fined voice; the other was silently eating. 
Both were obviously tired to the limit of 
endurance, and they looked very dirty and 
draggled. The gay colors of their smart 
frocks had, however, survived the hard- 
ships of the day. 

George was absolutely amazed by the 
spectacle. The vagaries of autocratic colo- 
nels were nothing when compared to this 
extravagance of human nature, this glimpse 
of the subterranean life of regiments, this 
triumphant and forlorn love-folly in the 
midst of the inclement, pitiless night. And 
he was touched, too. The glimmer of the 
lantern on the green and yellow of the short 
skirts half disclosed under the mackintoshes 
was at once pathetic and exciting. 

The girl who had been eating gave a terri- 
ble scream; she had caught sight of the fig- 
ure on horseback. The horse shied violent- 
ly and stood still. George persuaded him 
back into the track and rode on, guessing 
that already he had become a genuine fan- 
tom for the self-absorbed group awakened 
out of its ecstasy by the mysterious vision 
of a night-rider. 

Half a mile farther on he saw the red end 
of a cigarette swimming on the sea of dark- 
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ness; his lantern had expired and he had not 
yet tried to relight it. 

“ Hi there!” he cried. ‘“‘ Who are you?” 

The cigarette approached him, in a wavy 
movement, and a man’s figure was vaguely 
discerned. 

“A. S. C. convoy, sir.” 

“Where are you supposed to be going 
to?” George inquired. 

“No. 2 Battery, second brigade, sir. 
Can’t find it, sir. And we’ve got off the 
road. The G. S. wagon fell into a hole 
and broke an axle, sir.” 

“And what do you think you’re doing?” 

“ Waiting for daylight, sir.” 

The man’s voice was quite cheerful. 

“* D’you know what time it is?” 

“No, sir.” 

“How many other vehicles have you 
got?” 

“ Three altogether, sir. Six horses.” 

“ Well, I’m from No. 2 Battery, and I’m 
looking for you. You’ve unharnessed, I 
suppose?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir, and fed.” 

“Well, you’d better harness up your 
other two carts like lightning and come 
along with me. Show me the way. We'll 
see about the G. S. wagon later on.” 

“It’s about a hundred yards from here, 
sir. 

For the second time that evening George 
forgot fatigue. Exultation, though carefully 
hidden, warmed and thrilled every part of 
his body. Tying his horse behind one of the 
vehicles, he rode comfortably on hard 
packages till within sight of the battery 
camp, when he took saddle again and went 
off alone to find a celebrated inn near the 
Epsom grand stand, where Colonel Hul- 
locher and other grandees had billeted them- 
selves. The colonel was busy with his ad- 
jutant, but apparently quite ready to eat 
George. 

“Ah! You, is it? Found that convoy?” 

George answered, in a tone to imply that 
only one answer was conceivable: 

ap hy 

“ Brought it back?” 

“ Part of it, sir.” 

He explained the circumstances. 
colonel coughed, and said: 

“ Have a whisky-and-soda?” 

George reflected for an instant. The 
colonel seemingly had a core of decency, 
but George said in his heart: “I’ve not 
done with you yet, my fat friend.” And 
aloud, grimly: 


The 
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“ Thank you very much, sir; but I shall 
ask you to excuse me.” 

Both the colonel and the adjutant were 
pardonably shaken by this unexpected and 
unparalleled response. 

“Why? Teetotaler?” the colonel barked. 

“No, sir, but I’ve eaten nothing since 
lunch, and a glass of whisky might make 
me drunk.” 

Colonel Hullocher might have offered 
George some food to accompany the whisky, 
but he did not. He had already done a 
marvel; a miracle was not to be expected. 
He looked at George and George looked at 
him. 

“No doubt you're right. 

“ Good night, sir.” 

George saluted and marched off. He pre- 
pared to turn in. The process was the sim- 
plest in the world. He had only to wrap 
a pair of blankets round his soaked clothes, 
and, holding them in place with one hand, 
creep under the shelter. 

There were four shelters. The major had 
a small one, nearest the trunk of the tree, 
and the others were double shelters, to hold 
two officers apiece. 

George glanced about. 


Good night!” 


The invisible 


camp was silent and still, save for a couple 
of lieutenants who were walking to and fro 


like young ducks in the heavy rain. Faint 
fires here and there in the distance showed 
how the troops were spread over the downs. 
Heaven and earth were equally mysterious 
and inscrutable. 

He inserted himself cautiously into the 
aperture of the shelter, where Resmith al- 
ready lay asleep, and, having pushed back 
his cap, arranged his right arm for a pillow. 
The clammy ground had been covered with 
dry horse-litter. As soon as he was settled 
the noise of the rain ceaselessly pattering on 
the waterproof became important. He could 
also feel the chill of the wind on his feet, 
which, with Resmith’s, projected beyond 
the shelter. 

The conditions were certainly astound- 
ing; yet, despite extreme fatigue, he was not 
depressed. On the contrary, he was well 
satisfied. He had accomplished something. 
He had been challenged, and had accepted 
the challenge, and had won. 

The demeanor of the mess when he got 
back to the camp clearly indicated that he 
had acquired prestige. He was the man 
who had organized an exhaustive search 
for the convoy, and had found the convoy 
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in the pitchy blackness. He was the man 
who had saved the unit from an undeserved 
shame. The mess had greeted him with 
warm food. 

Perhaps he had been lucky—the hazard 
of a lighted cigarette in the darkness! Yes, 
but luck was in everything. The credit was 
his, and men duly gave it to him, and he 
took it. 

He thought almost kindly of Colonel Hul- 
locher, against whom he had measured him- 
self. The result of the match was a draw, 
but he had provided the efficient bully with 
matter for reflection. 

After all, Hullocher was right. When 
you were moving a division, jobs had to 
be done, possible or impossible; human be- 
ings had to be driven; the supernatural 
had to be achieved. And it had been! 
That which in the morning existed at Wim- 
bledon now existed on the downs. There 
it lay, safe and chiefly asleep, in defiance 
of the weather and of accidents; and the 
next day it would go on. 

The vast ambitions of the civilian had 
sunk away. George thought, exalted as if 
by a wonderful discovery: 

“ There really is something in this army 
business!” 

He ardently desired to pursue it further. 
He ardently desired sleep and renewal so 
that he might rise afresh and pursue it fur- 
ther. After all, what he had done and had 
been through was naught, less than naught. 
To worry about physical discomforts was 
babyish. Long and inviting vistas of 
knowledge, technical attainment, experi- 
ence, and endurance stretched before him, 
illuminating the night. His mind dwelt on 
France, on Mons, on the idea of battle and 
terror and cataclysm. 

It had room, too, for his wife and chil- 
dren: He had had no news of them for 
more than twenty-four hours. He had 
broken his resolve to write to Lois every 
day; he had been compelled to break it. 
But in the morning, somehow, he would 
send a telegram and he would get one. 

“If it’s. true the French government has 
left Paris—” 

The nocturnal young ducks were passing 
the shelter. 

“And who says it’s true? Who told you, 
I should like to know?” 

“ The major has heard it.” 

“ Rats! I lay you a fiver the Allies are in 
Berlin before Christmas!” 


THE END 





